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PREFACE 


T he essays liere selected for re-publication were 
written at intervals during a period of more than 
thirty years. Accordingly they do not all speak from 
the same time, and that time the present. It is con¬ 
sidered best, however, to print them substantially as 
they were written in the first instance, with the indica¬ 
tions they contain of different circumstances, and a 
different atmosphere, from those now existing. They 
d(^ot suffer I trust, from a comparison between the 
id^s and anticipations they contain, and those which 
would now^li^xpressed when new deyj^lopments have 
taken place, anX fuller informatioiVon some points is 
obtainaljile. Apart from other re^ons for this course, 
it so happens that one ^r two ^ the essays belong to 
the history of the discussion j)f the subjects of which 
they t^eat. I woyld refei*especiaHy among such essays 
to those on the fall pf prices in the first volume (Nos. 
II., IV. and V.); td the essay in the same volume on 
“ TheJ^se of IiAport and Export Statistics” (No.'aJX.), 
in vHbich t|^e su^ect of “ invisible ewptis ” was first- 
discussed; and tp^e essay, also in tne^ first vdlume, 
on “ ThdEoojfafiiic VgSje of Ireland to Gi«at Britain ” 
(No. 3|1I.)> ivhich*br,casiot}ed' a consideraj^e i^mount 
of^controvej^y and^ntributed eycntuallyto theap- 
^ointm^t«f Mr. Childdrs’s Commission’on‘f'ipancial 
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Relations. If such essays are to be reprinted at all, 
therefore, it will be convenient to the reader that he 
should have the original text before him. "ftis may be 
the place to state that I have been frequently asked to 
reprint several Sf the essays, particularly the last of 
the series on the fall of prices (ISft). V. of the first 
volume—"Recent Changes in Ptfces and Incomes 
Compared”), and the above essay on " The Economic 
Value of Ireland to Great Britain.” 

Several of the essays, it will be observed, have 
already formed part of the two volumes of “ Essays in 
Finance,” which have been out of print for a good 
many years. The present issue, indeed, is in part owing 
to suggestions made to me that a new edition of these 
“Essays in Finance” is called for. Thp occasio^ of 
some of these older essays is, however, so long*past 
that I hesitah^ to put them bef^e a new generation, 
especially as tk^f can be referred/io by students, 
although out of p\int; while some of them^are also, 
superseded by later\ssays, where the arguryent is en¬ 
larged and completed^ The^bulk of the essays have 
not, however, been publislied before in a collected 
form. The concluding essay in Volume II., on “ The 
Present Economic fconditions and Outiook for the 
Unijed Kingdom^” has not before been publi^id. 

In arrad^ing the order of the essays I havejbeen 
guided mainl^but not exclusively, l)y the*chronology. 
In all case^^are has bee*n taUn*^ injiyafe the year of 
publication or of 4riting'at the ^a^i^ng of tlje essay, 
ai^ sometimes al,the end as wok^ A conspicuous de¬ 
viation fron^ the cfttondiogid|l, Jirder is% the c^e «f 
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the essay on " Recent Changes of Prices and Incomes 
Compared," which was not written'till 1888, but is now 
reprinted in immediate succession to the essay on “ The 
Fall of Prices” in 1873-79. This juxtaposition ap¬ 
peared obviqusly expedient to complete the series, and 
especially to brin^ together the anticipations of the 
earlier essays, the first of them, “ The Depreciation of 
Gold since 1848,” written in 1872, before the fall of 
prices began, for comparison with the results ascer¬ 
tained by 1888. 

It would be out of place to go over in a preface 
the discussions contained in the essays themselves, 
however tempting it may be to do so in view of the 
fiscal controversy which has been so incessant during 
the last few njonths. It may be permissible, however, 
to notice that several of the essays have a bearing on 
this discussio«,_though it has always been my object to 
avoid controversy^ The essays in part'cular on " Foreign 
^^ompetigon ”{No. XL, Vol. I.); on/'The Recent Rate 
of MaterialProgress in p|ngland”,.('No, XVI., Vol. II.); 
and the last essay of all, touch/upon points that have 
bedn r^.sed in rec^t contrftversies, though the subjects 
are treated non-controversially; ,while the essay on 
“The Use of Imporf and Export Statistics,” though 
that vraj not it^ purpose, clearly tbuches on njiriy 
point»whicl^our protectionist or fair-tVade ffiends have 
put in issue. It i? sartiq with the ess^^ on “ Pro¬ 
tectionist Victcr'^ an^'iifree'rrade.Succasses” (No. 
XX. iniVol. JL), a^l^i^the essSy “Are we iivi*g on 
Capital?” (No. in,Vol. IL)» I h*ve always 

afoid^d disoBssing the^dirKt issue between frt^trade 
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and protection, but not from any doubts on the subject. 
The argument for free trade generally, as expounded 
by the great authorities from Adam Smith downwards, 
appears to me complete both theoretically and experi¬ 
mentally, while (fur own experience under free trade is 
surely a demonstration that a state wliich says “ Hands 
off” to its government in matters of business does 
better for itself than by letting government intermeddle. 
But every man to his own task, and in this matter 
the proper rSle for myself has hitherto been, I con¬ 
ceive, to explain the character of the statistical argu¬ 
ments which our fair-trade friends have adduced. 
Looking over the accompanying pages, as they go to 
press, I am interested to find how old are the complaints 
of foreign competition, dumping, excess imports, and 
all the rest of the fair-trade stock.of complaints, ifhe 
essay on “Foreign Competiti^” was wjitten in 1877, 
and that on “ Thd^se of I mport and Export Statistics,” 
dealing with exces\pf imports, in i C8 2. So ol<J are fair-, 
:rade heresies; and tl^ey are older still, I believe, for I 
find that I was writing anonymously as long ago as 
1869 about “ Revivprs of Brifish Industry.” Th^e were 
leretics of an older d^te still. Th^well-known author of 
‘The Progress of the Nation,” ML Ported was afflicted 
yy ibem long befbre, and when he waS pressed^ them 
ibout the rpipatidn of the excess of imporj;^, waswont 
to rdmark,^I^afn told, thaf it w^aj^ery pleasant way 
jf being ruined., The same,(«}ay ^S4id ndw. If we 
lad bsli^ved the fair*traders, ^ should hafe gone 
b&ck to prt)tecti(Hi thirty years^o and more. If we 
lave pehn mined through not following <heir t^dvicfe. 
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everybody must admit that soLiar the way of ruin has 
been a pl^sant one indeed. 

My thanks are due to the Editors of the “ Economic 
Journal,” the “Contemporary Revjew,” and other 
editors, for.pernyssion to reprint essays which have 
appeared in their^ pages. My acknowledgements are 
specially due to Sir James Knowles for his permission 
to reprint from the “ Nineteenth Century” the essays 
on “ The Economic Value of Ireland to Great Britain,” 
“ The Standard of Strength for the Army,” and “ The 
Dream of a British Zollverein.” 

R. Giffen. 

Chanctonbjjrv, 

Hayward’s Heath, 

January, 1904. 
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ECONOMIC INQUIRIES AND STUDIES 

I. 

THE COST OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 187O-7I. 

I N the following pages an attempt will be made to 
answer various questions in relation to the cost of 
theTranco-German War. 

The first is the amount of the actual cost 

of the war, both direct and indirect. The object will 
be to reply to<this question generally—that is, with as 
little reference as possible to the distribution of the 
burden. France and Qeimany have borne that burden 
most unequally, and neutral countries perhaps have not 
wholly escaped a Miare of the losses; but it will be in- 
tefestingco ascertain first of all how much the world is 
really poorsr. This wjjl Jje the more necessary because 
it is considered that the question of the distribution of 
the buitien raises new problems and requires separate 
discussion. The burden has not onty been distributed 
unequally, but one coiftitry has been made to bear more 
than the who^e cost o!' carrying on the war. 

Ft is »xpedient, perhaps, to explain what is meanfeO^ 
the dijpct and the indirect cost. In the fornfbr will be 
included tht- outlay of the belligerent »GoVernments, 
the losses by thp destmction ,of property in warlike 
operations' the tequisitiens levjed in ihe iitvaded dis- 
I'rictV the,like. l^e object,«in sh'ort, will^<o in¬ 
clude whatever direct outlay the operations cithe wEyr 
ha^ff occasioned and tMh visibl# destruction thgy have 
caused?. Th# indirect expenses will include evei^ sort 
•I. B 
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of material loss which is fairly traceable to the war— 
the loss of income to the communities whose pursuits 
are disturbed, the displacement of capital, Ae destruc¬ 
tion of valuable lives, and the like. 

The question is the loss of capital to the world 
in consequence of the charge of the war. The first and 
second questions, it is conceived, afe enfirely distinct 
from each other. A war may easily cost a great deal 
more to the communities which engage in it than the 
permanent loss of capital which it involves. The ex¬ 
penditure may be defrayed as well by the temporary 
privation of the community as by abstracting capital 
from individual and national resources. In part the 
expense of a war is always so defrayed, and it is by not 
attending to the distinction that people are astonished 
at the recovery of nations from a war which has cost 
overwhelming amounts. • 

The third question is the distribution of thq burden 
of the loss among the different commmiities affected 
by the war. It is conceived that the peculiar arrange¬ 
ments at the close of the late war„T 3 y which an enormous 
war indemnity was imposed on the diminished area and 
population of one of the belllgeretits, are worthy of 
separate treatment. H ow much has Franee teen made 
to bear and what additional loss, has been (inflicted on 
the world by so great a burden being thrust on a single 
nation ? How much has Germany gained by -the re¬ 
ceipt of a w’ar indemnity far exceeding, it will fee seen, 
the expense which ic had incurred? 

The fourth question will be tHe effect t)n the money 
markets of the vilorld, and especially bf England, of'the 
financial krrangsments made to meet these ejj^Denses 
and.losses.‘ 


I.— vThe Direci' Expenses. 

It is'*tqp early yet to State any precise figures as to 
tne actual .amounfi.2veq of jthe*dfrect war expenditjjre 
by thc respective Govemmenl!*. AccordRig to the con- 
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tinental plan of dealing with budgets, an eflfort is made 
in closing the accounts to throw upon each year every 
burden properly incurred in it, and include every re¬ 
ceipt injich belongs to it, according to the budgetary 
laws. The accounts are therefore kipt open till the 
exact destination qf each item is properly ascertained 
and It IS not for two or three years after that we have 
a closed account. There is likely to be an unusual 
delay in making up the accounts of the war years in 
France. The confusion of war creates accounts which 
It would be difficult in any circumstances to adjust and 
the burning of the Hotel of the Ministry of Finance 
by the Communists will make the difficulty in the 
present case much greater than usual. The Budget 
Estates, however, as revised to the latest date, are 
^obably exact enough for the purposes of the present 
M^orandum, which need not go much into detail. 

To deal with the case of France first. The first item 
in the direct expenditure is that of the Central Govern- 
m^ent. The amount undei this head will probably be 
about ,6100,qoo,000, viz.; 

Extra War Credits to>Bept. 4, 1870' .... 000,000 

.. . „ from&ept.4,toDec.3r,i87o' 38,520,000 

* r I’ fe” in-K^ectified Budget m 1871 . 26.0q8.000 

Estimated e^ense of maintaining German troops 
m Prance in 1871“ ... * 

. ' . 9,025,000 

.;{il0I,603,000 

In addition vfe should include the expense of m^n- 
taining the Germdn troops in France subsequenUtd 

pparently melpded mfi« estimates §et down for 187^*1 anv 

he'*vlbuJd not 
ne so great at this, as the evacffation was accelerated, but how 
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1871, viz., for two years and a quarter; th? cost of 
rebuUding fortresses, re-equipping troops, and the like, 
which are all to be carried to a special Account for 
liquidation of the cost of “repairing the misfortunes 
of the war.”' M/^Thiers estimated the probable amount 
of this liquidation in his Message of,7th December last 
at 16,000,000, but no proper details have yet been 
presented, and subsequent unofficidl statements repre¬ 
sent it as already ;^20,ooo,ooo. In any case, if we carry 
the above figure of 101,000,000 up to 120,000,000, 
we shall probably be about the mark as far as concerns 
the direct cost of the war to the French Government. 

Some doubt may be entertained as to whether the 
expense of rebuilding fortresses and re-supplying the 
army with war material should be included among the 
direct war expenses, but it is believed the proper course 
is to include these sums. A certain supply of fortresses 
and war material being considered necessary in peace 
to provide against the chances of war in general, any 
deduction from the stock in a particular war is a part 
of the direct cost of that war. ,Ae^ the .value of this 
deduction is best represented by the cost of making up 
the deficiency. In the present casefthe cost to France 
of the captured fortresses is probably greatef than the 
expense to be incurred for pi'oviding maktshifts; buf 
what France has lost Germany has gained, and we 
shall only have to»deal witH this point when i^e try to 
make an estimate of the burden^on*France alone. 

It will be femarlced, perhaps, that the deficits of 
frtnce for 187(1 1871 and subsequent years.are 

or*«will h|p greater than the above figures, fkken in 
connectioi^with \he payments for the ind^nitjn would 
imply, but a p'Strt of these deficits arises from the failure 
of revenu^* which muft*be 3 ealt*wi^^in,a different 
manner. The Ghermans, as vA: shall see, get sorae 6f 
it, ailS^therwise, wftat.the Gbvernmeat lost by the 

less tBere' is no meaaj of computing* Any excess will be a.set-off 
against underestimates, wbidh are*alyiost certwn tc^be very largs, 

‘ M. Thiers’’Message, December*7,‘i87i. ^ 
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non-payment of taxes the French people, individually 
considered, rained. It is a set-off against the individual 
losses we shall afterwards have to reckon. 

So much then for the direct cost of the war incurred 
by the Ce'ntral Government. There* remains to add 
the amount of requisitions levied by the invading army, 
the expenditure incurred locally, and generally the 
direct destruction of property in the war, so far as not 
provided for in the above items charged on the Central 
Government. These matters can only be roughly dealt 
with. The pages of the “Journal Officiel” for many 
months have been largely filled with Projets de Lot 
giving the Communes borrowing powers to cover their 
war expenditure. Years must elapse, probably, before 
the account on these heads can be complete. 

Some facts, however, can be ascertained. In Sept¬ 
ember last tSe Minister of the Interior, in a repo.'t to 
the President,^ stated the extent of the losses of the 
kind referred to, according lo documents collected by 
cantonal commissions appointed ad hoc. It appears 
that the ampunt of dje claims in the thirty-four de¬ 
partments invaded, excluding Paris, is ;^32,844,000, 
composed as follo\^s: 

War contributions. . .;£i,562,000 

Taxes levied by the Germans. 1,965,000 

RequisiUons.«.13,113,000 

Destrultion of prop^^ty by fire and other Auses. 5,640,000 

Securities, articles or furtyture, and other objects 
carried off without reqjiisition . . 10,564,000 

• Total . *.. ;^32,844,og« • 

To this total, however—assuming the items for* the 
present to J)e cojir-scl—we muWdd the follojiting items: 
{I.).One-tenth addition&l for the lo^es sustained by 
the inhabitants of y?lsace aijd l>orraine. Tbsst pro¬ 
vinces were the seat of war^uite as much as the other 
ocsti^ied ttmtory of France which was ftot annexed 
to Gefmany. They wli'e not perhaps the seat of 
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military operations for so long a period, since they 
wer^ treated as virtually annexed after the fall of 
Metz, but they had to bear the brunt of much of the 
active-part of the war, including the siege of Strasburg. 
No account of the individual losses appears to have 
been drawn up, such as the French Government has 
compiled for the territory which remained to it; but 
the German Government has been obliged to vote 
considerable amounts for indemnity to the inhabitants 
who have suffered, and doubtless much will remain 
which will never be compensated by the Government. 
As the population of the annexed territory is about 
1,600,000, and that of the remaining departments of 
France invaded about 18,000,000, it is plain that about 
one-tenth of the expenses incurred by the latter is not 
too small an amount to assign to the former. 

(2.) We must add the war contribution levied in 
Paris at the conclusion of the armistice, and the war 
expenses and other losses which Paris had to endure. 
According to the report of M. Leon Say proposing the 
new loan for Paris last August,* ttet murucipality was 
altogether about 16,000,000 the worse for the siege 
and insurrection. 


The war contribution was . . 000,000 

The loss of revenue was. 4,000,000' 

The miscellaneous additional expenses were . . 4,000,000 


Total . .^.. . . . ;^i6,ooo,ooo 


D8|ucting from tfie above amountthe hem of ;^4,«oo,6oo 
for loss of revenue which falls to be dealt with differ¬ 
ently, like the Joss of the State revenue, ^e obtain a 
total of ^12^000,000 as fhw Psh^is losses by the events 
of the war, fexclueive of ^ts share in the direct nationad 
expen^jj^re. Acdordii.g to M. Say’s regort tl^e above 

The revenijp of f*aijs is aboft^6|boo,ooo a year, and ths city 
was besie^ of in insurrection aboi^ seven monthsi^hile for otier 
two months communications were mu«t interrunted. 
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sum does not include the cost which must be incurred 
in rebuildi^ the H6tel de Ville, so that 12,000,000 
is rather under than above the mark. 

We havethus toaddtotheabove total of;^i20,000,000, 
which represents the direct expenditare of the French 
Government* on the war and its consequences, a sum 
of about ;^50,000,000, viz.: 

Requisitions and other losses in the 34 invaded 

departments, as above.;^3a,844,ooo 

Estimated losses of similar nature in Alsace and 

lyjrraine. 3,284,000 

War contributions on Paris, and other expenses . 12,000,000 


Total direct losses and expenditure by local 
authorities and individuals in France . . . 48,128,000 

, Less amount voted by French Government 
on 6th September last and included in 
abov^ estimates of national expenditure . 4,040,000 


Nat total.;^44,088,000 


One or two remarks m<iy be made in explanation of 
these items. One is, that the item of ;^io,564,ooo for 
securities and artfcles carried away by the Germans 
“ without requisition ” is in all probability excessive. 
This is tht, sort of claiift which is apt to be exaggerated 
greatly, because disproof will be very difficult, and the 
claimafts will be tempted to malje the most of the 
existing prejudice in France against the Germans. 
The value of the artiples for which regular requisition- 
papers were*givep by the German authorities is §lso, • 
in all [ifobability, exaggerated. It will be of little*!!!^, 
howener, jpaki) .g any ^timate of what the*exaggera- 
tion amounts to, and dedutling the sum frdm the Jotal 
above se^out.^ An ernJf or this sort may fairly be set 
against the extreme pfobabikty of pndef^estimates in 
other djrecticMis whiCh will not appear till th^jsdcounts 
are finally closed. ‘ ^ * • • • 

•Anothe* doubt which WilUbe ftiggesttd relates to 
the apparent smallnesS bf the items for the levies of 
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the German armies during the war. Exclusive of the 
fine on Paris, it will be seen that the total amount re¬ 
ceived by the German armies from the occupied pro¬ 
vinces was not more than between 6,000,000 and 
^17,000,000, via: 


War contributions.' . . ;^i,562,000 

Taxes levied by Germans..• • • 1,965,000 

Requisitions. 13,113,000 


Total. ;£i6,64o,ooo 


And it is not quite certain that the total is so large, for 
the value of the requisitions, as we have already ex¬ 
plained, is doubtful. Even if we add something for the 
plunder on account of which the French have sent in 
claims to their Government for 10,000,000, and allow 
also for the levies in Alsace and Lorrainfe, the money 
value to the German Government of the privilege of 
living on the enemy during the war wbuld probably 
not be more than ^20,000,000 dr ;^25,000,000—only a 
fourth or a fifth of the war credits of the French 
Government itself. The expense of maintaining an 
invading army, according to this vitw, is not the most 
formidable item in the bill of war losses which a nation 
has to sustain. Nor is the fact to be wondered at, ‘ 
though contrary to the popular impression. After all, 
the invaders, unl^s they Occupy large and ^'ealthy 
cities—and this was not the casd in France—can 
hardly impose ©n thte country tlu^y invade more than 
the^expense of tl\eir living. Clothing^ and'munitionq of 
y^tfmust all be secured beforehand or at horn?, and it 
is difficult'to impose money f^es which cmild i)e im¬ 
mediately ftsefol when credit is suspended, however 
wealthy a country may» Be. 'The *gseat^ bi^k of the 
wealth is fi/ed in objects whichf cannot be* carried ai>ray 
at all,«4j|; in obJe*cts frhich canrfbt be carried away 
qiiickly and sold,»so as to*be converted to the invader’s 
use. Hq mipt tak^ therefore, even for his own ton- 
venience, only what he can cbhsume at oJfce. ^ pro- 
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longed occupation, with military operations suspended 
in the occimied districts, would enable the conqueror 
to impose heavier tributes, but such an occupation is 
only occasionally possible during a war. 

Besides all this, there was a considerable local ex¬ 
penditure throughout France in departments not occu¬ 
pied by the enemy in mobilising the National Guard, 
But the amounts have been reimbursed by the State, 
and are included in the above war credits. 

There are two heads of loss, however, about which, 
perhaps, there may be some doubt The first of these 
is the damage caused to roads and bridges throughout 
the invaded departments. According to an official re¬ 
port made by a Commission of the Assembly, dated 
May 21, i87r, these losses appear to have been; 


Damage to Communal roads.;£40o,ooo 

„ Departmental roads. 360,000 

„ Imperial roads. 366,000 


Total ... .;^i, 126,000 


These losses, however, are probably included in the 
figures already submitted—the account for liquidating 
‘the cosi? of the war including large votes to the com¬ 
munes and departments, and the budgets including 
additional votes to the Ministry of Public Works for 
urgetv^ repairs. The total* amount is too small to make 
any material difforence in the estimate of the total cost 
of the war. * « , 

^The second doubtVul item is the damage done to the 
ra'ilwa3fg, but it is* not likely to have exceeded in an^unt 
the damage to the roadj^, the length of the railways en¬ 
dangered oeing much less than that o| the roads^. As 
a matter^of f^c^ the rtGlwV34s were not much cut up, 
buf were'frelly used by the Qermans thrdugh the war. 
The r^^lling,stock Was injured* or c&rried aw^by the 
Germans, but the rolling stock of ill the ^r'luways^in 
SrRnce can hardly be* WQi 4 h ,^20»ooo,oco, and even if 
it wa?darttSiged 5 peifrent.—a* most liberal allowance 
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—the loss would be under a million. The omission of 
any estimate for this head of loss, therefore, should it 
prove not to be included in the above figures, will not 
alter materially the totals with which we shall have to 
deal. 

We may put the direct losses in Franca therefore at 
about 164,000,000, viz., ,^i 20,000,000 directly ex¬ 
pended by the Government, and ;^44,o88,ooo expended 
or lost by destruction of property in the provinces. It 
remains to inquire what expense was incurred by Ger¬ 
many of a similar nature. 

And first as to the Government expenditure. The 
amount, it is believed, cannot exceed between 
;^40,ooo,ooo and ,^50,000,000. We have been unable 
to obtain any exact figures, but a few considerations 
may satisfy us that ;^50,ooo,ooo will be an approxi¬ 
mately correct amount to take. 

In the first place, this is about the amount of the 
sums which Germany had to borrow for the actual 
conduct of the war, and as the indemnity was not 
afterwards appropriated to defray*thi 4 war expenditure, 
and there were no other extraordinary resources, the 
loans must be nearly the measure cff the outlay of the, 
German Governments. So far as can be ascertained, 
the new loans and additionsf to the floating debt 
were: 


North Germany- 

First issue of Treasurj Bills. . . s . . . ^,5,000,000 
First issue of Tfeasury Bonds . . ‘ . . 7,500,000 

Second ditto % ditto ....... 7,500,001^ 

funded loan. 15,0^0,000 


Bavaria ........ _ _ . . 5,000,000 

Smaller German States . . . . . . 5,000,000 

-r 

^45,000,000 

FrussiaffWar treasurj exhaustea. 4,560,000 

Tdlal . . . ... . • •^^9.50400': 
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This was ail the money which it was necessary for 
Germany to provide during' the progress of the war. 
To err on the safe side, however, we may put the 
amount at ;^6o,000,000, to allow for arrears left 
over.^ • 

The direct expenditure for the war thus cost Ger¬ 
many, in the first instance, about 60,000,000, against 
;^i 64,000,000, which we have seen was the cost to 
France. Such is the difference made to a country, first, 
by being unprepared, and so having to spend more 
hastily; and second, by being the seat of war, when 
war is carried on in conformity with the rules which 
the Germans have followed. In any case, it is ex¬ 
pensive to be the seat of war, but France was caught 
unprepared every way, and would have had to pay far 
more dearly than its opponent, even if there had been 
no indemnity to follow. 

The other direct losses of Germany—viz., the losses 
of individual!—seem hardly worth considering. The 
only losses of the kind a^^pear to have been the cap¬ 
tures of German ships by French cruisers, but the 
captures were only eighty in number, and the total out¬ 
play thus occasion^, as well as for ships detained, ap¬ 
pears t(J hpe been only ;^450,ooo.® The amount is 
absolutely’insignificaBt^compared with the figures with 
which we are dealing. Claims have also been made by 
German shipowners on aCcount of^hips lying idle, but 
they belong to tMfe department of indirect losses, with 
which we have yet tp deal. * . 

,An<^er direct loss which would <also be sust^ned, 
by th^Germans is the difference between the#teal 
valu^of^rticles requisitioned by the Government in 
mobilising the arrny s,ad the price which the Go.vern- 
ment pays foe «them. ^ut there are no data for es- 

• A ^ 

* • * 

' ^outlay according to th* latesf German account is pu 

at rathennore toan ;£9o,ooo,ooo, but this suni includes rUflly indirect 

items, so that the above estimate is really nearthe marll. See “ Pr«is- 

sUchenJah.^ch fur 1875.” * * 

’ Behn corespondent of*‘*ine limes," June 3 1871. 
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timating this loss, which could not however be 
large. 

There is one other item which we must discuss 
before leaving this part of our subject. We may fairly 
include as part of the direct cost of the war the capital 
of the new pensions which the losses of the war occa¬ 
sion. They are part of the pay of the soldiers, and are 
directly caused by the war, although they are only paid 
in subsequent years. We must charge as part of the 
direct cost therefore a capital sum sufficient to provide 
the pensions. No very exact amount can be stated for 
two reasons: (i) the annual amount of the additional 
pensions will probably not be ascertainable for a year 
or two; and (2) there are hardly any data for calcu¬ 
lating the capital value. Still the item is worth men¬ 
tioning. In the French Budget for 1872 the additional 
military pensions charged amount to 56,000, which 
at twenty years’ purchase would represent a capital of 
;^3,ooo,ooo, and it is not unlikely that before the ac¬ 
counts of the war are closed the'amount will be about 
double, say ,,^5,000,000 altogether. .The cost to Ger¬ 
many will be at least as great, though no similar figure 
can be mentioned, as one of the usee of tfe French in¬ 
demnity to the Germans has been the establishment 
for the first time of a military (pension fund. It is im¬ 
possible to say, then, what the cost of the pensions 
caused by the wai; will be.' But as the war vjas not 
more murderous for Germany than France, but rather 
less murderous, and iSie scale of living has not been so 
^high in Germany,, we shall probably not ba under tjie 
maul in estimating the cost of the'war penlions to 
Germany it the same rate as t^e cost of th^lik# pen¬ 
sions^ to Francot We havcythus an additional sum of 
.^io,oc»,ooo to add to Ae diFect bost^of tJie war—- 
.^5,000,000 ft) each country. 

The^ole account uji to this pdirjt wilUstanc^; 
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Direct Cost to France. 

War credits and expenses of re-equip¬ 
ment, etc. *.;£^izo,ooo,ooo 

Fines, requisitions, and destruction of 
property (less ;^4,ooo,ooo reckoned 

in war credits). 44,^0,000 

Capital value of jvar pensions . . . 5,000,000 

-.[£^169,000,000 

Direct Cost to Germany. 

War credits, etc., less requisitions levied 

in France.;£6o,ooo,ooo 

Capital value of war pensions . . . 5,000,000 

-65,000,000 

'I’otal Direct Expenditure .... ^£234,000,000 


Such was the direct cost of the war to both Govern- 
mertls, so far as we can ascertain it. The two countries 
would have been “out ” of this sum, and no more, had 
they been able to carry on their war operations without 
a stoppage of* industry and production, and by hiring 
soldiers from distant couutrVs with which they had no 
other relations. Looljed at in this way, as the Finance 
Minister ofa despotic country might be disposed to 
view it, war cannot be considered a very expensive 
|:ame. Rirthis sum of ^234,000.000 the Governments 
of two gr2ftt nations carried on unremitting hostilities 
against pch other, employing altogether two-and-a- 
half m^lions of men for a period of nearly eight months. 
That is, it cost them both nearly £’30,000,000 a month. 
At this rate, war is <^heap. The ftggr^ate annual in¬ 
come of tlj^ people of the two cou9tries is probably 
about 200,000,000, so that the direct cost of war at 
this r^e for a twelvempnth would have b*n a little 
over a tfurd of the national income.^Both countries 
therefore,^so faf js’mere'^xponditure on warlike opera¬ 
tions is concerned, and if tlje expanse ^ere divided 
equally^coalij have gone on figfcting'for an indefinitely 
longer period without exhausting their rgaferial re- 
sqpfces. i his is- a scSnewnat different wew from the 
popul*--on<f about the <:x|iense of modern warfare, but 
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there is no doubt about tbe fkcts, and the conclusion is 
in agreement with what might be expected from the 
strength of modern industry. It is the natural result of 
the introduction of machinery and the great accumula¬ 
tion of wealth, that great communities should be capable 
of extravagance for lengthened periodsi without ap¬ 
proaching exhaustion, a feat which was hardly possible 
before the age of mechanical invention. Of course they 
would impoverish themselves in time, but the margin 
before exhaustion comes, comparing modern societies 
with the old, appears to have been increased ‘ 

II.— The Indirect Expenses and Losses. 

We now come to more difficult ground. So far we 
have had tolerable data before us—the figT,ires of bud¬ 
gets and official reports and the public borrowings of 
the belligerent Governments. But when, we come to 
the indirect expense of a war we,have no such guide. 
We know that it is quite as real a matter—that in any 
business the loss which a man ha'is to* undea-go in with¬ 
drawing capital from some other undertaking to em¬ 
bark in it is fairly reckoned as part'of the co§t of the* 
new business. If he is making ^en per cent, elsewhere, 
and makes fifteen in the new busmess, his net gain by 
the change is five per centj If his new business is 
wholly profitless, he loses ten per cent. Still worse, if 
he abandons the ide^ of profit altogether and expends 
his capital in Extravagance, he <s poorer not only 
•b^ rile loss of idcome for a time, but by'ch«^ whole 
capital he jvastes. This last is the case of a nation en¬ 
gaged in war to a greater or *less extent—^sffcially 

‘ The contributions to varioifi charitable asseciitjons.in relief of 
the wounded an!l othe» victims pf the wir are also a paft of the diject 
cost; bu^compared wWi the tther items hee dealt with it would be 
of no mtflfcnt to reckon them, even if exact data ^ere pricurable. 
But the relief »ocieties*were so nunerou%and scattered, and so l^rge 
a pkrt of tlje cotftributioift v;as»in klhd, that there are practically «o 
data for an estimate. 
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in war as now conducted by European nations, who 
abstract from industrial pursuits enormous masses of 
the civil population. The community not only takes to 
spending, but part of its former income ceases. The 
expenditure and loss of income make \jp the bill which 
its extravagance really costs. But this loss of income 
in the case 0/ great communities is difficult to ascer¬ 
tain. How far industry is suspended, and how far the 
war is the cause of it, are both very difficult questions 
to answer. And there are more serious difficulties 
behind. In the present conditions of modern industry, 
a nation whose pursuits are disturbed cannot fall back 
exactly into the old groove. When it settles down 
again it may have to engage to some extent in less 
productive industries than those which were formerly 
open to it. The difference between the old and the 
new profit is Slot only difficult to ascertain, but it is im¬ 
possible of course to state the loss in capital which is 
equivalent to the loss of annual profit. On these points 
therefore, in relation to the present war, we shall only 
offer the roughest posgiblc estimate. 

To take the case of France first. The main point is 
the loss of national income, and one measure of the 
l^ss, it is conceived, will be the falling off of the 
.national revenue. In proportion to the losses of the 
taxpayer, he would be able to pay fewer taxes, so that 
the national revenue would prob^ly suffer in the 
same degree as the aggregate income of the nation. 
And as the national :^Svenue and the falling off it sus¬ 
tained in th# years of war are both ascertainajjle 
amduntsoyhile th 5 aggregate income of the natio»*i» 
an approi^ately calculable amount, it*will b^ possible 
to State irT this manner wl^at the defv:iem:y on ,the 
^S?*‘_egate inconf^nlay come ta. The figure to be thus 
obtmned will 'cbviouslj^be a very rough one. Many 
of the F^rench ilbtional rei^nue*would no|Juctu- 
witlr the prosperity or ^aHversity* of the people* 
Thp«dire.:t taxes on land, for jnStance,«,are,in the 
nature 9 f fiAd charges, flot varying wijh the income of 
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those who pay them, but collected almost to the full 
amount, irrespective of individual profits or losses, A 
bad year will no doubt cause an unusual amount of 
" (Ugrhments ” to relieve the very poor, but the bulk 
of the tax will bp unaffected. Much of the same may 
be said of the other direct taxes, which ajre all fixed on 
arbitrary bases similar to the direct tax on land. On 
the other hand, other parts of the revenue might fall 
off to an amount much greater in proportion than the 
diminution of the aggregate income which was the 
cause of the failure. The attempt of individuals not to 
trench on their capital, but to square their expendi¬ 
ture with their diminished income, might cause such 
an economy of luxuries as very seriously to diminish 
the amounts raised from optional taxation—the taxa¬ 
tion, that is, which people regulate for themselves by 
the consumption of taxable articles. The business of 
transfer may also be suspended to a much greater ex¬ 
tent than the business of production, and so cause a 
disproportionate loss of revenue arising from charges 
on transactions. On the wholCt hwever, when it is 
considered that as regards all moderate charges on 
articles of consumption a very slight re luciion of the 
national revenue would imply very large ecorwmies oh 
the part of the taxpayer, thei^ax being only a small. 
part of the cost, and when it is also considered that 
the direct taxes wjjich are not optional in thei^ nature 
are only a fourth part of the State sevenue of France, 
so that the fixed ra^enue, unaffjcted by the adverse 
fortune of the nation, is the least importaal^it may be 
KSiimed as most probable that the'aggregaft inco'me 
of the pe6ple will have fallen pff in excess of the pro- 
pordon to«whifh the nati^'jial revenue ha^T^en off. 
To assume a loss of aggre^e inCogi| in proportion 
only to the foss of natioi»l revenue will g!ve us a mini¬ 
mum ^nd not a nlaxiiham estimate. ^ 

^ Now -wjiat hat been tim loss of national refenue to 
"Franeejhro|igh thenar? The f'rencb official estimates 
are as follows: 
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Loss of revenue in 1870.;£'i 1,400,000 

Do. do. in 1871. 13,480,000 


Total.;^24,880,000 

•. 


Such is the calculated loss for a period of eighteen 
months, but two deductions must be made for our pre¬ 
sent purpose, as we are dealing only with the loss 
occasioned by the interruption of business through the 
war. We must deduct, in the first place, the loss occa¬ 
sioned by the Germans collecting the taxes instead of 
the French authorities, the amount so collected, as 
above stated, being 1,960,000. The taxes were in 
fact paid, though the French Government did not get 
them. And we must deduct in the same way the loss 
of revenue occasioned by the transfer of Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany. This loss also was not caused 
by the deficieijcy of income of the French taxpayers. 
As the annual loss appears to be about ;;^2,452,ooo,^ 
the loss for eighteen months would be 676,000, 
which falls tq be dedflcted along with the amount of 
the taxes actually levied by the Germans from the 
ajjove total of ;^24,^0,000. The net loss of revenue 
to France therefore duetto the interruption of business, 
withdrawals civilian^ from industrial pursuits, and 
the like, would be as follows; 

t • 


' Annual lens of Rt.cnue to France by transfer of Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany [comf^ed from BudgA of i&ya]. 

Land tax ^.» . ^219,000 

PersoM* and furniftire tax. 74,000 

Door and window tax. f i,ooo 

Patetfcttj!. (estimate).! . 114,000 

Mainmast tax. . . \ yf\ .•. *18,000, 

Registration of (ftqpiiJ duties . .«.619,000 

Customs and's?It duties j> ...... t. . *296,000 

Miscellaneous indirectiax . . .^. . 840,0^0 

Postaljrevenue. i2o,a8o 

Produce of forest . . ^ . . . *. . 160,000 

• . . * \-=— 
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Total loss of revenue in eighteen months as above . ;^24,880,000 
Deduct taxes levied by Germans . . ;^i,96o,ooo 
„ loss of revenue by transfer of 
Alsace and Lorraine to Ger¬ 
many . 3,676,000 

-5,636,000 

Net loss by interruption of business, etc. ..^19,244,000 


This is at the rate of 12,800,000 per annum, and as 
the annual revenue of France before the war, as fixed 
in the Budget for 1871, was ;^75,200,000, the propor¬ 
tion of revenue lost by stoppage of industry is as nearly 
as possible 17 per cent.—the loss running for a period 
of eighteen months. 

We have only, then, to apply this measure to the 
aggregate income of France for a similar period, to see 
what individual loss the war has occasioned. Various 
estimates have been given of that income, but taking the 
most moderate estimate of ;^6oo,ooo,6oo yearly, the 
loss in eighteen months, at the'rate of 17 percent, 
would be 15 3,000,000. . 

To this ought perhaps to be added the probable loss 
of income in years subsequent to 1871, before the 
routine of industry is fully re-established f but this 
would be too hypothetical in inquiry, and belongs-* 
rather to the question as to what has been the per¬ 
manent loss of capital to Prance through the li^ar. 

Is there any way, however, ^of testing whether the 
French people on ‘•the average^ivould only lose a fifth 
ot their income^for eighteen months^ inclsdjng a pqriod 
•■ollnearl)^ eight months when both war and insurrection 
had been over; and much of the ordinar)^,a»)cations 
of .the people Jiad been reamed? Let us consider for 
a moment ^n detail how far Fren^*udustcv would be 
affected. 

Itipay be cohsideftd^as certain, to begin yith, that 
tagricultufiil opei-ations wquld ^not be very much inter¬ 
fered vith.e To a "certain extent the season of th*ewar 
was favourabletto an auricultairal country.^llirsummer ’ 
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was far advanced when it began, and the autumn was 
well over be|ore the levies whose absence would have 
seriously hindered agriculture were called out. Peace 
was finally concluded again before the end of February, 
in time to let the greater part of the tevies return for 
the labours of the spring and summer. In this way the 
harvest of 1870 was gathered in somehow, notwith¬ 
standing the outbreak of war, and the harvest of 1871 
could not have been much diminished by the want of 
preliminary cultivation. Even in the occupied districts 
the harvest of 1870 would not be lost, nor would the 
preparations for the crops of 1871 be much interfered 
with. As regards the harvest of 1870, the change which 
was made by the invasion was that the German armies 
to a large extent reaped it instead of the French 
farmers, or it was destroyed by the operations of the 
war. But the losses of this sort have already been 
counted under the head of direct losses,’ and ought not 
to be counted twice over. As regards the preparations 
for 1871, the occupied districts stand in much the same 
position as the unoccupied, peace having been con¬ 
cluded in time to let the bulk of the labours of the 
season be^ proceeded^ with, and the occupation in no 
way preventing the retimnof the farmers to their work. 
There is noteason to bfeiievethat even in the occupied 
districts there was any material suspension of agricul¬ 
tural industry beyond what* took place in other parts 
of France. • , 

How much, then, wauld the suspension come to even 
on tin extreRjft calqilation—on the basfe, that is, of all 
labour being stopped in proportion to the w^hdrawal* 
of agricwitijral labourers for the num^ous levies that 
were raised ? Agricultare/#!r unlike mai.jfatturing. in 
this respect, tljit its existence* from day tf day does 
not depend on the freedom of bredit ^nd perfect free¬ 
dom of gommunication. These^things are in tht end 
important, but they can*be fcorne for ‘monthe withoufc 

' See p. 
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more than the most passing damage, if the farmer 
ultimately gets a market for what he does,not consume 
himself, and the facilities of credit and free communica¬ 
tion are again opened up. The loss, then, could hardly 
be greater tha^ in proportion to the withdrawal of 
hands, and the withdrawal could hardly be more than 
about one-twelfth of the whole. The agricultural popu¬ 
lation of France is about three-fifths of the whole, or 
about 22,000,000, of whom about 5,400,000 would be 
adult males engaged in the actual work of production. 
Possibly we ought to include the estimate of a large 
amount for female labour and for the labour of grown¬ 
up children, but our case is quite strong enough as to 
the small effect which the withdrawal of the levies 
would have on agricultural industry if we take the 
usual supply of labour at only 5,400,000 hands. The 
total new levies for the war being about 800,000, the 
proportion from the agricultural distpcts would be 
480,000, which is almost exactly one-twelfth of the 
above total of 5,400,000 labourers. Assuming, there¬ 
fore, that the diminution of agriculturil labours for one 
year was one-twelfth—which is a strong assumption, 
as the labourers were only away hr eight months, aqd 
that not for the best part of the season—we may 
estimate very quickly the loss df income that would be ' 
occasioned. The " net annual value ” of the rural 
property of Franee is 10^,000,000,' which, alicording 
to the usual mode of reckoning, shSws a production of 
three times that amount, or ;^31 *,000,000. One-twelfth 
ofithis sum wodld be ^^26,500,000, whichN/qjild be the 
'maximuiji loss of agricultural income—apart from the 
amounts paid ifi requisitions and fines—ootsaasoned to 
France in’ the war of I'S^o-iS;^. For the reasons 
above statpd, however,* the Ipss, it'ii^ believed, could 
not be so much.*. It is^rfo doubt h-ue that in exceptional 
distr&ts, to which these/vices of the Peasant farmers’ 
6eed Fuitd were so usefulltheae was a great hindrance 

j. . • • ° • 

* See HepOTts on Land Tenure ^different counjpgyp EuTope, 
^nd Mr. Goschen’sReport oi^LocaWaxation. . 
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to production in the want of seed, owing to the 
thoroughness of the Prussian perquisitions; b^ut in the 
absence of all reports as to large areas of land being 
left uncultivated, we may conclude that this cause 
exerted an almost inappreciable influence in com¬ 
parison with the extent of French agriculture. Except 
in isolated cases, the war left the French agriculturists 
wealthy enough to resume their pursuits, and purchase 
seed and stock—the requisitions in the invaded dis¬ 
tricts, ,,^13,000,000, and the destruction of property, 
,^5,600,000, being, after all, barely 6 per cent, of the 
agricultural production of the whole of France for one 
year, and barely 12 per cent, of the production of the 
invaded districts. 

We may set down, then, about ,^26,500,000 as the 
maximum loss of agricultural income. Reckoning in the 
same way the manufacturing loss, viz., in proportion to 
the withdrawal of labour, or about one-twelfth of the 
total production, we should have to add to this sum 
about ;^23,500,000, making ^lie total loss of income by 
this mode of reckoning ^50,000,000.1 But the loss of 
manufacturing income would of course be greater, 
ijianufactures being^o much more sensitive than agri¬ 
culture t8 the disturBa^ce of invasion. Without credit 
• and without the means of communication, manufactur¬ 
ing establishments must be closed. Neither purchases 
nor salts except to a limited amount are made with 
ready money, and evep if they could be made, war and 
invasioii would prevent the conveyance'of raw material 
and manu^-vetureii articles to and frcfm distant spots - 
which is’essential to the life of any large Ijade. ^5 
doubt i4g;e are many industries which will go on as 
usual, the dealing from d’^y'to day in»ti;e Viecessaries 
of life going qrf nearly to as gVeat an extent as before, 
and generally all retail ’commerce, a^ was the case in 

‘ We Climate the manufacturing production at j£z82,ooo,ooo, 
makiijg uf^ with the above stm oi ,,^3i8,c)po,ooo allwed for agfl- 
cul|pal H^J(jtion, the total pf ;^6oo,oqo,ooo, which we have taken 
as the aggregate income of the French people. ' 
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Paris during the siege, being more or less active. In 
the unoccupied districts, too, manufacturing enterprise 
would only be partially suspended, though it would, 
on the whole, be much less profitable than before; and 
the Germans, k is known, managed to prevent the 
complete suspension of business not only in Alsace, 
but in such advanced towns in their occupation as 
Rheims and Rouen. If we estimate that outside the 
invaded districts, including Paris, business was one- 
fourth suspended for eight months of war, and that 
where the invasion extended it was three-fourths sus¬ 
pended for the same period, the estimate would hardly 
seem to be the least under the reality. But this would 
only make the loss of manufacturing income about 
;^93,ooo,ooo, viz.: 

One-fourth of manufacturing income in un-' 
occupied districts (^^140,000,000 annually ') 

for eight months.(. ;^a3,333,ooo 

Three-fourths of manufacturing iocome in 
occupied districts (;^i4o,000,000 annually ’) 
for eight months.t. . A . 70,000,000 

Total.:^ 9 :. 333 .ooo 


Adding this sum to the abovb total of ^26,500,000 
allowed for the loss of agricultural income, we obtain 
as the figure for the total loss ;^n9,833,ooo, \vhich is 
about ;^'30,ooo,ooq less than the %um we arrived at 
above by draining what appear^ to us a legitimate in- 
f^ence from the diminution of national r^gue. 1/ we 
‘reftiemb^r, however, that the suspension of manufactur¬ 
ing enterprise would continue for some moaiie in 1871 
after the war was over, ^ that jn the present mode 
e , * ^• 

’ Practically about one-hall of France in population was occupied 
or bes^ged by the (jermaif-troops, and the districts thus dealt with 
included Paris, Rouen, Rheims, ^ancy, and other impoitent towns, 
Yjtris itself \>eing by % the most in^rtant manufacturing jcity in 
France. 4 Ve tssume, then^ that nalffthe manufactiyi pg ^^nrbdfetinn 
_ _was in the occupiec^and half in thAnoccupied distnets; 
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of computation we have only been dealing with a period 
of eight months, whereas the former estimate applied 
tothe whole^f i87oand 1871, it will be recognized that 
the results of the two methods of computation very 
nearly correspond. Sofar as wecan judge,;^i50,000,000 
would be about the mark. 

There is one circumstance which may, perhaps, throw 
doubt on this conclusion, unless explained. The exports 
and imports of France have not diminished as we should 
expect them to do with the diminution of manufactur¬ 
ing production. The exports and imports of the last 
three years compare as follows: 


Imports for Consumption. 




1871. 

6 

00 

1869. 

' 


1000 frs. 

1000 frs. 

1000 frs. 

Articles of food . 


983.677 

720,844 

693,828 

Raw materials and natural 

productions .. . 


1,862,296 

1.679.988 

2,030,618 

264,616 

Manufactures . . 


314.591 

218,560 

Other articles . . 


232,685 

161,918 

164,009 

Total,. . 

• 

3.393.249 

2,781,310 

3.153.071 


Exporter French Productions. 

Manufactures . . . . ^. 1,620,911 1,562,429 1,756,320 

Articles of food, raw mate- 
rial% and natural produc- • 

fiop-s ..1,110,522 ^,181,848 1,185,667 

Other articles . . *. .,. 134,180 115,850 132,954 

t —--•-,-- 

Total . . . 2,865,613 2,860,127 3,074,941 


These not the figures ^a trade which.has dimin¬ 
ished; it is ra{h§r‘an*increasing tradle. But the* ex¬ 
planation ‘is i/try simple. Ot^e is, that gftat internal 
losses would be liktly to cawse a* large expprt for 
realization, i^ile after the jvar was quite over flie im- 
poji^s vjpald at first incrSasQ largely,rfn ord^r to repleni^ 
stores ^ariawarehouses* and self many es'tablflshments 
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going. Another explanation of the increased external 
trade is also to be found in the fact that two provinces 
between which and the rest of France tHfere was for¬ 
merly a most intimate home trade have, for the first time, 
become external; so that what was formerly home trade 
is now reckoned as foreign. In reality, the figures 
prove a falling-off of business, though the exact amount 
cannot be stated, and may not correspond exactly to 
the exact diminution of manufacturing production in 
France in the years of war. 

So much for the loss of income sustained by French¬ 
men during the war. But not only does the suspension 
of business by war and invasion cause a lo.ss of present 
income to a community, it entails a permanent de¬ 
preciation of producing power, that is, of the annual 
income which the community is capable of earning— 
on which some estimate ought also to be placed. It is 
certain that some such depreciation cannot but occur. 
The connections of great establishments'are destroyed, 
the staff is broken up, many labourers have been killed 
or injured, the business which is^ rested after a war, 
at any rate after so prolonged'an interruption of its 
usual course as French commerce sustained, "is never 
precisely the same as it was befoi?^the war. @f coursfe 
any estimate of the present ca|5/tal value of an annual 
loss of income of this kind must be very wide indeed. 
Fortunately there ^is one French tax which appears to 
supply data for such an estimate. ^ We refer to the 
Trade Licence, Taxy which appljjes a varying scale to 
nearly every dags of merchants and tradejs^ according 
tP'Jhe size of the towns in which they resicft: and the 
nature of business they pursue. Any great convulsion 
in business,diminishing tk&^amount of its p^ts must 
seridusly affect the tax: many trader's jWill be declassed; 
others will *be driven irom business altogether and ' 
occupy the place’of la&ourers oi’ assistants to larger 
capitansts^ thera will be p great deal of miration, 
(fijring which, capitai will ba locked up, or at least* ^ill 
be less firoductiye. There uaJt also be a glWdeal of 
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emigration which will have the same effect, even if the 
emigrants, as will probably happen, should ultimately 
return. All*the changes will cause the licence tax to 
be less productive, though perhaps the diminution may 
not go quite so far in proportion as the diminution in 
the earning power of the community. The scale of the 
tax remaining the same, and most people refusing to 
change their business even if they make less out of it 
than before, the result will be that the tax will yield 
nearly the same as before in proportion to the numbers 
affected, but those who pay it may all be somewhat 
poorer. Insufficient as the test is, however, it is the 
only one we have got, and it is perhaps better than 
none. The way to apply it will be to calculate what 
the annual loss of the business income of France will 
be if it suffers in the same proportion as the licence 
tax, and then multiply the sum so obtained by the 
number of years’ purchase we may consider the income 
to be worth. • 

According to the Budget of 1872, the loss on the 
“ principal ” of the lichee tax due to the general effects 
of the war is'between *3 and 4 per cent. The total de¬ 
ficiency, as compared with the estimate for 1871, which 
i^as madfc before thVwar, is £ 168,800, equal to 7 per 
, cent, on a 4 :otal yieldrof ^2,462,000; but of this de¬ 
ficiency, about ;^'8o,ooo, or 3.3 per cent., is caused 
by the ttransfer of Alsace ‘and Lorrjiine to Germany. 
There remains, therefore, only ,^88,000 which can be 
ascribed to the generfl effects of the war, and the per¬ 
centage of this loss is about 3.7, or say 4 per cent. If ^ 
this test i^fairly Applicable, then we may assume wat' 
France has lost about one twenty-fifth part eff its earn¬ 
ing power in business in^eonsequenqe of»the war— 
that is, one tw«nty-fifth part «f the above^annual sum 
of ;^28o,ooo,dco which We have reckoned as the income 
of the Frencji people, independently of their agricul¬ 
ture, o«*an annual losj of|;^ii,20o,«oo. ijow many 
years’ purchase must we reckon tcnascertgin the equi¬ 
valent ttpftal value of this loss.^ This point must 
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p linly be left a good deal to conjecture, but the 
equivalent, we should think, will be at the very least 
ten years’ purchase, making the loss 12,000,000. 
The value of businesses reckoned by multiples of the 
annual income yielded varies indeiinitely, and perhaps 
ten years’ purchase would be too high an average in 
such a country as England, where profits are large in 
consequence of the large amounts which traders are 
able to borrow in addition to the capital they them¬ 
selves embark; but in a country like France, where 
there is far less credit, and business capital, amount 
for amount, is consequently less profitable, ten years’ 
purchase is probably rather too little than too much. 
At any rate, it does not appear extravagant to reckon 
that a war like last year, and the invasion which fol¬ 
lowed, besides the immediate loss of income and heavier 
taxes which they entailed, should have cost the busi¬ 
ness men of France the equivalent of ^112,000,000, 
or ;^i 1,200,000 per annum. There must have been a 
large loss of some kind on this head, and we do not see 
how it can be reckoned at less. 

Probably the agricultural iricome of ‘France may 
have permanently suffered in the same way, but it can 
hardly have suffered much, bein^almost independent 
of the credit and connections 4'hich make the life of 
business. A long-enduring war would have injured 
agriculture greatly, especialy the culture of th* grape, 
through the loss of markets and tlje displacement by 
competing vin^ districts, but a sii^le winter’s war could 
have no such effect. , 

iVe have still one more head (5f indir^t los^ to 
consider,'viz.; the loss of life and the invaliding of 
wounded and sick. But wfe must pass these wer very 
slightly, as^ losses on which no {Je(;uaiary value can 
properly be placed. Wa subjoin a calculation of what' 
the coital value ‘of the lives affected by death or in¬ 
validing i} the Brench Ar|riy may come to: 
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Estimate of money value of lives destroyed or injured in French 


Army; 

30,000 ‘ killid. 30,000 

30,000 * totally invalided. 30,000 

90,000,’ about one-eighth invalided on the average 10,000 

«- 

Complete lives destroyed (say). 70,000 

Average earning power, per annum . . . ;^4o 


Total annual loss.;^2,800,000 

Present value of annuity of ;^i on single life at 
age of 25, and reckoning 5 per cent. (Carlisle 
Tables) . . . .. ;^i5 


Estimated capital value of lives lost or invalided . ;£42,ooo,ooo 


The total is ,1^42,000,000, and we doubt if the loss or 
injury of life in an economic sense could be more. 
Still the calculation must only be taken for what it is 
worth, an imperfect way of representing in money the 
material loss Which is certainly occasioned by the de¬ 
struction of human life. ^r. addition we should prob¬ 
ably reckon that th^ loss and injury of life among 
civilians produced a Similar loss. In Paris alone it is 
reckoned that the additional deaths due to the war 
Vere as‘follows in and 1871; 

,♦ • 

Deaths in 1870.73,581 

Ditto 1871 . . . .,.99,945 


Less average mortalitj^of two years 


173.526 

90,000 


Tota^due to war 



There must have beep greaf injury to^HfeJjeyond this 
where the additien&l mortalitsy is so large. ^ThrougTiout 


Accoidiug Jo these Azures, our ea.lmate*of the total killed and 
woundedfin the French armies 150,000, bijt there are fe'^ official 
d^.and we have been obliged, to make ^he best estimate we ctn 
contradiqjory notices in books ^n th»campaign. 
The German losses, reckoned Jh the same way, were about 100,000. ' 
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the country and in the numerous besieged places there 
would be a similar loss of civilian life by privations, 
but considering that Paris was exceptionally tried, and 
that the above total of 83,000 would include the deaths 
of the soldiers iit Paris, it would, perhaps, be unsafe to 
put the total deaths throughout France owing to the 
war at more than 200,000. And of these one-half would 
be aged, of hardly any economic value compared with 
the young, whose expectation of life is at its highest.* 
Taking the loss of civilian life, therefore, as the basis 
of the preceding calculation at 100,000 units, the pre¬ 
sent capital value would be ^60,000,000, which will 
fall to be added to the above ^42,000,000 of Army 
loss—in all ^102,000,000. We repeat, however, that 
this calculation is only given pour nUlmoire, and to 
render a little more definite the conception of the 
losses which are involved in war. It should be re¬ 
membered, besides, that part of the losses on this 
account—so far at least as they affect''the surviving 
community—must have been reckoned under the pre¬ 
vious head, there being nothing distinguish the 
failure of the licence tax through' the death “or invaliding 
of the licencees from the failure which is due to more 
general causes. In any generalof the exj)enses of 
the war it would be improper to include both items to 
the full amount if they could be exactly ascertained. 

The indirect losses of th‘e French, therefore?; in the 
war, omitting any direct estimate foe the value of lives 
lost or injured,4may'be summariaed as follows: 

1. Loss of income in 1870-71 . ;£i5o/)oo,ooo^ 

2. Losf of permanent business, equal to . 112,000,000 

« ■ I- .. 1 1.1 

Total Indirect Loss (St^) .... ;^262,?oo,ooo 

• _ 

^ „ c . 

We come, then, to the German losses of a similar' 
nature which miy b^rvery shcfctly dealt with. The 

* » ‘ t ' *• . 

Since this was written the fact oft an unusual mortality having 
been occasioned directl^ apd indftectjy by the war, has beenSion- 
firmed by the Census Returns of i^. 
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principal causes of the great loss which France has 
sustained di|l not affect Germany. These causes, as we 
have seen, were not so much the abstraction of labourers 
from their employments, as the suspension of business 
through invasion. The loss of life ifl Germany was, 
moreover, confined to the Army, the privations of 
civilians, at least, being of the most insignificant kind 
compared with French privations. The indirect loss 
of Germany may therefore be summed up in the loss 
by abstraction of labourers, equal to estimated loss of 
France as above, or about 50,000,000; the loss by 
deaths and invaliding of soldiers, which we mention 
•bour m^moire, would be about two-thirds of the estim¬ 
ated loss of France as above, or about ;^3o,ooo,ooo. 

We do not think it would be of any use reckoning 
anything beyond this for the suspension of business in 
Germany. Business, in fact, went on pretty much as 
usual. Thougj;! the German ports were blockaded, the 
ports of Belgium and Holland were open, and Ger¬ 
many retained all its land couimunications unimpaired. 
Loss, therefore, could.hardly arise except to a quite 
inappreciable extent, for which it would not be worth 
while to^make alloi^^nce. There is the more reason 
for this, toq. becauseXis more than doubtful whether 
the loss by 'the abstraction of labour is not over-estim¬ 
ated, the labour having bqen abstracted, as we have 
already explained, at the season least injurious to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, rio far as any loss of the kind could 
be traced in its effecf on German revenues, we have 
no data to.^o upoij, the receipts of the Various Govewi- • 
ments having gone on increasing as if there Jtad bdtn* 
no war.W • 

We may end^ our, inquiry mto the iftdL'eCt losses at 

Something should perhaps be atlhed for fiie indirect manufac- 
tunng losses ofyWsace aifc Lorraine,‘but business there was not 
fjwrly sotong disturbed as in the 4 o*-ceded districts of France, and 
™ allowance for Gennan, indirect ^Jsses is betieved to hi 
ubeiK eiujugj^ in any case (p covet those of the^newlv-acouired 
province. 
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this point. No doubt other countries besides France 
and Germany were made to suffer—England especi¬ 
ally ; but the amount of the injury, even if not com¬ 
pensated by some indirect gains consequent on English 
manufactures temporarily or permanently displacing 
those of the belligerents, is lost in the enormous mag¬ 
nitude of the business over which the loss would be 
spread. 


III.— General Summary of the Cost of the War, 


Having thus gone through the various items of ex¬ 
pense and loss consequent on the war, we may see 
what the whole amounts ^o. The totals are as follows: 


France. 


Credits for carrying on war, re-equip¬ 
ment, and the like. 

Requisitions and fines levied by Ger¬ 
mans and destruction of property in 

- the war. 

Capital value of war p',nsions . . . 
Indirect losses, omitting estimate for 
loss of life. 

Total for France .... 


;^120,000,j00 

144 , 000,000 
.* 5,000,oop 

262,000 000 

^ ■ ■ ■ .^431.000,000 


Germany. 


Credits for carrying o« war and for re¬ 
equipment .^6oipoo,ooo 

Capital value of wgj- penStons . . . | 5,000,000 
Indirect losses, orating estimate for 
^ss of life. 504300,00c 


Total for Gtermany. . . 

. N 

Grand totSl of cost o^war 


• • • • 1^5,000,000 

• .. » . ;^546,000,000 


At thjj rate war is nof so.veryt:heap as it ^peared 
when we»looke(I only a*t Thetdirect expenditure. It 
cpst the,fwoielligefei;tsindfev|n or eight months about 
half their gross income, ,an4%uch figures irS^y a very 
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large exhaustion of stored-up capital. Even at this 
rate, howevfr. it would no doubt have taken a long 
time to exhaust the material resources of France and 
Germany. 


n''.—T he Permanent Loss of Capital. 

Up to this point we have been discussing the mere 
cost of the war, without any reference to the funds out 
of which it had to be defrayed. As we have already 
explaineci, the two questions are entirely distinct in 
theory. A very costly war may result in little or no 
permanent loss of capital, the belligerent nations pay¬ 
ing the expense entirely out of their income, and like¬ 
wise' saying out of their income enough capital to 
compensate those indirect car ^ s of subsequent annual 
loss which we have discussed so much length. On 
the other hancf, a very cheap war may prove burden¬ 
some from the mode of dealing with its finance. A 
nation may go on living as usual, and the capital bur¬ 
den will then prove very heavy. What usually happens, 
ip fact, is the submission by the generation which 
carries oh a war to 'she ywarf-necessity of bearing a 
large pail pf the cost.* The Governments, to secure 
credit for borrowing, if for^no other purpose, must go 
as far 5 s they prudently can in imposing taxes. In¬ 
dividuals who su..'er Joss of income have often no 
capital which they cat? trench upon, and will they nill 
they, must^ adjust ^their expenditure t*o their incomp. 
Those who have capital will try every possible (S-' 
pedient tp keep it from diminishing. It is in this way 
that war, as a rule, is so quickly recoi'c. ed from.. A 
large part of tjih Oost figures dnly as so mu»h privation 
of those who carry it on. 

Going oveikthe items constituting tne above t&al of 
.^546,0^,000 seriatim, we brieve it Will be found tha« 
a Vjgfy large part indeed i\ not.a*permJhent.loss qjf 
capital, bhrfs exclusively & los^ endured ^ the time by. 
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the various victims of the war. Taking first the French 
expenditure, the principal item which became a per¬ 
manent loss appears to be the direct expenditure by 
the Government, amounting to £ 120,000,000. N0 part 
of the extra w^r expenditure either of 1870 or 1871 
was provided out of revenue. As regards 1870, the 
case stands thus: 


Budget of 1870. 


Amounl of peace expenditure.;£'72,44o,ooo 

„ war expenditure. 62,840,000 

Total expenditure.;^i3Si28o,ooo 

Estimated receipts, exclusive of loans . . 61,040,000 

Deficit.2^74.240^ooo 


The receipts were thus insufficient to meet the current 
peace expenditure, much less defray any portion of the 
war expenditure. 

As regards 1871, the account will stand: 

Budget OF 1S71. • 

Rectified amount of peace expenditure . 0,840,000 

Amount of war expenditure . . . . 35,(582,000 

;£ios, 922 ,ooo 

Estimated receipts, exclusive of loans . . 66,800,000 

C ■' ' 

Deficit. . ?., . ;^39,i22,ooo 

I 

H^re, again, tnt estimatea receipts^are insyfficienj for 
‘ the current peace expenditure. 

The whole war expenditure of the two years has 
thus been( defiyiyed by "borrowing, and constitutes a 
permanent iiurden on the country. * ', 

The second inlportanf item is the sum of /44.ooo,ooo 
for fii;fcs and requisitioAs, but a laPge part of this amount, 
Jf not thp- whole, will probably be defrayeS out of 
revenu^. This wcftil 4 be tte^ case with the Fftnch 
^xes levied by the German^f and a large'T^ft of the 
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requisitions, losses by fire and war, and the alleged 
plunder of the Germans, would be dealt with in a simi¬ 
lar manner by the individuals concerned. They make 
claims for reimbursement against their Government, 
but in the meantime they have charged the expense to 
revenue, and not to capital. How much has gone to 
the one account and how much to the other it would 
be impossible to say, and to divide the amount equally 
between the two heads where there are absolutely no 
data will perhaps be the safest plan. On the other 
hand, the Parisian contributions of £ 12,000,000 have 
certainly been charged against capital. The whole 
item of ;^44,ooo,ooo may therefore be distributed as 
follows: 


^ Charged against Capital. 

Parisian contributions . . £12,000,000 

One-half of remaining items 15,064,000 

-;^2 7,064,000 

Charged Af-.iit’ST Revenue. 

Taxes levied by Germa«s . ;£'i,96o,ooo 

One-half ofvemaining items 15,064,000 

-17,024,000 

* - ^ 

Total as above . \.;444,o88,ooo 


The idirect expenditure 'of Germany, .^6o,ooo,cxx), 
was also defrayed entirely by loans, or by contributions 
of the French indemni/!y, which were entirely supplied 
out of special loans raised by the Frenah Government. 

The renfaining hem of ^io,ooo,ocx) which we haji& 
mentioned as the capital value of the new war^ensions 
is also a capital charge,. 

We come, tbeiv R) the inoirecr expenajyure. The 
loss of income’through the suspensiomof business was 
substantially a charge on the iflcome of individuals. 
Many piiople,*as we hav^ ejlpfeined, had no capital to 
fall iack upon, and the unwillingness Ck( owners of 
capital tc^tfinch upon itf is also ‘quite intelHgiBle. In 

I- D 
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fact, all accounts from France agree in the statement 
that nothing could exceed the desperat^ pinching of 
the people during the progress of the war. Some 
capital, however, must have been lost through this 
loss of income, in consequence of savings which would 
otherwise have taken place not having &en made. All 
the usual savings would not be prevented, the pinch¬ 
ing being most unequally distributed, but say two-thirds 
were prevented. We should then have a loss of capital 
due to this cause amounting to about £60,000,000, the 
annual savings of France being at least .^60,000,000, 
if not more, so that the usual savings for eighteen 
months would be .^90,000,000. 

On the other hand, while Frenchmen individually 
may have pinched to the extent of the 150,000,000 
which we have estimated as their loss of income, they 
increased the burdens of the State by not paying taxes 
enough to meet the usual peace expenditure. The 
difference on this head in 1870 was .^1,000,000, and 
in 1871, .^4,000,000—a total of .^i5,ooo'ooo falling to 
be added to the amount of saving* prevented. We 
must also deal in the same way with .^^’4,000,000 of 
Paris revenue lost, making the total cha-ge to capital 
;^ 79 , 000 , 000 . 

The second item of indirect loss, amounting to . 
£ 112,000,000, is also a charge on capital, representing 
a permanent deficiency of Earning power. • 

As regards German indirect exaenditure, it may be 
considered thgt in “the circumsfences it has nearly all 
, b^een borne by income. .^50,000,000 is not a very large 
. deficiency, and would be easily cohered b^ the pViva- 
tions of those, concerned, while the saving of other 
classes in<the actual circlumstances of the war may have 
gone on a^ usual. We may dividd the Amount equally, 
however, between capital and revenue. 

Summarizing the itcount juSt given,^the whole war 
^waste,.cMlusivs of thewilucjof destroyed Of injured 
lives, will Ijave btfen borne by capital and revenue as 
follows: 
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France. 


Direct war ex^nditure of France . £ 

Capital. 

Revenue. 

120,000,000 

7,022,000 

Requisitions, fines, etc. 

27,062,000 

War pensions of France .... 

5,000,000 

— 

French loss of present income . . 

79,ooo,!)oo 

71,000,000 

Capital value of depreciation of 

French earning power .... 

112,000,000 


Germany. 

Direct war expenditure of Germany 

60,000,000 

— 

German indirect losses .... 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

War pensions of Germany . . . 

5,000,000 

— 


Total for France and Germany ^£'433,062,000 ;^ii3,o22,ooo 


Four-fifths of a total expenditure of ;^546,ooo,ooo 
which we consider to be the expenditure, exclusive of 
lives destroyed, may thus be considered a capital charge 
upon the resources of the communities concerned. It 
is probably equhl fb about five years’ savings of France 
and Germany combined. 

The distribution is(»^of course, very unequal, the 
capital loss to" France being .^343,000,000, and to Ger- 
n^any only ;^’90,ooo,ooo; and the revenue loss to 
France being ;^88,oc;),ooo against _;^25,ooo,ooo pri¬ 
marily paid !>y Germany? But this and other inequalities 
in distributing the burden, we reserve for further dis¬ 
cussion.* • 

We need state vci’y fmiefly the conclusions from these 
facts. Even a loss of Capital of ;^i^oo,ooo,ooo cannot 
be considered a ver^ serious drain on the resources «f 
two ‘such countries as France and Germaiyr. Foar 
years’ saving will very soon be made up, say in two or 
three years, for one-fourth of fhe loss consists of sjiv- 
ings prevented Bufin*g the period of the wa% viz.: 

French savii^s prevent®. . . .«*. . ’. ;£'79,ooo,o^ 
Gern^n „ „ • 25,000,000 


Total 


;£'icf4,ooofooo 
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SO that there is only ;^ 300 ,000,000 of actually stored-up 
capital wasted, and requiring to be made (good by sub¬ 
sequent thrift. In three years, then, the people of the 
two countries should be as well off as they were before 
the war, if no otSier circumstances had to be considered. 
The war would still have injured them and thrown 
them back. Although in three years’ time they might 
have been as comfortable as they were before the war, 
they would not have been exactly as if the war had 
not happened, because the intermediate savings which 
now make good a past loss would wholly or in part 
have been added to the previous wealth. Probably at 
some early date they might have caught up their lost 
ground in the race by more energetic saving, so that 
there would have been little permanent loss of capital 
after all. Such saving would of course increase the 
amount of the losses of the war which would have been 
charged to the revenue of the existing generation, but 
the effect in diminishing the permanent loss of capital 
is all that we are now considering. 

Nor could the loss of permaHenl*'capital be thought 
very severe if it had fallen oh the two nations in the 
proportions originally defrayed by them. To Germany 
the loss would only have been^90,000,000,‘viz.: 

;^6o,000,000 for direct expenses. 

5,000,000 for war pensions. 

24000,000 ibt indirect expenses. 

£go,01^0,000 in all. 


■^which is no very great amount, probably about one 
and a Imlf years’ savings. To France the loss would 
have been four times aa great, viz.: 

^i2o,ooo,ooo diKct Governiaeiy eltpenses. 

5,qpo,ooo war pensions. • 

27,09o,ooc»requisitions,^tc. 

79,000,000 presi^t income charged to capital. 
ii2,doo,ooo dejtreciatiin of earning power.t 
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-^or about one-half more than if the amount haid been 
equally dividid, and equal perhaps to five years’ savings 
instead of three. France therefore might have been 
expected to take two years more to recover than if 
that equal division had taken place. That is to say, it 
would have been five years after the war instead of 
three before the lost ground was recovered. No doubt 
the means of saving would be diminished by the interest 
which must be paid on the lost capital, but the former 
rate of saving, as we have already explained, will, for 
other causes, be increased rather than diminished. 

We have still, however, to look at the subject from 
another point of view. The arrangements at the peace 
have complicated the question by shifting the burden, 
and perhaps more than the burden, on to the shoulders 
of only one of the belligerents. What changes have 
thus been made in the effects of the war losses, both 
as respects the.total charge, and as respects the per¬ 
manent loss of capital which c?ch has to bear.^ 


V..—The Indemnity and Ces.sion of Territory 

AND THEIR RESULTS. 

There arc? two ways'in which the incidence of the 
burdens of the war was changed by the terms of the 
peace. One of these—the money indemnity—is very 
easily described. 1* a^ition to all |heir other burdens 
and losses, the Frcncn people were m&de to pay to 
Gerniany ^ sum five milliards of Trancs, or tiw> 
hundred millions sterling. Germany had so njuch ledS 
to pay, and France had so mucji more.' And there are 
no qualification^ or d^ediJctions to be made. The value 
of the Alsace tancf Lorraine I^ailway^ an«)unting to 
$, 000 , 000 , was indeed deductecj, but only as between 
the Govemmants of France, anti Germany. AsVhey 
beloi^ec# to a French ccJtnpany which bad other lines' 
in French tc.Titory, and Ijad*close,connectKJns with the 
French Government, Gerrfiany.preferred to buy them. 
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and instead of doing so by an actual payment in cash, 
deducted the value from the money indemnity it had 
to receive. But the French Cover .ment in turn had 
to come under^ obligations to the . 'ailway Company 
for the amount. It bought the railways at a stipulated 
price, and transferred them to Germany at the price of 
13,000,000, in place of paying Germany so much 
money. This was no real deduction from the total 
indemnity of ;^2oo,000,000 which was stipulated to be 
paid. Nor are any deductions, at least none worth 
speaking of, to be made on account of delay in the 
terms of payment. The stipulations of the Treaty are 
precise—/40,000,000 to be paid within a year, and 
the remaining 60,000,000 within three years after 
ratification, but of this latter amount £ 120,000,000 is 
to bear interest at 5 per cent, from the date of the 
Treaty till payment. Any deductions, therefore, to be 
made for delay in payment apply onjy to a sum of 
.1^80,000,000, and of this sum .4.40,000,000 was in any 
case to be paid within a year, while the guarantees for 
paying the remaindc- were so sttingd'nt that the French 
Government in fact took care to pay the whole 
4^80,000,000 by the beginning of March in t^e present 
year [1872]. The haste of payment caused the French 
to pay a good deal on account of coihmissions to 
bankers and loss by exchange, and these are a set-off 
against any advdntage gained by having to pay no 
interest from the jst of Marclj, 1871, to the time of 
pavment. Fra'nce has thus had to pay to Germany 
^^200,000,000 net. . 

‘ The other mode in which the incidence of the war 
losses and expenses \v?s changed, and the burden 
shifted from one belligerent to tl;e otljer, may require 
a little explanatipn. Tlys wasothe cessioR of the greater 
part of Alsace and Lorraine to permany, viz., the de- 
partomnts of H^ut-Rhli), Bas-Rhin, Moselle, and parts 
‘of Meurtbe and tl^ Vosge^s. The territory in'question 
was ceded ^wthout any deduation for the ^alue ^ the 
.public property it contain^, or for the share of the 
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French debt estimated to belong to it, or for its 
estimated vj^lue as a source of revenue. The effect of 
this arrangement necessarily was to increase the burden 
of the charges of the French State on the diminished 
territory and people. The diminished*France was also 
less able to bear any increase of debt and taxes. It 
may be said, perhaps, that France was additionally 
burdened by no deduction being made for the debt, 
but nothing more, as the other expenses of government 
ought to be proportioned to the smaller area ; but this 
is a narrow way of looking at the burdens of a great 
Power. A change of one or two millions in its people 
either way leaves it in pretty much the same position 
as it was before as regards its international duties and 
dangers. It is still practically the same unit, and most 
of its expenditure must be determined without any 
reference to the increase or loss of territory. The 
cession of territory, therefore, is a real loss, and its 
acquisition a real gain, without any drawback in either 
case so far as the material resources and taxpaying 
powers are concerned.* .France lost and Germany gained 
in a most distinct and measurable degree by the transfer 
pf the two provinces from the one to the other. 

The loss, measured by population, is about the one- 
and-twentieth part of France. According to the census 
of 1866, the population t^^en was 38,067,000, and the 
cession* would reduce the number t>y 1,597,000. As 
the debt of Fraiice* after the war is close upon 

1,000,000,000, it vrould follow ^hat*the diminished 
France has, in fact, been burdened wfth an additioagl. 
debt of about /50,000,000 beyond what it wf)uld hawo* 
to bear if the provinces had not been teded. And the 
total addition to its burdens would be ipore than do,uble 
that, as the ipJerftst* of jhe dhbt is only about half the 
annual State expenditure wniqb thh French people 
have to meet 

Thefe appears to be a m*ore exaCt way^f looking 
at tHe matter, however* aifd th^t fb by cempjpring the 
revenu«*-yi 81 ding power’of t^e ceded provinces with 
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that of the rest of France. The comparison is not 
difficult to arrive at. The State revenue of France 
before the war was as nearly as possible ;^75,000,000, 
of which, as we have seen, the amount yielded by 
Alsace and Lori^iine was ;^2,400,000. The ceded pro¬ 
vinces, therefore, were hardly equal in economic vigour 
to the one-and-twentieth part of France, and their share 
may be more fitly stated at the thirtieth part. Still the 
deduction of a thirtieth would represent a very con¬ 
siderable sum, and the share of the increased debt 
alone would be upwards of ;^33,ooo,ooo. Double that 
amount, as above, would make the French loss of 
capital by the cession ^66,000,000. Perhaps the fol¬ 
lowing will be the most accurate way of arriving at an 
estimate. The revenue ceded at twenty years’ purchase 
—which is not an excessive estimate for a country 
which has to borrow at 5 per cent, and upwards— 
would represent a capital of ^48,000,000, but as France 
has had to increase its revenue one-third, we may con¬ 
sider that Alsace and Lorraine could have paid at 
least one-third more, or .^3,20O,O00f»making the equi¬ 
valent capital at twenty years’ purchase 64,000,000. 
We may consider, therefore, the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine to France as equivalent to a * loss of 
^64,000,000. In the case of any ordinary cession, half 
of this sum would at least ^have been allowed as the 
share of the debt,‘and the province was at leasi worth 
half as much again. , • 

Some small allowance ought perhaps to have been 
^ade for the diminished expense ^of collecting the 
..'ec'enueapd the diminution of one or two other charges, 
but suppose a tenth to be allowed—and this would far 
more than tover„the saving in collecting the revenue— 
the capital loss to Franjfe on^accdufit of the cession 
would still rema'in aljout £60,000,000. Per contra, 
howej^r, we ought to hkve addetf as part of the French 
less the vajue of National propeity in the two provinces. 
The pu|)lic buildings, ,fortr 4 ssqs, and similar pro^rty 
represent very large sum^, and we cannot bl far wrong 
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therefore in retaining 64,000,000 as the figure for the 
total loss. I 

Such, then, has been the result of the arrangements 
forthe peace. Germany gets^264,ooo,ooo to set against 
her outlay and losses, and France his ^264,000,000 
more to pay. T0 both countries the change makes an 
enormous difference in the^nal accounts of the war. 

To begin with Germany, the curious fact will be that 
the war in a material sense has yielded a profit instead 
of a loss. Her losses, as we have seen, were only about 
;^i45,ooo,ooo (viz., 60,000,000 direct outlay of 
Government, .^5,000,000 for new pensions, £ 50,000,000 
for loss of income and capital, and ^^30,000,000 for loss 
of life). The war having brought in 264,000,000, she 
is a gainer of the enormous amount of 119,000,000. 
This is putting her loss in the most extreme form. 
Omitting, however, the very exceptional item for loss 
of life, the losses and outlay of the surviving com¬ 
munity can only be put at * i i5>ooo,ooo, and as they 
have got /■264,ooo,ooo, tiic net gain by the war is 

149,000,000, or, inr^ound numbers, one hundred 

AND FIFTY MILLIONS STERLING. 

The rpult is still more striking if we consider only 
the permanent loss of capital. Germany, as we have 
seen, lost ‘permanently, that is spent out of capital 
instead of out of revenue^ only about ;^90,ooo,ooo. 
The aliove ;^264,ooo,ooo, however,«is all capital, so 
that Germany be|^in^the world again after the war 
174.000,000 tonhe good. Whatever justice or 
injustice there may have been in exactihg an indemnity► 
from France, there need be no disguising th^ fact th«t«. 
the indemnity not only makes |fOod losses, but actually 
enriches Germany. Itis about as much,to the Germans 
as two yearsi arduous gavin||s, if not mare, and’ no 
such windfall, it may be safely s^id, ef er fell to the lot 
of any community as ?he resulf of se’ven months^ war. 
To ^ ^ite just, we mu«t, of dburse, rScogni^ that tht 
gain^y such a cession ^ Alsac^ afld Lorraine, is very 
apt to be Ibst to the nation,,the Government taking 
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care to spend the additional money it gets, and not re¬ 
mit the taxation of its subjects in propoltion. Even 
the gain by the indemnity will be less than a similar 
accession of capital by industrial savings would be, be¬ 
cause it will be Veceived by the Government, and not 
by individuals. But after all deductions, no such 
money can come into any State without adding to the 
general means, and enriching every single member of 
the community. The prospect of such an indemnity 
more than Justifies the eager expectation with which the 
Germans have discussed its payment. 

What Germany has gained France has lost, and as 
regards France, the net result must be to swell its 
already gigantic losses to an enormous total. The 
whole cost primarily borne, excluding the doubtful 
estimate>for the value of the lives lost or injured, was 
;^431,000,000, viz.: 


Direct expenses of Government .... ^120,000,000 

Requisitions, fines, etc.'. . . 44,000,000 

War pensions.. 5,000,000 

Ixiss of income, 1870-71. . . . 150,000,000 

Depreciation of French earning power . . 112,000,000 


Total._;^43i,oto,ooo 


To which we must now add,—' 

For indemnity .^ . . . . J^2oo,ooo,ooo 
For ceded territory . . . 64,000,000 

^ ^—•— ,1^264,000,000 

Total*. 000,000 


making in all thfe formidable sum of ;^695,c»o,ooo, or, 
in rpund numbers, seven hundred mili,ions sterling. 
This is of itself very nf'arly rnuc'h as the English 
National Debt, and v^much inore than the National 
Debl^ftf France .before^he war. Excluding any direct 
flStims^ Ipr live! lost and injuied, this is the tfe-Rl loss 
strictly [ailing upoi! t^e sufviipng French commiJhity, 
and either bnhie bv them d@t of their curfent income, 
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or paid by capital on which they will have to suffer a 
loss of intdtest in future. The amount is truly enor¬ 
mous,—more than one year’s aggregate income of the 
people, and six times as much as the entire annual 
revenue of the State, both for national and local pur¬ 
poses. 

The permanent loss of capital is almost equally 
serious. The amount so lost, apart from the indemnity 
and cession of territory, was about ^340,000,000, and 
the losses now being dealt with being entirely from 
capital, the total permanent loss of capital will amount 
to .^600,000,000. While Germany therefore starts in 
the world about 174,000,000 richer by the war, 
France is rather more than ;^6oo,ooo,ooo poorer. In 
this,case there is no doubt about the effect of the loss 
of territory. Whether the Germans gain by it in¬ 
dividually or not, it is certain that every Frenchman 
loses. The tlyee millions of revenue which the ceded 
provinces could have been made to yield are missed in 
the French budgets, and their absence aggravates 
materially the difficulty of the search for new taxes— 
in other words, compels the French Government to 
ifppose indefinitely more disagreeable burdens on the 
diminished population than would otherwise have been 
required. • * 

We can now obtain a cpmprehensive view of what 
the war has really cost the French. 'Divided among a 
population of 36,500^800, the total of ,1^695,000,000 
represents a sum of ;^i9 per h*ead,'or, taking the 
average French fjimily as four persons, a sum of ,1^76 
per family. This was the entire cost of th§ war pay-* 
able out of revenue and capital^ but neatly an eighth was 
paid out of rexenue^atld the remainder, ^603,000,000, 
which is thet burden upon capital, repretents a sum 
los. per head^ The English^^ational Debt at ^ 
mis moment is ;[f26 per head,%o that in one shCjjt war ’ 
the Elfench have lost Aree-fffths as hnuch capital ptr 
if individual #haTe of .the English people in 

that debt wnich has hith^o lieen regarded as the most 
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gigantic and oppressive burden upon the resources of 
a nation. 

In comparison with the aggregate annual income of 
the French people, the loss is, roughly speaking, about 
one year’s incorne, and estimating the annual savings 
at about .^60,000,000, must be about ten times the 
amount of these savings. In ordinary circumstances, 
therefore, it would take nearly ten years for France 
to recover lost ground. Without the loss of terri¬ 
tory and without an indemnity to pay, the French had 
lost as much as would probably have taken five years 
to recover, but the indemnity and the cession very 
nearly double the wound. For reasons already sug¬ 
gested, the period of recovery may, in fact, be less— 
will probably be very much less—but the natural effect 
of the loss is to put France about eight years behind 
in its industrial career. 

The greater part of the capital loss, (.it should be 
understood, falls upon France collectively, that is, upon 
the French State. Of the above total of ;^6o3,000,000, 
only two items will finally be bor^ve bylndividuals, viz.: 

Current loss of income borne by individuals ;£6( ,000,000' 

Other indirect losses.ii 2,000^000 


Total.'. . ;^i 72,600,000 


leaving .^43i,ooo,boo to become a charge upon the 

State. This sum is piade up as f^illows: 

< 

Direct expenses of the war.20,000,000 

War pensions.' . 5,000,000 ' 

Requisitions, etc. 27,000,000 

Indemnity . ! . . 200,000,000 

Cession of territyry. 64,000,000 

Eoss of inividual income in‘1870-71 thfowti ^ 
on State by diminished [ftymenl*of taxes. 15,000,000 



' The aggregate toss of income was estimated above at 150,000,000, 
the amount charged to capitg} Yl&^^g,ooo,ooo,viz., £60,000,000 
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And the charge upon the State may be increased, 
and that upbn individuals diminished, should the State 
finally repay not only as much of the requisitions as we 
have assumed to be charged to capital in private 
accounts, but the whole amount. Tha*t the charge is in 
no way exaggerated will be readily seen, if we com¬ 
pare the actual cash transactions of the French Ex¬ 
chequer during the last few months with the obliga¬ 
tions which are still impending, and if we also inquire 
into the amount of the annual burden which will now 
fall upon the State. The accounts of the Exchequer 
will stand: 

In the budget of 1870 the deficiency of re¬ 
ceipts, exclusive of loans, was .... ;^74,240,ooo 

in the budget of 1871 it was. 39,122,000 

The indemnity paid in 1871, deducting value 
of Alsace and Lorraine Railways, was. . 47,000,000 

Total«BCtually borrowed .... ;^Ji6o,362,ooo 

To this we must add obligations outstanding at end of 1871, and 
the capital value of annual charges incurred without actual borrow¬ 
ing, viz.; * 

Indemnity remaining due after 1871 (three 

an<> a half milliards).;^i40,ooo,ooo 

Value of Alsace and LcgTaine Railways . . 13,000,000 

New war pensions. 5,000,000 

Requisitions, etc. . . . ,. 27,000,000 

Ceded temtory.• . 64,000,000 

Amount m spet .al budget for liquidating 
arrears of war. *. f .•. . 20,000,000 

Total. .,.*;^429,362 ,ooo 

• 

At 5 per cent, the amount would involv,e an addi¬ 
tional annual feutdan of abowt £,2i,dbo,ooo, and‘we 
find that, in fact, if the* charge is less, it is due to a 

of individual sa^ngs prevented, and 79,000,0014charged to th* State 
and t^ftris by the payment*of tjixes being diminished, so that th# 
revenue in 18/0-71 was insufficient for th^ orainary peace e^enditure 

by 
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species of forced borrowing from the Bank of France 
at less than the market rate of interest. SThe French 
Government affirms that its agreement with the Bank 
is no injustice to the shareholders, the monopoly of an 
extended note-i/sue enabling the Bank to lend cheaper, 
but if the monopoly is worth much to the Bank, it 
would have been worth much to the State, and the 
transaction is, in fact, a sale by the Government of a 
certain privilege for the difference between the rate of 
interest which it does pay and what it would have to 
pay borrowing at the market rate. The additions to 
the annual charge of the debt traceable to the war as 
shown in the budget of 1872 areas follows; 


Interest on loan of ;^8o,000,000 (in 1871) . ;^S,556,000 
„ „ 30,000,000 (in 1870) . 1,584,000 

„ „ 10,000,000 (in 1870) . 600,000 

„ „ from Bank. 367,000 

„ payable to Eastern of France Railway 

for Alsace Railways.' 650,000 

„ payabletoGermanyon;^i20,ooo,ooo ■ 

of indemnity at 5 per cent. . , . 6,000,000 

New military pensions . . . 148,000 


Total new debt charges in budget. . / i4,yo5,ooo 

Add, 

* c 

Alsace and Lorraine revenues lost .... ^^3,200,000 
Difference between interest pfcid to Bank and , 

interest payable at 5 per cent. 2,633,000 

Interest on requisitions, etc. (27,006,00:^ . . 1,350,000 

Five per cent, interest on j^2o,o3o,ooo for 
special budget to liquidate war-arrears . . 1,000,000 


• ■ ■ 

Total annual charge.;£2 3,088,000 


The whgle charge before the*war for “debt and 
dotations " was 22,300^000, io that it is' no exaggera¬ 
tion tc say the annual' burden bus been really doubled 
|)y tlfe war and ils consequences to France. Tim whole 
additionaf cjjarge i'hich yet ^pears in the bu?^et is 
£ 14,906,000, but moit than ^,000,000 must be added 
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for loss of the revenues of Alsace and Lorraine, and even 
if we add nathing for the interest under-paid to the 
Bank, there are still two sums amounting together to 
over ;^2,ooo,ooo in suspense, which the State must 
undertake to pay before it can fully discharge all the 
arrears of the war. If it does not pay the ^27,000,000 
for requisitions claimed—only a parUof the total claim 
—the charge on individuals and local authorities will 
be increased, but it can in no way escape the burden of 

20,000,000 for liquidating the arrears of the war. 

The amount is of course an unprecedented addition 
to the annual burdens of a people by the events of one 
calamitous year. Taking it at ;^22,ooo,ooo, it amounts 
to 1 2s. per head annually upon each inhabitant of 
France, or about 49^. per family. It is nearly equal to 
the annual charge for interest on the National Debt of 
England, for though the whole annual charge which 
appears in our budgets is ;^27,ooo,ooo, yet the interest 
at 3 per cent, cfn ;^8oo,ooo,ooo—and we do not pay so 
much ^s 3 per cent, on the whole of it—is only 
^24,000,000, the diffesence between that amount and 
the actual charge being, in fact, an annual appropria- 
don to repay the capital of the debt. In one year, then, 
France h&s added to her annual State burdens, besides 
the loss of individual capital, as much as the entire 
charge of our accumulated ^ebt. 

Whatever way we look at the matter, then, we can¬ 
not but be impressed by the enormous magnitude of 
the loss which France”has sustained. The war itself 
was not so very costly if both nations Ifad but divided 
equallly the actual*outlay of the GovernmMts, and 
fought their battles on some debateabte land* without 
incurring the terrible losses of an invasion. But Fraijce 
was in fact inyaded, "had^td^^ar the losses*incidental 
to that state, had to pay, as the war \fent on, a large 
part of its inyaders’ cdsts, and sn the’end had tftjray 
m indmnity and suffer 9 loss Of territcfry whifh nearly, 
ioublOT its losses. The |pss*of capitil and ihe addition 
:o the national debt are enormous, while several veare 
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must elapse before France, at the ordinary rate of pro¬ 
gress, is even at the point of industrial prosperity which 
she had attained before the war. 

A remark or two may be allowed on one or two 
points suggested by these facts. Will Germany, in fact, 
really gain much by the indemnity and additional 
territory in a material point of view? The capital is 
really a loss to France, and the Germans ought to 
gain, but will they really do so ? If they do not, the 
transaction will be a net loss to the world, as well as a 
special loss to France. To some extent it must be so. 
The money is taken from individuals and goes into the 
hands of a Government, and this is a disadvantageous 
change. Even if the German Government uses the bulk 
of what it receives in paying off the national debts of 
Germany, so that the money comes back to individuals 
again, it will have been a long time in con¬ 

sequently, for a long time in a condition of impaired 
efficiency. The operation is, therefore, a net loss to the 
world, and Germany will be far from gaining all that 
France will lose. We need notiadd tHat if the German 
Government should devote the money to any extra¬ 
vagance—to some fancied Imperial necessity or caprice 
—the loss will be very serious indeed. The'operation 
will have all the effect of a great loan fona pernicious ^ 
purpose, and it will make np difference that the Govern¬ 
ment which bowows is not the Governpieilt which 
ultimately receives the money.-So^far as matters have 
yet gone, however^ the indemmty appears to be fairly 
well used in an economic sense, though it is producing 
Some efijpcts which it is difficult to trace. The chief'good 
uses are the establishment of a gold currency for Ger- 
mjiny, the repayment of German debts, and as a result 
of these the reduction pf Gefmafi taxej. By all these 
operations the ‘money which the German Government 
has,^ot is being put to useful efids, though it cannot be 
..said it isoSo useful as it tvoulddiave been if it 1\^ never 
been transferred at all. ‘Anpther purpose wmfeh the 
tipioney has been macie to Sffrve is of a more doubtful 
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kind. The German Government having large surplus 
funds in hantl has become a lender on a great scale, and 
is the means of supplying German speculators and 
traders, and through them speculator^ and traders in 
England and throughout the v/orld, with stores of cheap 
money. The money which Germany pours into the 
market competes with the ordinary loanable capital, 
and has prolonged the period of very cheap money 
which set in with 1867. Is the effect of this diversion 
of capital in the end to be good or bad ? Probably it 
makes trade more prosperous for a time than it would 
otherwise be, so that one result of the French indemnity 
is to give a bonus to the trade of England, because 
England attracts the surplus money of the world, but 
it would be hazardous to say that an effect so artificially 
produced will in the end prove a benefit at all. Trade 
and speculation get to depend on the artificial stimulant, 
and the crash,that may come on its withdrawal, of 
which there was a foretaste last autumn, may more 
than destroy all the unusual profits it has created. 

The second point tet .be noticed is the probability of 
France recovering with unexpected speed. At its es¬ 
timated past rate of saving we have been inclined to 
give it ten years to recover, and to save .^60,000,000 
effectually dbeh year it' must really save ;^20,ooo,ooo 
more than it did before, for there is so much more 
taxation to pay. Put all the chances'are that the past 
rate of saving will, be greatly increased. The anxiety 
of each individual in a nation which is l^dbitually thrifty 
will ^assuredly be tp make up for the storm which hats 
passed over them by the most desperate industry anS 
saving. They will seek in a y^ar or fwo not only to 
recover lost gipundj but to place thamseWes at the 
point of prosperity which they had lo,oked*forward to 
reach at a given perio(J of their lives.. It would not be 
at all surprisi«g if the phenomdhon to be witnesf^ in 
Franc^or the next year*or Jwo wer^ tfie mul»iplicatioiF 
of the national wealth byithe doul^ing or tr&bling of the 
former savin|;s of the people. A few years’ savings of, 

I. V 
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only 100,000,000 would go a long way to fill up the 
chasm which has been made in the national resources; 
and a single bountiful harvest at such a time would be 
greedily made uge of to repair the waste which is still 
fresh in every one’s remembrance. France is very far 
indeed from being exhausted, though taxes are now 
difficult to find. A revenue which has augmented a 
million annually for many years is sure to have im¬ 
mense elasticity. The existing taxes must soon provide 
for all needs, if only the fatal habit of deficits in time 
of peace is scrupulously shunned. 


VI.— The Finance of the War and thf. 

Money Market. 

Our fourth question was the effect of the war losses 
and expenses and the financial arrangements made to 
meet them on the money markets of the world. Hither¬ 
to we have been dealing only with th^economic aspect 
of the war in its most general form—with the effect of 
losses and expenses which all belligerent communities 
are liable to feel, whether they possess the plaborate 
machinery of the modern money market or not. We 
have now to inquire how that machinery ft affected or < 
disturbed by war, and in what special way the Jast war 
operated and may still operate. Properly speaking this 
might have been ^ branch ofqtheiother parts of the 
inquiry, the lok^es or gains which arise to the world 
from war through its influence on .the money market 
&eing aiR addition to or a set-off against all the other 
losses which are otherwise traceable to it, but it is con¬ 
ceived thit it would haye been inconvenient to deal 
with the sifbject. in this*manner. The losses or gains , 
at the best would be quite incajpulable, and the nature 
of w»f Influences on “ ftioney ” is in reality so intricate 
<dnd imptrtant *a #opic as t# justify separate treat¬ 
ment. 

The common opinion—an 3 in the usualcase perhaps 
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the true opinion—about the effect of war on money is 
very simple* War, it is understood, makes money dear. 
It creates a new and heavy demand on the circulating 
capital of the world, and must enhaij.ce the value of 
that capital. But this opinion carries us a very little 
way in studying the effects of the last war. The 
phenomena we meet are various. First came a spasm 
of dear money just at the outbreak of the war; then a 
long period of cheap money, lasting all through the 
war and for some months after it; then another spasm 
of rather dear money, and again a prolonged period of 
cheapness. At present it would be hazardous to say 
that it now tends in any way to make money perceptibly 
dearer. It may be said that after minor fluctuations 
economic theory will come right in the end, but the 
circumstances are perhaps enough to raise a doubt of 
the universal applicability of the theory. It is plain that 
in a war like the last it will be more practical to under¬ 
stand the laws of variaftion from the usual result than 
to rest contented with the knowledge of whatthe usual 
result may be. *• 

To understand the matter thoroughly, it is submitted, 
the mongy market must be looked at in two different 
aspects. There is first of all its singular liability to 
momentary’and superficial disturbance. The money 
markets^ of the world are now so mqph interconnected 
as to make practically but one market? with London for 
the centre, and tha organization of,this central market 
is of the most delicate sort. It is sq* contrived, by 
meaps of a hierarchy of banks and discount houses 
centring in the Bank of England, that in ordiniiry times 
the- money it contains is made to go as far as possible, 
but when anything gqes wrong the strain is very severe. 
The complete»abstractio» of any consideraBle amount, 
though it may be sm^ll in comparison with the ag¬ 
gregate transactions of the marlcet, may disturb iMgely 
the cyitent relations o^ supply an^ demand, and it# 
effect will be multiplied tenfold b,y the sensitiveness of 
all concerned and the pre’cautions.they are induced to. 
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take. The natural structure of the market is such that 
this liability to disturbance must always b^ great; but, 
as if to intensify the evil, the natural means by which 
a sudden demanfl could be tided over and alarm allayed 
has been artificially destroyed. The expansion of the 
note-issues of great banks, when there is a sudden de¬ 
mand for money and the credit of the note is not 
shaken, is the obvious method of meeting a sudden 
strain, but Peel’s Act forbids the exercise of any such 
power in London by the bank which has the monopoly 
of issue. Now that the inelasticity of the Act has be¬ 
come familiar, each sudden disturbance is liable to be 
increased in severity by the knowledge of all concerned 
that the natural remedy for it cannot lawfully be used. 
The second aspect of the market is the more general 
and important one of steady and periodic change, ac¬ 
cording as the supply of circulating capital exceeds or 
falls short of the demands of borrower^ in the market. 
We must make a broad distinction between these two 
different aspects of the market in studying the effects 
upon it of war or of any other* cause which produces 
large financial operations. 

As respects the first aspect of the market, ^e do net 
think there can be any doubt as to the probable effect 
of a great war. It can hardly’fail to cau^e the most . 
serious spasmodic disturbance and a short opriod of 
dear money. Miny of its demands are likely to be of 
extreme urgency, ^nd the pretButions which its out¬ 
break and sorff of its incidents necessitate on the part 
‘ all who have money engagements to meet are also 
Tikely tocbe extreme. There is something formiclable 
in the very name of war. But the dear money thus 
produced *s only temporary and occasional, unless per¬ 
haps the t^mpotary panic should be converted into a 
prolonged conviilsion^ a possibi^ty which may be some¬ 
times very threjitenin^ 

• (The effect of w^r on thg mtney market, looH^jl at in 
its second a'hpect, dogs not appear to be so clear. No 
4 oubt war absorbs capital, and the naturS tendencv of 
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such an absorption, whether resulting from war or any 
other extra\^gance, should be scarcity of capital, for 
which accordingly higher rates would be charged. But 
when we examine the matter carefully jAre find that the 
effect of the absorption of capital is one of circum¬ 
stances and degree. Much will depend on the amount 
of the war requirements, and great as these often are, 
we should not forget the magnitude of the market out 
of which the supplies have to come. Though the 
market may be so delicate as to quiver to a sudden 
demand of insignificant amount compared with its total 
business, its real resources are enormous, and if time 
is only given the most extravagant expenditures may 
be supplied without a shock. For such a purpose, it 
may.be repeated, all the markets are one. Even if 
France and Germany had been unable to launch their 
loans in London, they would still have supplied them¬ 
selves from thje common resources of the European 
markets. French and Ge'man securities would have 
been sold abroad that Frenchmen and Germans might 
subscribe to their own‘loans, and as regards any effect 
on the money market, this is almost an equivalent pro¬ 
cess to having a loan subscribed in London. The ques¬ 
tion of circumstances is even more important. Accord- 
i ing as the War comes *at a period when the current 
savings ^of the chief indusMial communities are small 
or great, its effect*- will be serious of the reverse. If 
savings are abundant, the expenditure may be met out 
of surpluses which it might otherwise,"be difficult to 
employ. What is pprhaps still more important, there k 
one secondary effect of war which in the actual circum"^ 
stances of modern industrial societies will always help 
to counteract the tendency t<\ dearer mone^ whicK is 
the direct consequence of the* war expenditure itself. 
This secondary effect ig the diffused apprehensiveness 
and limitation of enterprise whifch war on a greaf scale 
betwegpt two leading mefhbqrs of th| society sf nations 
inv^iably produces. Asfthus viejved, war "provides the 
capital for itf own sustenance by checkingf the employ- 
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ment of capital in other directions. It may be quite 
true, perhaps, that all the while the belligerent com¬ 
munities gradually get poorer, but this process appears 
to be really coijsistent after all with an easy money 
market. So long as capital is found for war by with¬ 
drawing it from other pursuits, the eifect on the borrow¬ 
ing and lending markets .viil be nil. People will have 
less to borrow and lend, but the supply will be adjusted 
to the demand, and the rates will not be dearer. It 
would be the tendency of a prolonged war, of course, 
for the demand to outrun the process of diversion from 
other pursuits, but until that process is outrun, money 
will not grow dearer. The point is that war, to cause 
dear money, must not merely produce a great demand 
—it must produce a certain excess in the whole demand 
for capital, whatever causes may be operating at the 
time to increase the supply or to diminish other de¬ 
mands. 

The phenomena of the war and its after-effects, up 
to the present date, suggest and confirm these views. 
And first, as to the influence of war in causing spas¬ 
modic disturbance. The first monetary spasm in the 
war, in July, 1870, was clearly due to the precautions 
forced upon people who had money engagements to 
meet. War was declared upon the 15th Df July. On 
the 21 St the Bank of England rate was raisedj.from 3 
to 3^ per cent.; oh the 23rd, to 4; on the 28th, to 5; and 
on the 4th of Augi^st, to 6—thmrate having thus been 
doubled in littlf. more than a fortnight. All happened 
' Isng before the great spending and burrowing on account 
^ the war began, and the cause was notorious and 
palpable. As tne “ Eccuiomist ”' at the time explained, 
we.were ‘^receldng securities from borrowers on the 
Continent,Svho^ink that money is more easily pro¬ 
cured in London.thamelsewher^ These borrowers are 
mostly persons under heavy liabilities, asid they send 
<bf cash iri time offJanger Jjeckuse they feel thak^tany 


•• Jiconomist," jmy sjra, 1070. 
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moment they may be asked for cash themselves.” At 
the same tiifte, foreign bankers having bills on London 
sent them in for payment, and did not take fresh bills, 
the same end of providing themselves being thereby 
secured. The demand for gold was also increased in 
London by the Bank of France exercising its option of 
paying in silver. In other words, the crisis in London 
was intensified by the precautions of the Bank of 
France, which undoubtedly would have taken another 
form had not this been open to it. We see, then, in a 
moment, how war produces a spasm of dearness with¬ 
out any of the expenditure which will ultimately act on 
the market having even begun. Of course, the demand, 
once begun, was increased by the precautions of people 
at home, and so the effect was great and immediate. 
But a disturbance of this sort is very soon over. A week 
after the rate was at 6, it was reduced to 5-^; a week 
later, viz., on August i8th, it was reduced to 4J; on 
August 25th, to 4: on September ist, to 3^; and finally, 
on September 15th, to 3 pei cent., the Bank all through 
having followed the .open market somewhat tardily, 
but the whole periocf, nevertheless, commencing on 
July 21st, and terminating on September 15th, having 
lasted liss than two months. Taking it that the crisis 
was really»over when’the rate was reduced to 4J on 
August i8th, the disturb^ce had, in fact, only lasted 
a month. , 

The second disturl^Rnce was in no way more pro¬ 
longed, and though it arose in sonaewhat different 
way, was distinctly traceable to a cadse characteri:|):ic 
of the war. The Germans in the autumn of 1871 wa»e 
receiving payment of a large part of their war indemnity. 
Besides the fipe of .^8,000,000 on Pat is stipulated in 
the armistice and the pthe^,fines anS taxes levidd in 
the occupied districts of France sdbsequent to the 
peace prelirginaries oit 26th of ebruary, 1871, estimated 
acco^ing to the tablesin the Appendix to amotint to 
.^450,cxw— 
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Viz.: Contribations..;^ 59 i 000 

Direct taxes.(585,000 

Indirect taxes.106,000 


;^4So,ooo 


besides likewise the sums paid by the French Govern¬ 
ment for the expense of the German army of occupa¬ 
tion, which must have amounted at least to five or six 
millions more—-the Germans in 1871 received al¬ 
together from France and on account of the indemnity 
alone the large sum of ^,^47,000,000 in cash or bills. 
This amount was paid, with the exception of a sum of 
.^5,000,000, between the 27th of June, when the 
;^8o,ooo,ooo loan was subscribed and the first days of 
September, in the following form: ‘ 


Cash paid at Berlin. £^16,000 

Commercial bills.32,915,000 

Notes of Bank of France.5,000,000 

French gold., . . 4,360,000 

5-franc pieces.2,521,000 

Bills of foreign banks ....... 272,000 

German money.. 1,831,000 


Total.;^47,2i5,oi?o 

A large part of the bills fell due in Londdti, and the 
amount representing them hod been transferred, to the 
credit of the German Government by September, 
while other bills were to come dire in November follow¬ 
ing. Accordingly, the German Government, having 
previously received large sums in cash which it Ijad 
•Idcked up„was an unusually large creditor of Lombard 
Street at the most difficult period of the year, and want¬ 
ing gold {of the purposes ,of a new German coinage, 
suddenly exercised its power. .The effecb was almost 
instantaneous. The gold in the ^ank and the Reserve 
rapidlyfell off, and the Vate w?' (luicWy raised, as 
tbe^followitfg tabfe ^ows: 

Budgetof 1872,’Introduaion, pp. xxviii.-)fxix. 
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BULLIOH. RESERVE. RATEOFDISCOOKT. 

Septembert4 . ;^ 84 )i 59 tO°o ;£* 4 i 4 * 4 iOoo * percent 

„ 21 . 23,497,000 13,711,000 3 „ 

„ 28 . 21,090,000 11,077,000 4 „ 

October 5 . . 20,215,000 8,920,00? — „ 

„ 12 . . 19,173,000 8,064,900 s’ „ 

The high rate in this case was maintained for five 
weeks—a longer period than in the crisis of July and 
August, 1870, but the Bank had only followed more 
tardily than before the movement in the open market. 
The spasm was in reality equally superficial and almost 
equally soon over. In this case it did not, as in the 
former one, arise from the acts of individuals acting in 
view of the war, and it may be said that it would not 
have occurred if the German Government had been 
careful to avoid it, but it is one of the incidents of such 
large operations that the market is exposed to the 
caprice or mistake of the operating Governments. 
Precisely the same consequence might have followed 
upon the acts of a Government in suddenly calling up 
or discounting the instalments of a large loan. 

While we speak of such disturbances as superficial, 
it would be a mistake to underrate their consequences 
and dangers. The chief sufferers in 1870 and 1871 
were bankers and the Stock Exchange, principally the 
‘latter, but no such disturbance can take place even on 
the Stotk Exchange without much firivate loss and 
hardship to people jvhp are not “speculators.” It is 
easy to conceive besides, that crises thus beginning 
might have very wide effects, one erhsh leading tq 
another all through the world of finance and tradg, an^ 
there is no warrant that a future disturbance may not 
have such effects, though the conditions necessary for 
its development*did not exist fe 1870 or i8;w. 

The present war, therVore, has acted as we may 
usually expect wars ta tlo, in tlje* production of •spas¬ 
modic disturbance. As re^jards the o^ef modejn wnich, 

’ The rate was really raised #> ? per ceijt on OctoBer 7, five days 
before the usual Weekly court, when the rate is changed. 
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war produces dear money—and that not temporarily, 
but for a long period—viz., by the absorpfton of capital 
—it will follow, from what we have said, that in the 
late war there Ijave been counteracting circumstances. 
Speaking of the money markets of Europe generally, 
money has been cheap and not dear for a long period 
indeed, notwithstanding all the borrowing which the 
war has occasioned. In France, no doubt, the rate has 
been rather high, the Bank of France rate having risen 
to 6 per cent, at the commencement of the war, and 
been maintained at that figure till the 27th of February 
last, a period of rather more than eighteen months. 
But France is the only part of Europe where money 
has been dear, and the rate there cannot be considered 
very high, when it is considered that the brunt of all 
the borrowing we have described had to be borne 
originally by one country alone. It is doubtful, more¬ 
over, whether so high a rate could have been main¬ 
tained in France so long but for^he artificial nature of 
its currency and banking system, which have impeded 
the free influx of money fronf the “Adjacent markets. 
Had France been more en rapport with the rest of 
Europe it would have been more quickly relieved from 
sources so numerous as hardly to have felt the drain. 
Even with this exception, then, we are entitled to say, 
that money has been cheap* in Europe, notwithstanding 
the war, and Frasnce is daily becoming less and less an 
exception. 

We should Spy, then, that in fact there were several 
■ tircumstances present to an unexatigpled degree during 
'the late .war, which counteracted the usual tendency of 
wars to produce a perjpd of permanently dear money. 
The war brokq, out, in ijie first place, ^t a time of the 
most unpitcedented prosperity—at the .very flow of a 
most prosperous tide, and befpre the usual following 
ofly^h prices and irtflation had come»to check the 
^profits. The mbn|y markets bf Europe were therefore 
w*ell prepared to meet the* unusual demand. Whether 
, they could have met it witSibut sensibly Searer money 
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had everything else gone on as usual may be doubted, 
but the war,^n fact, diffused a most unusual amount of 
apprehensiveness, and if it did not prevent the con¬ 
tinuance and expansion of ordinary trade, at least it 
checked numberless new ventures of a speculative 
kind. There is no doubt, however, that in France 
ordinary trade was checked to a large extent, that 
being, as we have seen, one of the main causes of the 
French indirect losses. Great as the loss thus caused 
was, one result must have been that the French Govern¬ 
ment would have fewer competitors in the home loan 
market for means to carry on its struggle. A third 
cause of the abundance of capital was the extended 
issues of paper money in France. It is doubtful whether 
the diminution of the demand for capital in France by 
the suspension of business would not have been counter¬ 
acted by the new demand which would spring up in 
consequence of the old capital becoming of diminished 
effectiveness through the destruction of the machinery 
of credit; but if such a demand arose to any extent, it 
was in turn compensattd by the large issues of paper. 
We shall not of course be understood to mean that 
capital ^as created by this process. What is true is 
that paper money economizes capital, and its issue has 
> all the effect for the moment of an increase of capital, 
whatever bad results may afterwards ensue. In these 
four ways, then—<^he occurrence of iSie war at a pros¬ 
perous period in Epropc, the diffused apprehensiveness 
it produced, the suspension of trade in JFrance, and the 
ext^sion of the Bajik of France note issue—the natural • 
tendency of war to cause dear monejr by ^bsorbin^ 
capital was counteracted, and perhaps more than 
counteracted, »We have perhaps had.chea^ier mopey 
longer than we would otherwise have had, If there had 
been no xvar. 

The effect«in England has pefhaps been greater,than 
in the belligerent countiles jn this 'fay, that besides alb 
savings diverted from pew entefprisq by the 
diffused apprehensiveness* of the time, the disposition. 
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has grown among foreign bankers and governments to 
accumulate spare money in London. London is the 
most convenient place for them to put their reserves, 
the war illustrated in a most powerful manner its special 
security, and one of the very steps by which the French 
Government made its borrowing easier—the issue of 
inconvertible paper—also tended to increase the ex¬ 
change business of London, and consequently the 
foreign surpluses accumulated there. Paris had formerly 
been a rival of London as an exchange centre, but with 
inconvertible paper it could no longer compete. This 
has certainly been a cause of cheaper money. Had 
Paris and London continued to compete, more money 
would have been required by their aggregate business 
than is now required. The concentration of business 
in one centre only cannot but produce an economy of 
the instruments for carrying it on. The Paris money, 
moreover, is now used by a more efficient mechanism 
than it was used by in Paris, the agencies of the Lon¬ 
don money market being altogether superior. A certain 
amount of money has m this Way been taken into a 
new channel where the same amount of money does 
more work than in the old channel. In ev^ry wajH 
then, the foreign money goes father than ever it did 
before. 

Within the last three or four months there has been 
an additional couifteracting circumstance. The German 
Government, instead of spending the money which is 
the usual destifiption of the proceeds of war loans, and 
‘instead of locking up the money as,it did at one time, 
’which ha^J a still more disastrous effect than even ex¬ 
travagant expenditure, has taken to lending out a large 
part—how‘much is not kpown—of the .funds which it 
has received. 'J^he aggregate loanable capital of the 
world is thus artificially increased by the finance ar- 
rangqifients in progress.'^' Had the GermamGovernment 
employed oall the ^rplus pioAley to repay debt, the 
effect wpuld have beep less, btecause there is always a 
todency for free circulating‘’%apital to become fixed. 
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By the proc|ss of lending out, however, the money is 
kept more in hand, and competes with the ordinary 
supply of loanable capital in the world. 

How powerful all these counteracting influences must 
have been is shown by the large amount of the French 
and German borrowings since July, 1870. The Govern¬ 
ments alone have borrowed: 


Germany. 

less repaid . . . . 

France: 

1870 Imperial loan . 
1870 Morgan loan 
1S71 loan . . , . 
From Bank of France 


City of Paris loan 


Total borrowed . 


;^50,000,000 

20 , 000,000 

-;^30,000,000 

^,$ 0 , 000,000 

10 , 000,000 

80,000,000 

60,000,000 

180,000,000 
14,000,000 

- 194,000,000 

• . . ;^ 224 , 000,000 


Money has not been cheap, therefore, because war did 
not require much spending and borrowing. Large sums 
have, in fact, been taken out of the market, though 
, pbinly not ferger than could easily have been met out 
of the current savings of France, Germany, and Eng¬ 
land, if only new enterprise was sensibly checked. 

Something else .has "been takeq, out of the money 
market by the private borrowings of Fr^ch merchants 
and inanufacturer^ but probably no large amount, 
such demands would necessarily be limited by th^ 
deficient credit of the sufferers.. The chief way, ^ain, 
m which these Josses would Jae replaced would be by 
the sale of s^urities, and it is noticeable that many 
b rench securities are n^w cheapar than just at the close 
of the war; but this may partl^ be due to the dfminu- 
tion in apparent value dl tlje propfrty represented bv* 
these secunhes. In any case, it,is clear that the sale 
Of securities bas not checked to any material extent a 
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general rise in the value of such property on all the 
exchanges of Europe. As that rise is due to the com¬ 
petition of accumulated savings for investment, it is 
clear that the private borroivings of Frenchmen have 
not sensibly aggravated—any more than the public 
borrowings—the general demand for capital. 

The war of 1870-71, therefore, so far as it has gone, 
though it has illustrated the usual tendency of wars to 
cause disturbance in the money market, has hardly 
illustrated their tendency to cause permanently dearer 
money by the destruction of capital. It has illustrated, 
on the contrary, the strength of the counteracting in¬ 
fluences which sometimes exist. There is nothing in 
the facts, however, to prove that these counteracting 
influences are always likely to exist. War will always 
cause diffused apprehensiveness, and invasion will sus¬ 
pend trade, and probably extended issues of paper will 
produce for a moment a new economy of capital, but 
the coincidence of a period of great prosperity through¬ 
out the world is not always to be looked for. Nor is it 
likely that the money borrowed will oe often lent out 
in consequence of its being borrowed by one Govern¬ 
ment and ultimately received by another. Sufh a veiy 
favourable conjuncture for cheap money during and 
after a war is not certain to occur again.' As we have < 
already remarked, too, the war was not piplonged 
enough to test \frhat the destruction of capital would 
lead to, or the tendency of wtft- to.outrun the process 
of diverting capital from other employments, and so 
'make it in excessive demand. All.that can be said is, 
that in aertain given circumstances a great European 
war, which involved spending and borrowing to the 
amount of oven ,^200,000,000 in ^bouta twelvemonth, 
did not phoduqe dear money. In the‘circumstances 
described, and jvith ‘the means which the society of 
nations now possesses, this scale of expenditure was not 
“layge eftoilgh for s^ich an effect to be produced. 

Butihe abequnt is.not ye^ver; France has not yet 
Jjorrowed all she wants; Gemipnv bac received all 
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she is to get; we do not yet see how Germany will 
dispose of wl!at she does get What effects may we yet 
expect from the financial operations to be completed ? 

On one point we think—viz., the possibility of spas¬ 
modic disturbance—there can be very little doubt. 
The German Government is still the holder of large 
sums at call or at short notice. In addition to the 
/47,000,000 indemnity money it got last year, besides 
smaller sums, it has just got ;^26,ooo,oc»o more, and 
so far as is known it has spent only a part of the 
money, not more than about twenty or twenty-five 
millions, in repaying debt, and not more than ten 
millions besides in miscellaneous purposes. We do 
not reckon what it keeps for the new gold coinage, for 
the coins will not be issued without a full equivalent 
being received, so that their issue will not lessen its 
power like a real expense. Germany has thus about 
;^40,ooo,ooo still at its disposition, which it may use 
for any object or any caprice it pleases. The absolute 
disposition of so enormous an amount, is almost a new 
power for any Governrfient to possess, and increases, 
we fear, the liability of the money market to accidents. 
A»Goverj;iment which has the instalments of a loan to 
receive has great command over the market, but the 
.German Government is’in a superior position, having 
lent out the money on its own terms, retaining a large 
part of It at call or very short notice, and having in 
any case the power.of rediscounting, by which it could 
convert the whole—or far more than enoOgh to disturb 
the money market-^-into cash at a moment’s notice. 

Th'eGermanGovernmenthasmoreover;^ 120*000,000 
still to receive, and the French Government must not 
only borrow that, but considprable anaounts besides. 
Experience justifies ‘us ki believing jhat there is a 
liability fo accident ig these operations, however 
anxious the Governments concerned may be to Ivoid 
them. What the state of ijiatters |wifl be when the 
German Government hafe^got tlje commhnd pf the 
whole, in addftion to all its previous command of the 
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market, we forbear to speculate. Even^ after paying 
off all the debts of Germany, except the railway loans, 
which are profitable investments—with this exception 
not more than 150,000,000—the German Govern¬ 
ment will have a large surplus, and it is not certain 
that it will pay off all the debts. It may prefer rather 
to lend out the funds, and have control of them, and 
so avoid the necessity of ever borrowing again. Even 
if it does pay off the debts, it will have annual accruing 
surpluses, by which it will still possess control over 
large amounts. There is thus no visible end to the 
possibility of catastrophic action on the part of the 
German Government on the money markets of Europe. 
Nothing short of a great war or revolution can change 
this disagreeable condition, under which monetary 
business must now be carried on. 

As regards the other class of effects, it appears at 
first sight not improbable that the course of the market 
may be pretty much what it has hitherto been. The 
larger part of the actual borrowing^ is over, and sur¬ 
prising as this fact may seem'; considering what the 
French losses have been, and that the borrowing of 
France has only been 194,000,000, it is npt difficult 
of explanation. A great mapy of the losses, though 
real enough, do not affect the money rflarket at all., 
The loss sustained, for instance, by the c^sion of 
Alsace and LoAaine requires no loan operation. It 
takes the shape ef a new rtfnt-cfearge upon the re¬ 
sources of France—for the retention of an old charge 
tpon a diminished property has .precisely the same 
kind of ceffect as the imposition of a new charge upon 
a property which is not diminished—but though the 
loss is a real oae and will dimini^ in future the aggre¬ 
gate net ihcomp of Frenchmen, it has not the effect of 
the destruction,of so much capital, which had to be 
taken out of (Jle modfey ma|'kets where it was used. 
The same remarj. applies to the loss caused by the 
creation of*hew war, pensi^. The losses endured at 
the time and charged upon the annual income are also 
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settled, and cannot now affect the money market. The 
individual Wss of capital, and the loss represented by 
the depreciation of annual earning power, will also have 
a smaller effect than would be supposed from their 
apparent amount. So far as they consist of savings 
prevented, the world is poorer by a capital which would 
otherwise have existed; but the undertakings which 
the capital would have supported—that is, the demands 
upon the capital—have diminished too. The loss by 
depreciated earning-power would only be partially 
mitigated by loans, and it implies, moreover, the 
diminished credit of the borrowers, so that the effective 
demand on the aggregate capital of the world is far 
from being in proportion to the loss. The whole market 
is smaller, but the supply is adjusted to the demand. 
In this way, then, it happens that the larger part of 
the borrowing is over. The amount borrowed, even 
deducting what Germany has repaid, and not includ¬ 
ing private borrowings, has been ^224,000,000, and, 
so far as can be seen, France will be clear, if it only 
borrows about £ 120,oeip,ooo to pay off the indemnity, 
and ;;f40,ooo,ooo more to liquidate arrears. It is prob¬ 
able, too, that most of the private borrowings have 
already taken place, the earliest opportunity having 
,been seizec* to restorS establishments and resume 
business as completely as* diminished means would 
permit.* . 

It has also to b<j reraembered that the greater part 
of the future borrowings will not te |er purposes of 
expenditure, but only to transfer capital from one sot 
of pebple to another. The money taken from t]je money* 
market will be given to the Gecman Government, and 
will not be speijt, but usfed as qapital. A/^e have already 
shown that this will gi^e tha German Government 
very great power, but at present we have nothing to 
do with that point. It 3 oes notwlter the fact thal'loans 
which are to be so used^ill not oi^y hot exjiaust the* 
resources of the moneyrmarket, but by keeping in it 
funds which might other\n 3 se have been sunk in some 
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fixed form may even enlarge its resources. So far, 
then, there is some likelihood that the future finance 
operations of the war may help very little to cause dear 
money. 

Another circumstance which points in the same 
direction is this. We shall continue in all probability 
to hold the private foreign money which comes to us 
in connection with our increased exchange business. 
France in any case could only get back its share in 
that business with difficulty, but the first condition of 
its even attempting to get it back—the restoration of 
a bullion basis for its currency—is not likely to be ful¬ 
filled for an indefinite time. 

On the other hand, other circumstances which were 
very powerful during the last eighteen months have 
changed. There is now much less diffused apprehen¬ 
siveness than there was. There is some apprehensive¬ 
ness still, for foreign money partly comes, to or remains 
in England for security, but the,apprehensiveness is 
indefinitely less than when war was actually raging or 
only just concluded. The curreht savlfiigs of the world 
are also probably less than when the war of 1870 
broke out or than they were during its con^inuanc*. 
We have now come to a period of high prices, and on 
all sides the complaint of manuYacturers aftd traders is , 
that their profits are very<much less than th^y were. 
It may happen tlwt even a smaller demand on account 
of the war than wl^t has hithorto ^een so easily met 
may tell very ipuch on the market. It may come into 
competition with other increasing Remands, and hasten 
*a periodjof dear money. The point is that the finance 
of the war is only one» element out of many in deter¬ 
mining the futyre of tlye money market, and while 
some of thfc special circumstances'which.have hitherto 
counteracted the^ natural tendency of war to turn the 
balande in favour of defar money are still, in operation, 
Gome verjr importa|it circu|ns^ances which acted in the 
same directibn- are changed. * 

, On the whole, we should 61 inclined td say that the 
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most important circumstances are changed. The most 
important single influence on money is undoubtedly 
the annual savings of England, and the savings have 
been diminished while the employment for new capital 
has increased. This change is the more likely to operate 
because the other special circumstances which have 
counteracted the tendency of war to make money dear 
—the increased supply of foreign money in London 
and the practice of the German Government to make 
loans—are likely to have been most powerful at first. 
The current demand gets adjusted to the new supply 
and other capital is displaced, and then the more per¬ 
manent causes which govern the market return in nearly 
full force. The approach of a period of dear money 
may possibly have been retarded on the whole by the 
effects of the war, but the retarding influences 
are probably played out, and the future can hardly be 
the same as the past. 

We must again repeat, however, that the possible 
action of the German Government is apparently the 
most important questida for the future. Its power of 
spasmodic disturbance is obvious, and we may further 
p»int ou| that the more its practice of making loans 
has been discounted, so that the market has got to 
.depend on this extraordinary supply, the greater its 
power ^ill be. It may ncft only cause a spasmodic 
disturbance of unprecedented severity, but by with¬ 
drawing its supplies it may induce,in a moment what 
may prove to be a prolonged change *from cheap to 
dear money. It is ijot likely so to act, but its motived 
will be purely political, and no one can guess all the 
circumstances and motives whirii from time to time 
may determine it to act.' 
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VII.— Conclusions. 

The principal conclusions arrived at in the preced¬ 
ing pages are the following: 

First.— The direct expenditure in conducting the 
war amounted to two hundred and thirty-four mil¬ 
lions sterling, of which the amount primarily spent 
by France was one hundred and sixty-nine millions 
sterling, and by Germany, sixty-five millions ster¬ 
ling. The items are: 


Spent by France. 

Extra war credits of French Govern¬ 
ment, including special budget of 
;^2o,ooo,ooo for liquidating war 

arrears. ;£i2o,000,000 

Fines and requisitions levied in occu¬ 
pied districts; destruction of pro¬ 
perty, etc., less ;^4,000,000 voted 
by Government included in war 

credits.'44,000,000 

Capital value of war pensions created. ^ 5,(jfo,ooo 

'-.1^169,000,000 


Spent by Germany. 

War credits, including maintenance of 

French prisoners, etc.* ;^6o,ooo,ooq, 

Capital value of war pensions created. 5,000,000 

- 45 >ooo,ooo 

Total Direct Expenditure . ^^234,000,000 

The above includes every cash outlay in actually con¬ 
ducting ^he war by the respective belligerent Govern¬ 
ments, and the loss of property occasioned to the in¬ 
habitants of ths invadedpdistricts. 

Second.* —Tlje indirect losses occasio»ed by the w;ar 
to the communities of F ranee aijd Germany respectively, 
amouhted to i[hree Aundred and twblve millions 

‘STERLING^viz., T^O HUNr^RED AND SIXTY-TWO MILLIONS 

^ttered by* France,, and f^fy millions suffered by 
permany. The items are: • 
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Suffered by France. 

Estimated loss (S’income in 1870-71 by 
suspension of trade and abstraction 
of labourers from employment . . ;^i5o,ooo,ooo 
Estimated loss of permanent business 
or depreciation of annual earning 

power.112,000,000 

- £262,000,000 

Suffered by Germany. 

Estimated loss of income in 1870-71 by 
suspension of trade and abstraction 


of labourers from employment. 50,000,000 

Total.;£'3I2 ,ooo,ooo 


This statement of indirect losses is of course an es¬ 
timate. The basis as regards the loss of income is, in 
France, that the loss may be taken to have been in the 
same proportion to the aggregate income of the people 
as the loss of the State Revenue in 1870-71 was to the 
whole of that revenue; and in Germany, that the pro¬ 
portion of the annual incon-.e ot the labourers withdrawn 
for war to the whole inCeme of the people would be the 
maximum amount of the loss, as trade was very little 
interrupted. As regards the depreciation of annual 
earning power in France, the data for calculation are 
.obtained b/ taking th*e per-centage of loss on the 
patent-licence tax the first year after the war, and 
reckoning that the annual loss of trade income would 
be in proportion. As the yield of^taxes in Germany 
has not dimini.shed, it is assumed that,^fter-effects of 
the war of the kind which have been felt in France* 
have*not been felt in Germany. 

Third. —The total cost and*loss of the war thus 
reckoned is fwe huniJred ^nd forjy-six millions 
STERLING, the^iarticularsjjeing; 

France. Germafiy. Total. 

Direct . ;^»69,6 oo,ooo f^65,cfto,0!» ;^234,ooofooo 

Indirect. 262,000,000 ^0,000,00^ 312.000,000 

«. —- 

;^ 546 , 00«),000 


Total-. ;^43i,ooo,ooo 


,.jH5,ooofOOo 
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Fourth.— No estimate is made in the ajbove calcula¬ 
tion for the loss of life or injury thereto in the war. It 
is believed that no proper estimate can be made of such 
losses, and so far as they are felt by the surviving com¬ 
munity, they would be shown among the other items of 
indirect loss. A calculation is given, however, for what 
it is worth, showing that the loss and injury to life in 
France might be represented by a sum of £ 102,000,000, 
and in Germany by a sum of ;^30,ooo,ooo. The reason 
of the much larger figure for France compared with 
Germany is that Germany lost no civilian life, but in 
France, which suffered greatly by the siege of Paris 
and otherwise, this cause of loss accounts for sixty out 
of the above one hundred and two millions. The loss 
of soldiers’ lives was also one-third greater on the 
French than on the German side, the total on that 
head alone being ;^42,ooo,ooo against the German 
;^30,ooo,ooo. These estimates, however, are only given 
en passant, and are not used in subsequent calculations 
respecting the war losses. 

Fifth.— The above losses haVe bden principally de¬ 
frayed out of capital—that is, have increased the in¬ 
debtedness of the belligerent communities,—but *a 
considerable part has been de^lt with at the time and 
paid out of revenue. The distribution of “the items is , 
as follows: 

France. 

Charged on 

. Capfial. 

^ Direct war expenditure of France . £ 120,000,000 

. Requisitions, fines, etc. 27,062,000 

War pensions of France .... 5,000,000 

French loss of present income . . 79,000,000 

Capital value of depreciation of 
French earning pOwer . . n (>,000,000 

Germany. 

Direct jjar expenditure of Germany. c 60,000,000 
German indirect looses f . '. . .r 25,000,000“- 

sW|r penSioEl of Germi^y . . , . 5,000,000 

». ■ e- 

Totil for France and Germany%;^433,o62,ooo. ;^ii3,o22,ooo 


Charged on 
Revenue. 

7,022,000 

71,000,000 

25,000,000 
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Thus the amount charged to capital is four hundree 
AND THIRTY-THREE MILLIONS, and to revenue one hun¬ 
dred AND THIRTEEN MILLIONS) the Rmount primarily 
charged to capital by France being ^343,000,000, and 
to revenue ;^88,000,000, the corresponding charges 
primarily made by Germany being ,1^90,000,000 and 
;^25,000,000. 

Sixth. —The above losses are not considered very 
serious, compared with the aggregate income of the 
communities concerned. Estimating that aggregate for 
each at about ;^6oo,ooo,ooo annually, the direct outlay 
is only about one-fourth of that Income, the total cost 
—omitting any estimate for loss of life—about one- 
half, and the loss of permanent capital about one-third. 
Such losses should be easily recovered from, especially 
when it is recollected that ,^104,000,000, or one-fourth 
of the permanent loss of capital, does not represent any 
waste from accumulated stores, but merely an amount 
of annua! savings prevented which would otherwise 
have been made. The waste from past accumulation 
is under three hundred, and thirty millions sterling. 

The cost, no doubt, had been unequally distributed 
aven in^the primary outlay—the primary loss of capital 
to France being ,^342,000,000 against ;^88,ooo,ooo 
lost to GeAnany. Still, even as thus unequally dis¬ 
tributed, the loss might have been quickly recovered 
from. But— . 

Seventh. —The changes made at the peace have im¬ 
mensely increasea the burdens of Fijance, and even 
made Germany a gainer, France has had to pay V). 
Gerftiany an indemnity of ;^20o,ooo,ooo yi money* 
without any deduction, and tho^ression of Alsace and 
Lorraine is equivalent to a»transfer,of ,;^64 ,ooo,ooo. 
The loss of France* ha% therefore been increased by 
^264,009,000, while the loss of Germany, as the in¬ 
demnity is so much in excess*of alFthe war had cost 
u, IS turned into a gain.' I * , , 

Omitting any estimate ^r loss of life, Germany’s 
final account for the war will stand: 
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Indemnity and territory received.... ;£264,000,000 
Less total direct and indirect expenditure. A 5,000,000 

Net gain.;^i49,ooo,ooo 


Looking only at the permanent loss of capital, however, 
the gain of Germany is greater, because part of the war 
cost was charged to revenue, and the indemnity comes 
in as capital. The capital account will stand : 

Indemnity and territory received.... ;^264,ooo,ooo 
Spent out of capital. 90,000,000 

Net capital gain of Germany by the war. £1 74,000,000 


On the other hand, the final account of France will 
stand; 


Total Cost of War. 

Direct expenditure.;^r 69,000,000 

Indirect „ .^. 262,000,000 


, , . j £4^1,000,000 

Indemnity and cession of territory ... 264,000,000 

Total cost to France .... ;^695,ooo,ooo 

4 

Capital Cost of War. 

Amount of first outlay charged to capital . ;^343,ooo^oo 
Indemnity and cession of territory . . . 264,000,000 

t . 

Net capital I0& to France by the w!ir ;£6o7,000,000 


The r^ult is that while Germany gains one Hun¬ 
dred AND FIFTY MILLI81NS OH the whole, and one hun¬ 
dred AND seventy-four m/llions in permanent capital, 
France los*s ne^ly seven hundr‘ed mielions on the 
whole, and rather more than six hundred millions in 
permaxent capital., 

• EightH;|—T h^ njagnitude 6f the loss to France is 
illustrated in various w^s. ‘ Tke total of £yoo,000,000 
^presents the sum of*;^ 19 pit head among a popula- 
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tion of 36,^00,000, or about £•](> per family. The 
capital loss of i;'6oo,ooo,ooo is ;^i6 loj. per head, or 
;^66 per family, the English National Debt being 
per head; the French in a few months of war have lost 
three-fifths as much capital per head as the individual 
share of the English in their famous Debt. The total 
addition to the Debt of France is over ;^400,000,000, 
and the annual charge, allowing for the loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine revenues, and making a proper allowance 
for interest on the amount borrowed from the Bank of 
France, is virtually increased ;^23,ooo,ooo. This is 
about as much as the annual charge for interest on the 
English Debt. 

Ninth. —The opinion is, however, expressed that 
France must recover quickly, though the new burden 
is equal to ten years’ annual savings. The thrift of the 
people will be increased; an effort will be made in¬ 
dividually to recover lost ground. A single bountiful 
harvest at such a time would go a long way to fill up 
the void creaced by these immense losses. 

As regards Germany, a doubt is expressed whether 
the Germans will gain so much as France loses, the 
capital of the indemnity being transferred from in¬ 
dividuals to the German Government, who cannot use 
.it so profitably as individuals. It is doubted whether 
the practice of lending out large sums, though a prefer¬ 
able course to locking them up, will not in the end be 
injurious. • 

Tenth.— The financial operations infidental to these 
great losses an^ expenses seriously affect the money, 
market They have been a fruitful cause, ii^ the first' 
place, of spasmodic disturbance.#^The outbreak of war 
caused a monetary panic in J,uly, 1870^ by the anxiety 
of people whQhad money engagements to meet to pro¬ 
vide against the chances of war,,and there was another 
monetary crash in September, i 47 i,ewlng to the sudden 
withdrawal by the Gernmn Governinent of tjie monejfc 
It had to receive. The wbr thus illustrates the tendency 
of wars jn general to cause spasiftodic disturbance in a 
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market so delicately oi^anized as that of ^London now 
is. And the liability to spasmodic disturbance con¬ 
tinues, as the financial operations will not be complete 
till Germany receives ;^i 20,000,000, and France bor¬ 
rows ;^40,000,000 more for miscellaneous purposes. 
The German Government has also complete control of 
the market, in consequence of the large amount of its 
loans. 

A second tendency of war is to make money per¬ 
manently dearer by destroying capital. But the effect 
of this cause has hitherto been counteracted, although 
the actual finance has been on a large scale, by the 
prosperity of the period when war broke out, the 
diffused apprehensiveness it generated, the partial sus¬ 
pension of trade in France, the accumulation of foreign 
money in London, which has risen to increased im¬ 
portance as an exchange centre, and the practice of the 
German Government latterly to lend out large sums 
from what it received. It is conceived, however, that 
as we are now entering on a less prosperous period, 
the war demands, although of jfnaller^mount, may be 
more felt, and will help to accelerate a period of dearer 
money. Some of the counteracting circumstances have 
exhausted their first effects, and the market is left to 
the operation of the usual permanent infltfences. The., 
fact that we are coming to a less prosperous period is 
in this view the most important, and ensures tliat the 
financial operations to be completed will have a maxi¬ 
mum effect.—[liJarch, 1872.] 




II. 

THE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD SINCE 1848. 

H aving made a somewhat extended inquiry intc 
the facts of the supply and distribution of gold 
since 1848,* we propose to comment directly on these 
facts in connection with the alleged depreciation ol 
gold. Such an inquiry is probably not susceptible ol 
any, perfectly satisfactory conclusion. The commor 
notion is that, as the supply of gold has enormously 
increased in the last quarter of a century, therefore 
there must have been a general rise in prices, and the 
sovereign will no longer go as far as formerly. And 
this easy belief has found a plausible confirmation in 
the conspicuous rise of, prices, especially in a few con¬ 
spicuous articles, which has just occurred. The very 
notion of a fall in the value of gold was likely to strike 
the imagination and produce belief; and the notion 
^ that a sove»eign will nPt go as far as formerly is also 
one to w'hich men are prone, although the real difficulty 
in a peViod when the scale of living is rising may be 
to make a sovereign go farther than it formerly did. 
But those who aA; acquainted with si^ch inquiries will 
see at once that the common notion, though easily 
enoBgh accounted' for, is unconnected with any valid 
evidence. It is not a mere in9J>ease of supply which 
tends to caus^ a fall of'valu^ but an increase of supply 
in excess of, the dfcma^d. 4nd supply and demand 
themselves are not mere accidents. *In the long run 
supply is ultimately defendentiDn mal causes operating 
on producers and merclrants, and l|ie fiffectiye deman^ 

This paper was written fn 1872, as the sequel to a series of 
articles on the supply and distribution of gold from 1848 to date. 

7 S 
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cha. §es with every change of price. The iiyjuiry, there¬ 
fore, if exhaustively carried out, would be resolved into 
an inquiry into the whole causes affecting the supply 
and demand for gold. It is obvious again that a mere 
rise of prices even of a large number of articles in a 
particular year or years proves nothing. Rises of price 
are known to have proceeded in past times from many 
other causes besides additions to the supply of money. 
Before it can be asserted that gold has depreciated in 
consequence of the gold discoveries, the other causes 
of a rise of price must be excluded, and a general rise, 
covering a mass of retail as well as of wholesale articles, 
and extending over a long period, must be established. 
But evidence on such points is nearly impossible. In¬ 
vention is continually at work, diminishing the cost of 
production, and even producing wholly new articles, 
so that a group of articles representing fairly the 
general stock of goods in the world at one time would 
not so represent the general stockjat an earlier or later 
time. A general change of prices, therefore, between 
two points of time would not be'easil/proved, and the 
work is ten times more complicated when the com¬ 
parison is made over long periods. In making the 
inquiry, therefore, we are far from hoping to arrive at 
any complete results. Instead olf rushing atthe popular 
conclusion or its opposite, we should be quite satisfied 
if the facts yield aome results, however incomplete, on 
which dependence ran be placed. 

There are two ways in which the fact of deprecia¬ 
tion, or non-depreciation, may be approximately tested. 
The fint^ is to compare the prices of as large grbups 
of articles as possibier>smpartially selected, to ascertain 
whether there is. an average rise, comparing one long 
period with others. If there ds such a rise, the pre¬ 
sumption will be* that there has been a depreciation of 
gold—that its valut in ^."elation to other commodities 
has dimimAed,‘no| matter, wnat the cause may have 
been. But the- comparison, fbr the reasons already 
^stated, will be incomplete. Iif*consequence of the in- 
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creasing conjplexity of production, a group of articles 
which fairly represented the world’s stock ten or twenty 
years ago, is now an unfair representation, and it will 
be necessary to inquire, if possible, on which side the 
inaccuracy of the mode of comparison would produce 
error. The second test, for which the facts we have 
collected will be most useful, will be to see whether 
the gold money of the nations using it has increased 
in greater proportions than their population and trade. 
Other things being the same, it follows from a general 
rise of prices that a greater quantity of metal must be 
employed in circulation to do the same work as before. 
If other commodities are unchanged, and population 
and business are the same, then if a sovereign is re¬ 
duced to the value of half-a-sovereign, double the 
number of sovereigns will be required to make the 
same payments. And any similar reduction of value 
must be accompanied by a similar increase of quantity. 
No doubt the qualificatior that other things must be 
the same is very impqrtan*, but it appears to be not 
altogether impossible to ascertain whether the require¬ 
ments of a community for a gold circulation in pro¬ 
portion j:o the population have or have not changed, 
so that it they have npt we should be able to affirm 
.that a genera rise in prices must have involved an 
additioij to the circulation disproportionate to the in¬ 
crease of populati-n and of trade. The existence or 
non-existence of sych all addition in a given case, when 
other elements of difficulty can be excluded, would be 
determinative of a general rise of prices. Both methods'' 
of inquiry are necessarily incomplete, and k will be 
interesting to see how far they c^oborate or confirm 
each other. 

I. 

We have ^0 inquire,then fis Ip the fac*! of a 
general rise of prices, ^le«ting al large a*group of^ 
articles as possible. This part of the inqmry is,aImost 
done to our hand. Mr. Jevons, in the inquiry which 
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he made in 1863, grouped together a largj^ number of 
articles, whose prices he compared from year to year 
between 1851 and 1862 with the average of 1845-50, 
the last industrial cycle of expansion and depression 
which occurred before the gold discoveries; and a 
similar comparison of prices has been carried out in 
the Annual Commercial History of the “ Economist.” 
In both cases the superficial result brought out is un¬ 
doubtedly a general rise of price. Mr. J evons, amongst 
other things, compared 39 articles, both separately and 
in the following groups: “ i, silver; 2-7, metals; 13, 
timber; 8-9, oils; 10-12, tallow; 16-18, cotton; 19- 
21, wool, etc.; 23-28, corn; 29-31, hay, etc.; 32-35, 
meat; 36-39, sugar, etc.; 14-15, dyes; 22, hemp 
omitted”; and the result of his inquiry was that the 
average ratio of prices each year, 1845-62 to the 
average prices of 1845-50, was as follows: 


1845-40. 1851-60. 1861-62. 


1845 . . 

104.4 

1851 . 

• 9 *- 4 ' 

1861 . . 115.1 

1846 . . 

105.4 

1852 . 

• 9^-8 

1862 . . 113.4 

1847 . . 

110.8 

1853 • 

. 111.3 

w 

1848 . . 

94.1 

1854 . 

. 120.7 

Average 114.3 

1849 • • 

89.6 

1855 • 

. 117.6 


1850 . . 

92.1 

1856 . 

• I22-S 



— 

1857 • 

. 1^8.8 


Average 

99.6 

1858 . 

. 114.2 




1859 . 

. I16.0 




i860 . 

. 117.9 




Average 

11 * 3-52 . 



_^From these, and other figures of a lijce sort, Mr. Jevons 
drew thetconclusion that the average prices of the first 
industrial cycle afterT^50were upwards of 10 per cent, 
above the average before 1850, each portion of the 
curve in th'fe latter period beisg higher tkan the corre¬ 
sponding portion^of the curve ii^the earlier period. Not 
only this, but tl^e Itf/el 8f pricj,' in 1861 and 1862, when 
pric^ES were'at a meiimum,point of the new cycle then 
beginni,ng, was 14 per-cent. abWe the average of 1844- 
, 50. Hence the conclusion that there had been a general 
rise in prices, or, in ither words, a depreciation of gold. 
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The histoiy since 1862 is given in the Commercial 
History of the “ Economist,” but although the articles 
referred to are nearly the same,‘ the figures are not 
the average of each year, but the prices at the beginning 
of the year only.* They confirm, however, Mr. Jevons’s 
figures previous to 1862, and show a great rise in price 
immediately afterwards, such as Mr. Jevons predicted. 
The rise is shown in the table we quote from, by an 
index number, forming the aggregate of the ratios of 
the articles to the average price of 1844-50; but besides 
the index number we subjoin the average ratio for all 
the articles in the form given by Mr. Jevons: 


1845-50 . . 
1851—Jan. I 

1853—July I 

1857— .. 

1858— Jan. 1 

1861— „ 

1862— „ 

1863— „ 

1864— „ 

1865— ^ „ 

1866— „ 

1867— „* 

1868— „ , 

1869— *- „ 

1870— „ 

1871— „ 

1872— „ 


Average 

Total Ratio to Prices 
Index No. of 1844*50. 

. 2200 . . 100 

. 2293 . . 104.2 * 

. 2361 . . 107,3 

. 2996 . . 136.2 

. 2612 118.7 

. 2727 . . 124.0' 

. 287.8 . . 121.7 

. 3492 . , 158.7 

• 3787 • • 172-1 

• 3575 • • 162.5 

. 356^4 . . 162.0 . 

■ 3024 • ■ 137-4 

. 2682 . . 121.9 

. 2666 . . 121.1 

2689 . . 122.2 

. 2398 . . 

. 2835 - - 128.9 ' 


Avert^e 
Ratio 
of Periods. 
100 


114.2^ 


140.1 


‘ Viz.: Coffee, sugar, tea, tobacco, wheat^irtcher’s melt, cotton, 
raw silk, flax and hemp, sheep’s wool, iiraigo, oils, timber, tallow, 
leather, copper, iron, lead, tin, cottttn-wool; P,pmambuco only— 
cotton-yarn, cotton-cloth. • , , • 

’ For the purpose of an inquiry like thia a set 8f prices at a given 
date in each jear is practically#lmost as good as.the averagethe 
ywr. The objectws to compare fce avefege If oqp period of years 
with thw of another period, anJ it ij most improbable that in each 
year prices at the given date wolld vary materiaUy frcSn the average 
of the year owing to some abnormal cause.* • 

' This figure is the average of the whole period deduced from Mr. 
Jevons’s statistics. 
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Making every allowance for the difference in the data, 
the fact of a much greater increase of prices between 
1861-70 than between 1851-60, as shown by Mr. 
Jevons, is apparent. We may take it as certain that in 
the first decade after 1850, prices generally rose up¬ 
wards of 10 per cent, above the average of the preced¬ 
ing period, and that in the second decade there was a 
further rise, which cannot, however, be deduced from 
exactly the same data. The second set of figures gives 
apparently a higher series of ratios all through than 
the figures compiled on the method of Mr. Jevons, 
the excess being about 10 per cent. Deducting this 
excess from the above average of 140 per cent, in the 
decade 1861-70, we arrive at 130 as the probable ratio 
of the wholesale prices of that period to the peripd be¬ 
fore 1850. According to this, the depreciation of gold 
had amounted, in two decades, to something like 30 
per cent. 

So far, therefore, a depreciatioQ of gold is made out, 
but there are two important objections to the conclu¬ 
sions from the above figures. Ofie relafes to the extent of 
the depreciation which is due to the gold di.<!coveries, 
and is, therefore, assumed to be more or less per¬ 
manent. Textile fabrics, and the raw material of them, 
enter very largely into the table which i;^ given in the 
Commercial History of the “ Economist,” the ratios 
for such articles comprising a third of the ratios in¬ 
cluded in the indgx number. ‘ But textile fabrics were 
the subject of'a most exceptional rise of price in the 
years of the American War. Tpbacco also rose in 
price frcm the same cause in the 1861-70 decade; The 
great rise between“i86i and 1870, therefore, was due 
largely to an exceptional' cause, and tha. consequent de- 
preciatioil of gpld, on the average, was thus to some 
extent temporary. ■ ^ 

Tl?e seconc^ oh'ectiwn to(jtbe figures .is of a more 
general'Kature, anu suggegts an important qualification. 
The prices ‘dealt with are wholesale prices, and mainly 
jhe prices of leading articles%f raw material or of pro- 
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visions, Th^ prices of manufactured articles are almost 
wholly excluded, although the number and value of 
transactions in articles, after they leave the manufac¬ 
turer’s hands and are on their way to the consumer, 
probably far exceeds the number and value of similar 
transactions in the raw material. The distribution of 
a manufacture—say, woollen or silk fabrics—must, 
from the nature of the business, be a more complicated 
process than the growth and collection of the raw 
material for the purposes of manufacture. Omitting 
the prices of such articles, therefore, the tables omit 
the most important half of prices which require to be 
dealt with before a perfectly general rise can be ascer¬ 
tained. Aj^e admit, of course, that it would be quite 
impossible to compare the prices of an immense mis¬ 
cellany of manufactured articles, although a rough com¬ 
parison can be made of the prices of a few raw 
materials, but the significance of the necessary omission 
ought not to be overlooked. As Mr. Jevens remarked 
in his volume, the whole tendency of industry since 
the gold discoveries has been towards the diminution 
of the cost of manufacturing and distribution—a cir¬ 
cumstance which itself has increased the demand for 
the raw Tnaterial, In omitting, therefore, the prices of 
manufacture® articles, tfie effect has probably been to 
make the general rise of prices, which would argue a 
depreciation of gold, appear greater than it really has 
been, or even to exhibit* the appearance of a general 
rise when no such rise had in fact occurred. That this 
is no mere quibble,is shown very forcibly by some^ 
figures in the tables themselves. The Commercial 
History of the “ Economist ” hd^ens to contain 
columns for tha prices Of cotton-cloth.as well as for 
raw cotton, and the ^dialler ris& of pricp in the manu¬ 
facture compared with the rise of the raw material is 
very curious., We give t||e entire ratios,: 


100 

86 



1845-50 . 
1851—Jan. I 


<Sotton-c]otb. 
. I18 
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Cotton. 

Cotton-cloth. 

1853-July 1 

.... 86 . . 

. ! . . 107 

1857— .. 

.... 95 • • 

.... 113 

1858—Jan. I 

.... 73 • • 

.... 99 

1861— „ 

.... 86 . . 

.... 125 

1862— „ 

.... 140 . . 

.... 127 

1863— „ 

.... 314 ■ • 

. . . . 222 

1864— „ 

. . . . 460 . . 

.... 27s 

1865— „ 

.... 363 • • 

.... 252 

1866— „ 

.... 383 • • 

. . . . 222 

1867— „ 

. . . . 227 . . 

.... 178 

1868— „ 

.... 100 . . 

. . . . 114 

1869— „ 

.... 155 • ■ 

. . . . 131 

1870— „ 

.... 173 ■ ■ 

• ■ • • 135 

1871— „ 

. . . . II8 . . 

. . . . n8 

„ —July I 

.... 123 . . 

. . . . 117 

1872—Jan. I 

. . . . I4I . . 

.J25 


In some years, it will be observed, the rise in the raw 
material is indeed enormous, compared with the rise 
in the manufacture, and the difference goes to show 
that a table dealing mainly with raw materials would 
err on the side of showing a greater general rise than 
what had really occurred. 

Another objection to the completeness of tables 
dealing with principal commodities only, and one indi¬ 
cating an error of the same sort, viz., an excess in fhe 
estimated rise of price, is supplied by ^Mr. Jevons’s 
statements respecting “ minor articles.” To suppk 
ment his conclusions he made a table comprising, in 
addition to the 39 chief articles dealt with in his prin¬ 
cipal table, 75 minor articles' and .worked out the rise 
of price in 1860-62 over the average of 1844-50. The 
result was that the 79 minor articles showed 5 much 
smallei* per-cen<a.o;e of increase than the 39 chief 
articles. Mr. Jevons states : 

“ Doing this sefjarately foi* the 35 chief and the* 79 minor articles, I 
find that the prices of tha former have, on an average, risen between 
1845.^0 and i86o-i i» the ^atio ofiibo to 116.2, which is equivalent 
to a depreeiatiorf of |bld in the ratio of 100 to 80.0, or by 14.0 per 
dent 'Dll mjnor coihmodities, ho^vever, give a somewhat different 
result. In taking the me^n, 1 hav^reated those which are bracketed 
together in the last column as hanng the importance only of a single 
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commodity, so that only the mean of the ratios bracketed entered 
into the genera* average. We thus find there are 64 independent 
minor articles, of which the prices have, on the averages, risen between 
1845-50 and 1860-2 in the ratio 100 to 106.76, which would indicate 
a depreciation of gold in the ratio of 100 to 93.66, or by 6.34 per cent, 
not half the change shown by the chief commodities.” 

The conclusion would therefore be, that the more mis¬ 
cellaneous the comparison can be made the smaller 
would be the general rise shown. Coupling this with 
the omission of manufactured articles, we obtain suffi¬ 
cient grounds for thinking that the general rise of 
price exhibited in the above figures is the maximum 
and not the minimum average. Taking into account 
such changes in price as have been caused by the in¬ 
vention of the Bessemer process for making steel, we 
should be inclined to doubt whether it could be proved 
that the general purchasing power of the sovereign 
has much diminished since 1850. A table of the 
articles in which its power was likely most to be felt 
shows an average depreciation of about 30 per cent., 
but the real general depreciation, if any, must have 
been very much less. 

Jt will have been noticed, perhaps, that we do not 
take intiJ account at all the extraordinary rise of prices 
this year. That rise ha*s been most sudden, and has 
undoubtedly raised almost every price except those of 
cotton and wool temporarily above the level of 1861-70. 
But we have yet to see^ when this is absorbed in a 
group of years, whit the average rise will prove to be. 
So far as can be judged, the present decade will not» 
show any rise above*the average level of 1861,-70. It 
was a great point with Mr. Jevons, ^en he wrote in 
1863, that the level of price then est^lished, at the 
minimum point,of an hidustrial cycle, was cotfeiderably 
above the level at the corresponding point in 1851. 
But it is evid^t from thS^bov^ figures that pri^s in 
1868-71, when they were again at a mmimuBi point, 
had fallen back to the level of 1861 -2. The*probability 
is then that the curve will not rise'higher, and we may 
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assume that there has been no further cfepreciation of 
gold since 1862.1 

II. 

We have now to deal with the .second test which we 
proposed to apply in considering the question of a 
depreciation of gold since 1848. The direct test of 
prices, as we pointed out, is in various ways defective. 
Even after making the best comparison possible be¬ 
tween two industrial cycles, the question will remain 
whether the groups of articles selected for comparison 
in respect of prices are fairly representative of the 
whole stock of commodities. In point of fact, as we 
have since shown, there is reason to believe that the 
group of articles selected for comparison being mainly 
wholesale articles was likely to cause error on the side 
of showing an excessive rise of price, although the 
selection was as impartial as possible. At the same 
time it would be difficult, if not impossible, to compare 
anything but the prices of wholesale articles, retail 
commodities being too various and changing to permit 
of any such comparison. The object of our second 
test, then, is to supplement and correct thet.first. ‘ It 
may be assumed, we say, tha1> other things being equal 
—that is, no change occurring in the conditions whi^ 
make coin be used—the circulation of coin ino country 
will vary in exact proportionate the growth of popula¬ 
tion and industry. If the population has grown in a 
certain proportion without being, man for man, more 

t 

. ♦ * 

’ This was the CftHclusion in 1872. Since that date the index 
numbers in the Commercial^History of the “Economist,” on the 
1st of January in each year, have been: ^ * 

1872 . Janu&ry i . ^2835 1875 . January i . 2778 

• •.•.,■2947 .1876. „ .2711 

1874 . , I . 2S91 % 1877 . h . 2715 

^ ® • 

When these j,re compared with tile table on p. 79, the conclusion 
in the text is fully confirmed for the period subsequent to 
1872. 
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industrious, tke coinage remaining of the same value 
would increase in exactly that proportion. If the popu¬ 
lation had also become more industrious, so that, man 
for man, transactions and payments were increased, 
then, besides the increase of coinage in proportion to 
the population, there would be an increase in propor¬ 
tion to the accelerated activity of business, and hence 
too it would follow—this being the most important 
inference for our present purpose—that if the coinage 
depreciated in value it would increase in nominal 
amount in greater proportion than the increase of 
population and industry combined. The excess of 
such increase would be a measure of the deprecia¬ 
tion which had occurred, and would corroborate or 
correa the inferences drawn directly from the rise of 
prices, which, for the reasons above given, must neces¬ 
sarily be incomplete. 

The most important—perhaps the only important— 
country for which a comparison need be made is 
England. As the most developed country commercially 
at the time of the gold discoveries, English prices are 
more likely than almost any other to show the effect of 
a §ener^ depreciation of the measure of value. Is it 
possible, ho'yever, to majce any real comparison of the 
growth of population, industry, and currency in Eng¬ 
land ? The common notion is that it is not possible, 
the gradual perfec 'on of the Clearing* House arrange¬ 
ments having, it ij supposed, economized currency in 
the interval since 1850. But a little consideration, we 
think,^will show that there are really some data to go' 
upon. In England there are in factijvo standard cur¬ 
rencies—the sovereigns^ which are in the pockets of 
the people and hre u^d as small change, and the Bank 
of England notes, which Efre usbd for large payments. 
The economy of the Clgaring Hbuse arrangements, it 
is conceived, 'applies only to the8attdl currency. So far 
as ftie use of sovereigns ^s eoncerned, th§ necessities 
Md habits of the people are unchagged. Depositbank¬ 
ing was quite as much developed in,i85o, in proportion 
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to the population, as it is now. What <:he Clwring 
House nas accomplished is not anything which applies 
to the mass of the people in their use of sovereigns, 
but only something which applies to the arrangements 
among bankers themselves in which notes only are 
used. We may assume, then, that every increase of 
population and business since 1850 must have involved 
a proportionate expansion of the sovereign circulation, 
and that it is only an expansion bepnd that proportion 
which can be considered as indicating a depreciation of 
gold. 

What we have to compare, then, is the increase of 
population and industry in England since 1850 with 
the increase of the sovereign circulation. The increase 
of population is easily ascertained. As we showed in 
an article on the coinage,' the population of the United 
Kingdom increased between 1848 and 1871 from 
28,000,000 to 32,000,000, or 14.3 per cent. In such a 
comparison, however, we ought to took at the narrower 
England. Scotland and Ireland do nctf use a gold cur¬ 
rency, and the increase of the circulation of sovereigns 
in the United Kingdom is, therefore, pract'cally an in¬ 
crease of the circulation in England proper, ^nd the 
increase of population in England and ^Wales since 
1850 has been very much greater than the average, 

increase in the United Kingdom. j 

« 

In 1871 the population was . •, . . . 22,704,000 
In 1851 it was.? . 17,927,000 

Increase in 20 years . . •. - 4,777,000 


—which is at the rate of 26.6 per cent., pr about 1.3 per 
cent, per ennutn. . . • 

Such has bebn th^ increase of population, and the 
increase of induStn/ haj beep <n much greater propor- 
(tiop. The anifual'income a^essed to the income-jtax 
increased in England betvfeeir 1848 and 1868 as follows: 
* • 


’ See “lEconomist,” June 29,1872. 
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Amount jpi 868 .;£sSS>3®5,ooo 

Amount m 1848. 329,868,000 

Increase in 20 years . . . ;^i3S,498|Ooo 


—which is at the rate of about 60 per cent, or 3 per 
cent per annum. And this is probably the minimum 
increase of business. As we showed in the article above 
referred to, our staple industries have increased enor¬ 
mously. The production of coal, between 1856 and 
1869 only, rose 60 per cent., and of iron 53 per cent., 
while the development of the export trade, as respects 
the quantities of all our manufactures, was truly pro¬ 
digious. We are within the mark, then, in assuming as 
the basis of comparison with the increase in the coinage, 
that population since 1850 has increased at the rate of 
1.3 per cent, per annum, and industry and wealth at the 
rate of about 3 per cent, per annum. The population is 
one-fourth more numerous than before 1850, and, man 
for man, their industry is nearly twice as productive 
as it was then. For these reasons their small change 
should have greatly increased, even without a deprecia- 
tibn of^value; and if there has been depreciation, the 
increase should have been enormous. 

. But what has the increase been ? Here we are beset 
by new.difficulties. The amount of the circulation at 
any given time can only be approximately stated. It is 
conceived, however, that if a minimum amount at an 
early date can be compared with a maximum amount 
at a later date, the full expansion of the circulation will, 
be mSre than accounted for, the proportion of increase 
being made to appear greater than it really has been. 
This will be a %afe fi^fufe to dompare vitii the increase 
of population ^nd industry, scyfar at Ifast that any in¬ 
ference of a depreciation^of gold will be^quite as strongly, 
if not more i«trongly, su|ported thfen ^e facts •would 
fairly warrant. 

The gross addition to the circulation sihce 1850 has 
been about ;^5o,000,000. As we* showed in our article 
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of August 31st, the addition to the coinage since 1857, 
deducting light coin withdrawn, and the exports of 
English coin, has been ,^27,576,000; between 1848 
and 1857 the total addition, as reckoned in Tooke’s 
" History of Prices,” was ,^22,000,000—the two sums 
making together almost exactly ,^50,000,000. But this 
is undoubtedly far in excess of the real addition. Mr. 
Jevons, in 1868, in his Paper on the Gold Coinage 
read before the Statistical Society, pointed out that 
there was an excess in the statement of the gold coinage 
upon a mere computation of the addition in the above 
manner, amounting to about 14,000,000. And he 
gave other reasons for believing that there was a much 
larger melting of coined money than was commonly 
supposed. Deducting a million more for sovereigns 
melted since 1868, we arrive at the sum of £ 15,000,000 
as a moderate deduction from the above addition of 
;^5o,ooo,ooo to the coinage since 1848, the real maxi¬ 
mum addition to the minimum coinage before 1850, 
whatever we may take it to be, b^ing thus only 
;^35,000,000. 

Now the coinage before 1850 could hardly be less 
than /’bo,000,000. There are no data for estimating 
the amount exactly, but the figure may b^ arrived at 
indirectly. Mr. Newmarch, for instance, estimated that 
the gold coinage in circulation in 1844 was ;^46,o(po,ooo, 
and allowing only jS'2,000,000 for subsequent additions, 
which has been the pverage for many^years, this would 
bring the total in 1850 to the sum naWd. The actual 
»ew coinage in the interval was ,^27,000,000. Another 
mode of wification yields the same conclusion.' Mr. 
Jevons, in 1868, Ascertained that there were 44,000 
sovereigns coinecf before 1850 out of everjr 100,000 then 
in circulatidl. T|iis figure being then ^^86,000,000, the 
conclusion is that in 1868 there were still 2‘35,ooo,ooo 
of the coinage l^efo<i 1830 inlarculation. ‘But mean¬ 
while, there nad been with^rai^n in light coin at least 
10,000,000, And there would also be some withdrawals 
for export, besides losses throucrh meltino- w#>ar and tear, 
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and the like which would easily sum up to 15,000,000, 
the difference to be accounted for. There is a high prob¬ 
ability, therefore, that the coinage at 1850 could not be 
much under ;^6o,ooo,ooo, if at all under that amount. 
The increase in the coinage has therefore been: 


Amount in 1871 (minimum). . . . ;^95,ooo,ooo 
Amount in 1850 (maximum). . . . 60,000,000 

Increase.;^35,000,000 


—which is at the rate of 58.3 per cent, or rather less 
than 3 per cent, per annum. Comparing this with the 
increase of population alone, which was 25 per cent in 
20 years, it would appear that there is an excess of 33 
per cent, in the expansion of the circulation, which, 
according to this mode of verification, would be che 
limit of the depreciation of gold. As compared, how¬ 
ever, with the increase of v’ealth and industry, there is 
no excess, the production of the staple raw materials of 
manufacture, coal and iron, having been at as great a 
rate between 1856 and 1869 alone, while the develop- 
nfent qf our export trade has been truly prodigious. 
We may safely say, theij, that if there has been a great 
depreciation of gold since 1848—that is to say; any¬ 
thing over 10 or 15 per cent.—there has been no such 
expansion of the s lall change circulation as we should 
have expected to /ollow that depreciation. As a cor¬ 
roboration of the direct evidence from prices formerly 
given^ to the effect that the rise of prices has been little* 
more*than 10 per cent., if any, the facts now* brought 
out are clearly worth something, although it would be 
foolish to dogrfatize,on such points. The data are im¬ 
perfect, but SB far as thfey go* they clearly'point to a 
very limited depreciation of gdld^as the past con¬ 
sequence of the gold dis(j)verieB. 

The question will arise on these facts ^whether the* 
economists were right or wrong w^jo predicted n^nifold 
economic changes as the result of,the depreciation of 
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gold- following on the gold discoveries. The conclusion 
must be, we think, that so far as the facts have yet gone, 
the speculation indulged in was exaggerated. A de¬ 
preciation of I o or 15 per cent, in the measure of value 
spread over a quarter of a century is hardly of a kind 
to produce any social disruption. At the worst it is a 
10 per cent, income tax, and though a 10 per cent, in¬ 
come tax would be all but intolerable when levied 
directly, experience has fully shown that a much heavier 
per-centage can be levied on communities indirectly 
without the victims being individually conscious of the 
process. This would be the modifying consideration 
in regard to fixed incomes, and, of course, as regards 
the other transactions of life, the change would be quite 
imperceptible. The fluctuations of prices in commerce 
are so large, that this gradual change diffused over a 
lengthened period would be wholly imperceptible, and 
would in no way alter the basis of contracts, or the 
effect of the continual adjustments of wages; In justice 
to the economists, however, it should J^e remembered 
—and the point is also important as a corrective of the 
popular ideas—that the condition of the expected de¬ 
preciation has not been fulfilled. M. Chevalie/’s esti¬ 
mate of the probable annual production of gold was 
.^35)000,000, and he thought it might be ;642,ooo,oooi, 
Mr. MacCulloch’s estimate was ;^39,000,000. ^s we 
have seen, however, the annual production has for 
many years been oply about ;^20,ooo,ooo per annum, 
which is very little in excess of M. Chevalier’s estimate 
•wf the total annual consumption, .viz., .1^17,850,000. 
The material fact, of production having thus differed 
so materially from the hypothesis on which the theory 
of a great depresiation, amounting to 5<3 per cent., was 
built, it is^ not surprising aP all that the economists 
were out in thejr estimate 61^ the depreciation. But 
there d»uld,be po Attewillusiation of theoerror of the 
popular habit of assuming, with little proof, a per¬ 
manent rise of prices,^and then assigning the gold dis- 
co'veries as the cau^e,’with the assured conviction that 
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this is all dope in accordance with economic authority. 
The calculations which have helped the growth of this 
popular conviction were not positive but hypothetical, 
and the subsequent facts having contradicted the hypo¬ 
thesis, the calculations fall to the ground. 

III. 

The last question to be discussed in connection with 
the gold statistics we have lately collected, is the prob¬ 
able course of the future movement and its effect on 
prices. The past effect, as we have seen, is of a 
moderate description, not exceeding about 10 per cent, 
in the central wholesale markets of the world, where 
the effect of any change in the value of gold is most 
easily distinguished from other causes in the fluctua¬ 
tions of prices. It is urged, however, on one side that 
the causes of the depreciation of gold are only be¬ 
ginning to operate, that ff rure supplies coming upon 
an .overstocked market will have an immense influence; 
and on the other side that there are rather signs of a 
falling off in production, and that, considering the 
growing demands of the world, an appreciation of the 
standard is more likely than any further decline in 
j^alue. What light is thrown on these opposing views 
by the«facts which we have been investigating? 

At the outset, ’ e may say we hate no intention of 
making any distinct prophecy. Whjit the actual demand 
of the future will oe, and what will be the actual supply, 
and in what way aay tendency to fluctuations in value 
will Be corrected by a check to production o» one side 
or a diminished demand on the other, are all questions 
on which therB are^perhaps’no sufficient data in exist¬ 
ence for a s«re opinion? Thfe experience *of the past 
twenty years should mpreovef counsel the utmost 
mod«ty of*prediction. ihlo one is 1&50 wouffl have 
predicted that of the immense new supply of gold thefl 
coming into the world one-fifth jvould be abscgrbed by 
India and the East, and nearly tyro-fifths more by a 
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single European country—viz., France, which would 
practically substitute a gold currency for a silver one. 
No one would have predicted, moreover, that the 
United States would substitute paper for gold. Yet all 
these facts were more or less essential in 1850 in calcu¬ 
lating the ratio of the demand to the then future supply 
of gold. Any prediction of the future is equally liable 
to be upset by unexpected incidents. All we shall do, 
therefore, is to point out the relation of the current 
supply to the current demand, and on what side the 
probable great changes that will affect the value of gold 
are likely to be. 

According to the figures which we published in our 
general article on “ The Production and Movement of 
Gold since 1848,”' the current supply may be taken as 
.^20,000,000. There may be some production besides 
in outlying countries, but this figure of ;^20,ooo,ooo 
represents the amount which comes into the general 
bullion movement of the world. And-this annual amount 
has also been a tolerably steady one foj: more than ten 
years. In the five years between 1852 and 1856 the 
annual production was as high as ;^29,ooo,ooo, and in 
the following five years the average was still qs high 
as .^25,000,000, but since i862.the average has been 
.^20,000,000, with .^22,000,000 on one side ancL 

19,000,000 on the other as the extremes of vatsiation. 
The condition of* production may, of course, change 
very quickly, but sci steady a supply/or a long period 
seems to argue that the industry is being carried on 
under stable conditions, and that about ^20,000,000 
may be lalied on while the demand continues what 
it is. 

The question of the current dqpiand'is a more in¬ 
tricate one.^ The, whole histofy of the market in past 
times shows the powerful in^ijence of extraordinary 
demands. But for fee iemaifa for India, and the de- 
wan4 for Frince, there would Viot have been sufficient 


See “Ec(^omist,’’ Vol. XXX., p. qi;4. 
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outlets for %11 the new supplies of gold, aggravated as 
they were by the substitution of paper for gold in the 
United States. At the present moment, besides, the 
course of the market is likely to be governed as much 
as ever by extraordinary changes in the demand. Ger¬ 
many and Scandinavia are substituting a gold for a 
silver coinage on the one side, and France is sub¬ 
stituting paper for gold, though its policy may change 
at any moment. The Indian demand, which was for¬ 
merly so great, has also of late years fallen off, though 
it would be rash to assume that under no circumstances 
will it again revive.* But omitting the question of these 
great movements for a little, there appears to be an 
ascertainable current demand of no small magnitude, 
(i.) -England absorbs on theaverage about ;^5,cxx),ooo 
a-year—about ^2,000,000 for coinage, and the re¬ 
mainder for the arts and other purposes. (2.) There is 
a demand of about ;^i,000,000 per annum for South 
America. Our exports to Brazil and other South Ameri¬ 
can States in the ten ye.ars ending 1871 were almost 
exactly 10,000,000,“ and this demand being for Eng¬ 
lish sovereigns is apparently a steady demand. (3.) The 
annual consumption of Spain, Portugal, etc., appears 
to be "about ;^8oo,ooo.“ (4.) The annual absorption by 
Jndia, though not so great as it was in 1862-66, ap- 
pears^still to exceed ^4,000,000. In the five years 
ending 1871 the amount absorbed was ;^2i,458,ooo, or 
over ;^4,ooo,ooo annually, the extremes of variation 
being ;^2,283,00c) on the one side* and ;^5,592,ooo on 
the other.* Even jpefore 1850, it must be remembered, 
India was an absorbent of gold to the exteqt of about 
a million and a half annually, and it is not surprising 
that its great growth' during the Igist twenty years 
should enablp it to*increase its demands. *(5.) There 
is a steady Australian‘demand of u*ncertain amount, 
but probaWy nearly •efcual Jp tfe’annual minimum 

‘ It has since revived to some eiftent. 

’ See Table XI., “Economist,” p. 957, Vol. XXX. ' Ibid. 

* “ Economist,” Vol. XXX., p. 1430, Table II. 
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coinage of the Sydney mint, or about ;^i,200,000 a- 
year. All these demands are comparatively stable, and 
have practically existed for ten years without any 
traceable permanent change in the level of prices, no 
further rise or fall, as we have seen, having occurred 
since 1862. They sum up as follows: 


(i.) English consumption. 000,000 

(2.) South American ditto. 1,000,000 

(3.) Portugal, Spain, etc., ditto.... 800,000 

(4.) Indian ditto.4,000,000 

(5.) Australian ditto. 1,200,000 


Total current annual consumption ;^i2,ooo,ooo 


The figure is perhaps not quite complete, as there 
are no doubt many other miscellaneous demands not 
easily traceable; but increase such demands as we 
may, the conclusion is plain that a current annual de¬ 
mand of .^12,000,000 or thereabouts, would not take 
up a production of .^20,000,000. If there were nothing 
else to be considered, the probability 4 s regards gold 
movements of the next few years would be the accu¬ 
mulation of gold upon the commercial marxets of the 
world, and a somewhat rapid inflation of pricTes, ac¬ 
companied by a real and, permanent change in the 
standard of value. 

As we have seen, however, the extraordinary de¬ 
mands are most important in this question, and we 
have now to ask how far the annual exdess of .^8,000,ocx) 
in the current supply over the current demand will 
meet the,^ extraordinary demands which seem in* pro¬ 
spect. On this point we shall be inclined to say that 
there will not be enough* for these extraordinary de¬ 
mands without a great increase of production during 
the next few years. The known demand Is very 
urgenttand of grea)^ m^nituil^, viz., the Remand for 
tGermany, The Germans hat^i decided to have a gold 
currency, ancJinjound numbers this means that within 
the ne:It few years Germany must obtain between 
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;^6o,000,CKX^ and 80,000,000 of gold. Germany is 
very much in the economical condition of France, and 
is now a good deal more populous, but France in 
twenty years took up about ^200,000,000 of gold. To 
assume that Germany will use up half the amount in 
half the time is no extravagant supposition, especially 
as the German Government to begin with has extra¬ 
ordinary means at command, and being richer now than 
France was in 1850, will require more at once than 
France then required. Last year, in fact, Germany, it 
is now known, coined about ^21,000,000, and she pro¬ 
poses to coin .^18,000,000 in the current year; and 
the scale of coinage is not above her needs, and will 
probably remain high for the next two or three years. 
In this single extraordinary demand, therefore, there is 
far more than enough to absorb the excess of current 
production over the ordinary current demand which 
we have above described. In addition, the known de¬ 
mands for the Scandinavian countries will absorb a 
good deal, though it is hardly worth reckoning them 
when so overwhelming a demand as that for Germany 
is impending. 

. The next great point as regards the future is the 
possibfiity of a resumption of specie payments by the 
two great “paper” couAtries—France and the United 
States—whose standard previous to inconvertible paper 
was practically gold. This resumption of specie pay¬ 
ments will not cause so serious a demand as that for 
Germany, because gold in both instances has undoubt¬ 
edly been hoarded^ and will come out of its hidings 
places as soon as it is once more legal tenjjer. But 
the United States at least has grown immensely since 
1868, when inconvertible paper was^iniroduced, and 
the presumption is, that the old hoards wosld not be 
sufficient for the new work they would have to do. 
To resume specie payftffcnts j|ie Wnitjd State* must 
begin by a considerable Jboinage, and some additional* 
coinage will probably also \»e required ‘for a similar 
purpose in France. Here, then, "we have the elements 
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of another extraordinary demand besides,that for Ger¬ 
many during the next few years; and we do not think 
the contingency should be disregarded. The inappre¬ 
ciable premium on gold in France is itself an indica¬ 
tion that the evil of inconvertible paper is being kept 
within bounds, and always keeps the probability of a 
resumption of specie payments within sight. And the 
financial and political authorities of France will both 
be equally desirous that specie payments should be 
resumed at the earliest possible moment. I n the United 
States, again, there is a growing opinion in favour of 
specie payments, and though the gold premium there 
is a serious matter, as it is not in France, the United 
States has ever shown a boldness and thoroughness 
in expedients which is foreign to the usages of the old 
world, and the fact of a high premium on gold is, there¬ 
fore, a less barrier to the resumpt’on of specie pay¬ 
ments in the United States than it would be anywhere 
else. If the public mind in America is once made up 
to have specie payments, a somewhat revolutionary 
and decided action is quite as likely as not. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the better prob¬ 
ability of the next few years is an excessive demand 
for gold compared with the current supply. We have 
a regular annual demand for 12,000,000 or upwards, 
leaving an excess of ;^8,ooo,ooo for any extraordina'ry 
demands; but one known demand of this sort seems 
likely to take far more than this excess for several 
years to come, and*there are heavy cftntingent demands 
.which it is needful to keep in mind. What the result 
will be i,t would be needless to speculate. Compensa¬ 
tion will, perhaps, be found in a greater economy of 
existing stocks and a reduction of current demands, as 
well as in>a pressure to, produce iftore, wjiich may have 
some result. But if the extraiwdinary demands continue, 
and ifc little can'be majie owfhe last expedients sug- 
tgested, -vife should rather exp(?ct within the next decade 
that gold wHl rise in value, instead of continuing the 
fall which, was arresUed in 1862—-in other words, that 
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the general rfenge of prices is rather more likely to fall 
during the next ten years than it is to rise. We must 
again repeat, however, that the point is one on which 
we have no pretension to dogmatize.—[December, 
1872.] 



III. 

THE LIQUIDATIONS OF 1 873-76. 

W HAT are the characteristic marks of the great 
depression of trade during the last three or four 
years ? It is now ascertained that such depressions are 
periodical. They recur at tolerably regular intervals, 
following in the wake of equally regular periods of 
great prosperity in trade, when everybody makes profits 
or seems to make them. The alternation has no doubt 
its roots in human nature, which lends itself to an ebb 
and flow, an action and reaction-, in affairs. The de¬ 
pressions, like the periods of prosperj^y coming before 
them, have also many features in common. Just as the 
prosperity is shown by the prevalence of good credit, 
an active money market, and a high range of prices 
for both securities and commodities, so the depression 
is marked by a low range of prices, heavy failures, bad 
credit, and consequently a sluggish money market. 
But each depression has likewise its own special features 
and incidents. Tjbe crisis in which it begins, or which 
it produces, indicates some special development of trade 
at the time, or some special diseage in it—the favourite 
busineys of a country changing from time to time, and 
a constant tendency existing to go to an extreme with 
the momentary fashion! We propose^ then, to inquire 
whatardthesq special^featuves in the recent depression; 
this proceeding being liketV, it is obvious, to be more 
irfstructiye tljan i mer^ examination and record of those 
featurep which most c}epi%ssions have in common. 
There is an additional reason for this course. An im- 
vpression prevails that the present stagnation of trade 
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is unprecedented in intensity and duration, and that it 
is likely to be permanent. A similar impression has 
often been found to prevail at such times, and it will 
be interesting to inquire whether it is now, for once, 
well founded, or whether in reality the depression is 
not much less than those to which trade has often been 
subject, and is not as likely as any other to terminate 
in a new period of prosperity. 

I. 

Endeavouring to answer the question we have put, 
what we are first struck with, in a general survey of 
the last three or four years, is the universality of the 
depression. Almost every civilized country has been 
affected. The beginning was in 1873, with the great 
Vienna panic and crash in May of that year—a clash 
which was accompanied by immense agitation through¬ 
out Germany and in Eng’nnd, and the occurrence of 
incidents on almost every F uropean Bourse which only 
stopped short of panic. N ext came a great panic and 
crash in the autumn of 1873 the United States, 
perhaps the greatest event of the kind to which that 
country, though it has had many great panics, has ever 
Ijfen subject. This was accompanied by a renewal of 
agitati<*n in England, as well as generally on the Con¬ 
tinent, as the rat 'S of discount in November, 1873, 
significantly prove. At that date the minimum bank 
rate of discount was in London no less than nine per 
cent., the maximum being two and three per cent. 
higheT; the minimum in Paris and Brussels was seven 
per cent.; in Berlin and Frankfort, five per cent.; 
Vienna, five pir cenf.;*and Amsterdam six and a half 
per cent. The following ^ear Was comparatively quiet, 
but it was marked by gipat monetary disturbances in 
South America, and by a great fall in »prices Both at 
home, on the Continent, and.in the Un.'tqd .States. In* 
1875 came renewed disturbances in South America, a 
renewal of agitation in the United States and Germany, 
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and then the Im Thurn, Aberdare, Collie, Sanderson, 
and other failures, constituting the commercial crisis of 
that year in England. This was in turn succeeded by 
a great collapse in foreign loans, which had been 
heralded and partly rehearsed in 1873, on the occasion 
of the bankruptcy of Spain, and of which the con¬ 
spicuous incident now was the non-payment of the 
Turkish debt interest. To all these events succeeded 
renewed depression and stagnation in trade at home, 
as well as on the Continent, the crisis in Russia in 1876 
being very marked, and the whole continuing till it 
seemed to have a fresh cause in the apprehension and 
actual outbreak of the present war. Thus the depression 
has been widespread and general, Italy, Spain, and 
France perhaps escaping with little hurt, but Austria, 
Germany, Russia, the United States, and the South 
American countries having all been in deep distress. 

This universality, on a comparison with former 
periods of crisis, may be in fact apparent only, arising 
from the greatly increased facilities of^ observation at 
the present day. There never was a time, probably, 
since commerce was sufficiently advanced in more 
countries than one to admit of crises, in which the 
commercial misfortunes of one country did not react on 
countries with which it did business. At such periods 
as 1825, 1837-39, 1857-58, 1861-62, and 1866-^8, itTs 
undoubtedly the case that the crisis in England has 
been accompanied by more or less severe crises else¬ 
where—France, America, England, Holland, and the 
German towns on the Elbe, having.shared each other’s 
fortunes pore or less during the whole period. <• Now 
the crisis is felt to be more extended, because we are 
immediately informed of* the events ih most distant 
places, beflause we see at once>the association of failures 
at centres remote from each bther, because we also see 
at once the efect ‘in o^e placb of the call upon it to 
.render assistance at another disturbed centre of busi¬ 
ness. But it 'is also true that commercial relations are 
themselves.far more extended than was the rasp hpffirp 
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railways and*telegraphs; that there are wide regions— 
in the United States, for instance—which could not 
have been the subject of crisis twenty or thirty years 
ago, because they were unpeopled; that such countries 
as Austria and Russia have lately shared more largely 
than before in industrial development; and that Ger¬ 
many has also advanced farther in the path which makes 
it possible for it to be the subject of a commercial crisis. 
There is consequently a real reason for the greater ex¬ 
tension of the commercial depression of the last three 
years as compared with anything before witnessed, 
while it is equally true that steam and telegraphs, by 
facilitating communication, have destroyed the natural 
barriers between the different communities of the com- 
mercfal world. The London money market appears to 
be the great equalizer of markets, because it receives 
the shock of every important business event throughout 
the world, and transmits the shock of what it feels to 
every other centre. But whatever the nature of the 
connection, it is certain that there is a connection be¬ 
tween commercial crises in different parts of the world, 
and that the wider range of business increases the 
possible area of disaster when once disaster has set in. 

II. 

1 he next important characteristic of the depression, 
and, perhaps, the jnost important characteristic of all, 
appears to be that the conspicuous industry which has 
failed is that of the “ exploitation ” of new countries 
with Ifttle surplus capital, and whose business ts mainly 
that of producing raw materials and food for export, 
by old countries which ha^e large surplus capital, and 
are largely engaged in pi|nufacturing;*in other words, 
the investment in new i|untries by rfie capitaljsts of 
old countries. Much bad business is brbught to light 
in every depression; but it*is the peculiarify of the 
commercial cycle, as we have noticed, that there is a 
change from time to time in the favourite business, so 
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that evety period has its special trade development, 
and special trade disease. The favourite business for 
many years before 1873 had become that of foreign 
investment, and now the depression occurs where there 
was the greatest expansion. Direct evidence in such 
matters is difficult: it would hardly be possible to 
measure precisely the extent of the various descriptions 
of disaster which combine to make a crisis; but there 
are many facts and circumstances which can leave little 
doubt in the mind that the direct evidence, if it could be 
obtained, would wholly confirm the conclusion stated. 

The order of events in the crisis affords of itself a 
very striking confirmation of the assumption. The 
difficulties commenced in the countries more or less 
farmed by the capital of England and other old coun 
tries; whose industries are nourished by public loans 
from England, and by the investment of private Eng¬ 
lish capitalists within their territories, principally in the 
form of English iron and manufactures. The crisis in 
Austria, which was the first in the wljole series, was a 
crisis in a country answering this description to some 
extent. To the United States, where the next great 
crash occurred, the description is still more applicable. 
The South American countries, whose prolonged suf¬ 
fering was the special feature of 1874, are almos_J.a 
domain of England; and Russia, too, is largeJ'^ “de¬ 
veloped ” by English capital. Some of these countries, 
especially Austria, and Russia, have not been exclu¬ 
sively dependent on English capital. They have also 
benefited by the accumulation oficapital in Holland, 
Belgium, and France, which had been drawn largely to 
Germany before 1873, through the French indemnity, 
and had^overflewed thence into ^Austria and Russia; 
but the indemnity paymenlk, though they helped to 
precipitate and aj^aVate tl^^crisis in Austria, did not 
alter (Sie power ofthattfrisis to react on England. No 
‘ ddubt, in 1873, as already noticed, the collapse of the 
foreigp loan financing had been foreshadowed; but the 
'ahticipatory events of that year were in themselves 
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comparatively unimportant, so that down to 1875 what 
chiefly happened was a succession of monetary and 
commercial crises in countries dependent on England, 
but from which England by comparison escaped. In 
1875 these crises were succeeded by a crisis in England 
itself of very great intensity, naturally leading to a 
renewal of crises and distress elsewhere, though not of 
actual panic, and the whole culminating in the financial 
disorders of the foreign loan collapses, which will prob¬ 
ably form, in after years, the most conspicuous feature 
of the whole series of liquidations. There appears to 
have been a natural order, therefore, in the successive 
crises to which the countries dependent on England 
have been subjected, leading to a crisis in England 
itself, and finally to a financial as well as a commercial 
collapse. 

We have next to adduce in evidence the fact of the 
great expansion of the businessof investment in foreign 
countries previous to the depression. The great mul¬ 
tiplication of foreign loans m the period is now familiar. 
Not to speak of Turkish and other loans, which were 
so largely mere borrowings to pay interest, there was 
a loan of ,^32,000,000 for Egypt, after there had been 
large^oans in 1868 and 1870; Chili in the same time 
^867-73) borrowed ;^5,25o,ooo; Peru, _;^24,ooo,ooo; 

^10,000,000; Russia, ;^77,000,000; and Hun¬ 
gary, _;^22,ooo,ooo—exclusive of migor borrowings by 
guaranteed companies and otherwise. These were the 
nominal amounts of the loans, and the real money or 
money’s worth ever transmitted to those countries in 
respact of them mu’st have been much less; but, making 
all deductions, they indicate an immense di?ect credit 
opened up in Ais country in favour of the States named. 
The minor bqrrowirtgs we havg referred to were equally 
important if not more importaivt, and,*especially in the 
case of the. United Sta(l«, the aggfegate of smjll loans 
for railways and other purposes was immense. All this 
direct borrowing likewise irnplied a great investment oT 
capital privately in foreign couatries. Merchants and 
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traders were induced to set up establishqients abroad 
to facilitate the business which the loans brought into 
existence, and accommodate the wants of emigrants to 
the new fields of industry. The result was a luxuriant 
industrial growth in the new countries by means of this 
vast direct and indirect credit which old countries were 
giving. Thus in the United States, immediately before 
1873, the length of the whole railway system had been 
doubled in seven years; in Russia almost the entire 
system of 12,000 miles has been created since 1868; in 
Austria there had been an increase from 2,200 in 1865, 
to over 6,000 miles in 1873; ‘•t South America, 

Brazil, the River Plate Republics, Chili, and Peru, had 
all been endowed with railways in a very few years— 
the loans for these countries above enumerated, and 
especially the above loan of /24,ooo,ooo for Peru, 
being avowedly ail for railways. And never was-there 
a more rapid development of the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom. The total import and export trade, 
which was 2^500,986,000 in 1867, had risen in 1873, 
or in six years only, to ^682,292,000, or 36 per cent; 
and the trade per head from £\()is. ‘^d.to £2) 41. 90?., 
or 32 per cent. The exports of British produce alone, to 
take the two extreme years, had risen from 179,6^'8,ooo 
in 1868 to .^256,257,000 in 1872, or 42 per cent, in 
four years, the increase per head being in the^aifJI 
period from £^ i^j. /[d. to ;^8 i.f., or 37 per cent. All 
this had followed a rapid rise in previous years; for the 
panic of 1866 was diiefly the collapse of a home com¬ 
pany mania, and had not brought with it discredit of 
foreign loans, or a collapse of the business of leading 
to foreigii countries. And in one or two trades the in¬ 
crease of business was even greater thaSi the general 
increase, ^hus the quaptity of oiBr iron and steel ex¬ 
ports rose from z*,042,090 tonscn 1868 to 3,383,000 tons 
in 1872^ or 66 per ofcnt. in foul years; whilf there was 
sim^ultaneoilsly a rise of price which made the increase 
fn values ‘immense, not only in these, but in other 
ajpticles where there w^s no such increase of quantity. 
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It is sometii|ies said that the burst of trade which cul¬ 
minated in 1872-3 was largely due to the extra demand 
for our manufactures created by the Franco-German 
War. This war checked manufacturing on the Con¬ 
tinent for nearly a twelvemonth, besides causing a war 
demand for certain of our manufactures. But the com¬ 
parison we have made is of a year when the war was 
long over, with a year quite before the war, while the 
most conspicuous instance of increase in our exports 
was in iron and steel, which was clearly in connection 
with increased railway construction abroad. The ex¬ 
pansion of our foreign trade was thus manifestly in 
connection with the general expansion of our foreign 
investment business, and not the result of the accidental 
or temporary causes which have been assigned. 

That there has been a most disproportionate stop¬ 
page of the foreign investment business, which wculd 
go far to account for the present depression, is also 
very obvious. I do not refer so much to the notorious 
stoppage of the issues of foreign loans, small and great: 
after every great crisis new issues of almost every kind 
come to a standstill, as frequent experience has shown. 

It was so after 1866, and has been so after similar 
years of crisis, although I doubt if foreign issues, as 
distinguished from home enterprises, have ever been 
s(? ccmjjlctely stopped as they are now. Quite apart 
from this, we have unmistakable evidence of the de¬ 
cline in foreign investment busine,ps in the financial 
and industrial eifibarrassments in new countries, of 
which, as I write, ,the great railway strikes in the 
United States furnish a new illustration. TJjere has 
also been a diminution of singular magnitude in our 
export trade. That trade has frequeptly fallen off in 
times of genei;^! depVessidn, but never to sifEh an ex¬ 
tent as has lately been ^witnessed, 'f he diminution 
altogether iq the export! of ho^pe ^rodi^e and manu¬ 
factures has been from .^56,257,000 in .1872 to* 

200,639,000 in 1876, the change being partly due as 
usual, and perhaps rather more than usual, to a* fall in 
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price, but only partially to that cause. There has not 
since the free trade period been such a decline in our 
foreign trade, just as there had been no previous ex¬ 
ample of so great an expansion. The decline has also 
been mainly in the exports to such countries as the 
United States, which had been our great borrowers— 
the falling off to the United States alone being from 
;^40,737 ,ooo in 1872 to ^16,834,000 in 1876, this 
latter figure being the lowest since 1864. It has also 
been mainly in such articles as iron and steel; the 
exports of which diminished from 3,383,000 tons and 
;^35,996 ,ooo in value in 1872, to 2,224,000 tons and 
;^20,737,000 in value in 1876; while the exj^rts to 
the United States alone fell from 975,000 tons in 1872 
to only 160,000 tons in 1876. The recent diminution 
in our export trade is therefore not only unusual, but 
it is a diminution of the exports to new countries, and 
a diminution of those articles which we send abroad 
for the purpose of new works in'such countries. So 
great a change in one great branch/)f our business 
would go far to account for the general depression 
now prevailing, which is thus once more traced to the 
failure of our foreign investments. 

The embarrassments in the new countries were also 
connected with the excessive development of their 
capabilities which had been attempted. A vegj'ton- 
siderable amount, of the railway and other speculation 
during the last fejv years, has been proved to have 
been wholly in anticipation.,of the w&nts of the world, 
the evidence of this being an ovef-production of raw 
material% and food, the characteristic products «of the 
new countries. Of this over-production the most sig¬ 
nificant sign wa^the low price of wheit in 1875, not- 
withstanSng tjie bad harvest of*that yjear in several 
countries. There had previously been complaint of low 
prices«in the,Unifed l^tates-^in 1873, for instance— 
•and of isability to “ keep back ” crops. Similar com¬ 
plaints had also been received from Russia in 1874. 
■Even fn 187$ the price of wheat was slow in rising in 
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the autumn,* notwithstanding a generally bad harvest, 
and the extreme war rise the following spring was only 
maintained a few days. I n other words, the assumption 
as regards wheat that new countries might be settled 
indefinitely has proved to be erroneous. The result of 
what appears to be excessive cultivation is an unre- 
munerative price, which leaves merely agricultural 
communities in distress, and disturbs their whole sys¬ 
tem of industry. It has been the same with other raw 
materials, such as cotton, although perhaps not to the 
same extent. But in general the business of producing 
raw materials and food had been overdone, and the 
crises in Austria and the United States in 1873, fol¬ 
lowed as they have since been by the similar crises in 
South America and Russia, were evidence that the 
power to support the financing of the previous two or 
three years, which was based on the business of invest¬ 
ment in new countries, had ceased. 

The uglier features of the collapse of foreign loans 
also furnish evidence of the characteristic mark of the 
crisis with which we have been dealing. In addition 
to the issue of loans, which involved the investment of 
capitgj in a fixed form to an extravagant extent, so that 
immediate loss and ruin could not but ensue, there had 
t^en place in a few years before 1872 frequent issues 
oi^fdluis for foreign countries so called, which were 
only disguises to plunder the public^ We refer to the 
loans for Honduras, Paraguay, ^an Domingo, and 
Costa Rica, whidi were investigated by the Foreign 
Loans Committee, and to a numerous class of which 
theseVere perhaps the most flagrant specimeijs. These 
were simply issues by knots of speculators, usually on 
the plea that they were for some publip work—to which 
a small portion of*the rhoney raised,was ^rhaps, in 
fact, devoted—but reall^ with design, as carried 
out by those concerned^ to pa^ themselves large sums 
in commissions and otherwise, so long as the public* 
could be got to believe in such things by the payment 
of interest out of the funds they had themsefves ad- 
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vanced. All this was very natural. The peculiarity of 
the time being the development of foreign countries by 
loans, it was only natural that the illegitimate financing 
of the time should also consist of so-called loans. As 
there had been bogus companies in the days of the 
company mania, so now there were bogus loans. 

These are all circum^ances tending to show how 
much the bad- business Lri ':ght to ligli! in the recent 
depression was connected v, hnsines. nr, est- 
ment in new countries, and its accessories, whici. " 11 
previously just received so great an expansion. As •. 
have already remarked, there was much bad busines. 
besides. In the set of failures connected with that ol 
Messrs. Collie, what seemed to be shown especiall}- 
was a peculiar disorder in the trade with India, the re¬ 
sult, it is probable, of the undue investment of capital 
in that trade at a date as far back as the cotton mania 
in 1863 and 1864. But the bad business of foreign in¬ 
vestment and financing has certainly been far the most 
prominent. ^ 


III. 

* 

A third distinguishing mark of the crisis appears to 
be the singular lightness of its effects on Engiishjp- 
dustry and wages. As has been hinted already, afi^nis 
not the common impression regarding it. On the con¬ 
trary, the depression of trade is spoken of in common 
speech as something entirely unprecedented both in 
intensity and duration. But a careful examination must 
prove thaf, as far as matters have yet gone, the coftimon 
impression is wrong, and the facts are entirely the other 

... 

The common jmpresston appears to be<iue to a mis¬ 
interpretation of two urfdoubtftd facts: first, the evident 
magnitude .of the financial coftapse in foreign loans, 
which ha« been productive of great social distress 
among the clasps who have most ample opportunities 
of proefaiming their grievances; and next, the magni- 
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tude of the decline of the foreign trade of the country, 
which is identified with a decline in its whole trade. 
But it is easy to see that there is a misinterpretation. 
The magnitude of the financial collapse is, of course, 
very serious. The novelty of the deception of the public 
by bogus loans has increased the evil as compared with 
the evil of a company mania, while the opportunities 
of fraud were really more favourable to the conspirators 
than in the manufacture of bubble companies. A State 
loan sounds more respectable than a company issue. 
On the whole, the securities of States for a long period 
had also answered better than the shares of companies, 
and although also in former years many State loans 
had proved the source of loss to English investors— 
several South American States, Greece, Spain, and 
one or two States of the American Union, having all 
proved defaulters—yet there had been no flagrant in¬ 
stances of loans which were merely cloaks to let pro¬ 
moters and financiers have commissions. The agents 
and institutions connected with States also controlled 
larger resources than Iiad been controlled by the 
financiers of companies. The inability of investors, 
therefore, to form a good judgement on the invest¬ 
ments submitted to them, their disposition to rely on 
market price, and other extraneous or irrelevant cir- 
cufit# 5 inces, was never experimented on so widely, or 
with more unforturate results. Hence the magnitude 
of the bad business and the ensuing collapse. In the 
loans for Turkey,‘Egypt, and Peru alone, the deprecia¬ 
tion of securities within a year after the Turkish col¬ 
lapse amounted to about ;i^i 50,000,000, whiles there is 
1 total destruction or suspension of income from tainted 
securities exceeding ;^20,ooo,ooo a-jjsar. ^t, great 
IS this collapse is, i? has 'probably affected very little 
the accumulation or real \fealth of tjjie country. Many 
people feel tjiemselves | 5 oorer than they were before, 
but the community as a whol^ *s not really poorer by • 
die pricking of all these bladders. A certain number 
of people are simply prevented from continuing any 
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longer the process of living on their cafiital, for that 
was what they were doing when they were spending 
the so-called interest paid them, which was really only 
a return of what they had themselves advanced. But 
the whole of the so-called interest was not so spent, a 
great deal of it, as is the case with the interest of every 
description of investment, being reinvested, and in this 
way the collapse really changes nothing, except to 
let many people know that their accumulations were 
imaginary. The direct economic effect is consequently 
nil, although the social effects and individual disasters 
are of the most serious kind. The depression of trade 
attending a financial collapse ought not, therefore, to 
be measured by the seeming magnitude of the financial 
collapse itself, which last may be very great without 
the ordinary industry of a country being seriously 
checked. 

As regards the second fact which is misinterpreted 
—viz., the decline of the foreign'trade—the common 
impression only requires to be challenged to prove its 
unsoundness. We have probably a larger proportion 
of foreign trade than any other great nation. Our work¬ 
men and capitalists have gradually come to ejy'.hange 
a larger proportion of the products of their industry for 
foreign products than any other people. But evei^et 
we are very far from exchanging more than 
part of what we produce. Our whole agriculture is for 
homeconsumptioiv our coal and iron mining, our cotton 
and wool spinning and weaving, *our manufactures 
generally, are also mainly for home consumers. A de¬ 
cline in*our foreign trade, therefore, is only a decline 
in a branch of our whole trade, and should by no means 
be iden^fied vw'th a general depression in business. 
The recent de¥;line in*the foreign trade, moreover, is 
almost entirely a ^ecKne in optional ” business. It is 
a decline in our expoij|:s of such articles, as we have 
been in the liabit of exporting as a means of investing 
pur capital abroad. When we stop ^uch exports, cer¬ 
tain branches of honte industry, which have been fitted 
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to this pecilliar trade, suffer; but the capital which 
would otherwise have been sent abroad, and the means 
of producing that capital, are not destroyed. In the 
course of time, if the taste for foreign investment does 
not revive, the capital and labour employed in making 
articles for export will be turned to the production of 
articles for consumption and investment at home. In¬ 
stead of merely looking at the foreign trade, then, we 
should look at our aggregate trade in such times of 
depression, and not suffer our opinions to be distorted 
by one or two conspicuous facts. 

Coming to the subject in this way, we do not see 
how it can be doubted that the recent depression, al¬ 
though it is very protracted, is as yet singularly light 
in degree. Our imports of the chief articles of popular 
consumption, to begin with, have not diminished, but 
increased. Indeed, one of the favourite complaints 
about the depression of trade is the old cry of the ex¬ 
cess of imports over experts, which is certainly greater 
than usual, because our investments in new countries 
have ceased for a time, but which is the permanent 
characteristic of English trade. It is quite certain, how¬ 
ever, ^hat no country sends us any goods on credit; it 
is England which always gives credit in the trade of 
the world. Whatever increase of imports there may be, 
th?I^,s a sign of real ability to pay for them, and pro 
tanio of the undiminished prosperity of the country. To 
the same effect, we have the fact of an increase of rail¬ 
way traffic year afiter year during the depression. The 
increase in 1874 an4 1876, and again in 1877, has been 
small t but in 1875, the very year of the g»sat com¬ 
mercial and financial collapse, it was considerable. 
Evidence in the same sense is also supplied l^thfe non¬ 
increase of pauperism airthrongh the .depression, and 
by the steady augmentation of*thg national revenue, 
until the present year, aifd by the increas»of the savings- 
bank deposits. The non-increase of pauperism is no* 
doubt partly due to our improved administration, but 
no improvement of administration could have prevented 
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such an increase of paupers and decline df revenue as 
followed the panics of 1847, 1857, and 1866, not to 
speak of the awful convulsions and distress which 
marked the depression of trade in still earlier periods. 
To any one who has even glanced at the economic 
history of England during the present century, the 
common talk now about the “ unusual ” depression of 
ouF trade appears simply ludicrous. The people who 
indulge in it have simply never thought of what de¬ 
pression of trade is. There has probably never been a 
great commercial crisis in England which caused so 
little suffering to the mass of the nation. 

When we think of the matter a little, it seems reason¬ 
able enough also that the depression should be a mild 
one. Severe as the crisis has been, we were lucky 
enough to escape an actual panic, with the shock to 
credit and other lamentable incidents which a panic 
invariably produces. It is probable also that we were 
really befriended by the peculiar events in the money 
market in connection with the German^coinage. The 
withdrawals of gold for Germany had the effect of an¬ 
ticipating the stringency in the money market which a 
period of great expansion ends in. The expansian was 
thus hindered from reaching the extreme it would 
otherwise have reached, and the reaction is less severe. 
Some good judges are of opinion that we have tc-^Junk 
yet another cause—the high normal wages of our work¬ 
men, and their indq)endence of abundant harvests and 
cheap wheat, as compared with what'was formerly the 
case, so that all our staple industries are steadier than 
they werg. But 1 should doubt the effect of this^cause 
T^ithout greater experience than we have yet had, 
Workme^i will syfifer, it is to be feared, in a way in 
'which they havQ not lately suffered, if aEother time of 
expansion such as^thtfre was' in 1872 should reach its 
full term, and industry be subjected to the strain of the 
Jnevitabla reaction. But without this cause, the actual 
facts of the absence of a panic during, all this depres¬ 
sion, add of- the successive stringencies in the money 
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market whicfii checked the exuberant growth of 1872 
and 1873, appear quite sufficient to account for the 
comparative mildness of the effects of the depression 
we are witnessing. 

IV. 

The marks of the present depression which we have 
enumerated are thus its universality, its origin in the 
breaking down of the bad business of foreign invest¬ 
ment, and its mildness in the United Kingdom as 
compared with former periods of depression. Is there 
anything in these peculiarities, or in any other circum¬ 
stances of the depression, to lead us to anticipate that 
it will be unusually protracted or that its effects will be 
permanent? Is the depression, in other words, the 
beginning of anything unusual or unprecedented ? 

To put the questions thus explicitly is perhaps to 
answer them. Although there is much vague talk about 
existing depression—whicn ;r really based on an as¬ 
sumption that it is something utterly unheard of and 
must be lasting—it is not so easy to assert explicitly 
what is so confidently assumed. To suppose the per- 
maneiUte of almost any depression would, in fact, be to 
suppose a change in human nature itself. Universal 
dulijess and poverty are, in fact, contradictions in terms, 
unlesi^lt is supposed that all people will voluntarily be 
idle when they ha e the strongest motives to work. 
Whatever awkwar^dness there may be in the distribu¬ 
tion of labour and capital at certain times, the power 
to produce and the ^ish to consume ensure that with 
the means of production unimpaired—and thiJ'e is 
allegation that the means of production i" the 
case are impaired—pfoduction v/ill go bn and^m^ase 
with the increase of population aqd with every species 
of chemical and mechanical improviment. It is thus 
morally certain that if at any time the industrim ma¬ 
chine, as a whole, is partially dibused and times are dull, 
a period of full employment and prosperity will return. 

And short of the depression tieing permanent, its 
I 
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effects will not, we think, be worse than usual, if indeed 
the worst is not already past. The disorder has been 
very general throughout the world, because, industrially, 
the world is getting to be more and more one country; 
but there is manifestly nothing in the extent of a de¬ 
pression to alter its character or the power of the com¬ 
munities affected to recover. So far as England is 
concerned, moreover, all that has happened is that a 
particular part of our trade—our exports of domestic 
produce and manufactures—is momentarily weak, just 
as in former times the home trade dependent on rail¬ 
way contractors or bubble companies was weak. Our 
new investments in a particular direction have failed, 
but that is all. There is clearly no reason in this for 
any prolonged stoppage or diminished use of the in¬ 
dustrial machine for all the miscellaneous purposes of 
life, although it will only be by degrees that new out¬ 
lets for our surplus capital can, be found. All the 
reasons assigned to account for the lightness of the de¬ 
pression until now—the absence of ffenic, the fact that 
the collapse is so much a merely financial one, and the 
circumstance that the expansion previous to the depres¬ 
sion was arrested in its natural development—are also 
reasons why it should not be more protracted than 
usual. Some new mischief may of course arise,,but 
there is nothing on the face of the facts, according to 
all former experience, to lead us to expect an aggrava¬ 
tion of the present evils. » 

Nor do the special causes sometimes assigned for 
expecting an unusual degree and continuance^ of de- 
'f ression appear to be entitled to much weight. The 
Bncvoh workman, it is said, drives business away by his 
miscondhct and his Remands for excessive wages. 
Foreign nations are,increasing their manufactures of 
the vpry artmles bf which England, till lately, had a 
, njonopqljf. Every import of a foreign manufacture into 
England, aEa time like this, gives occasion for a new 
^exclamation that Eijglish industry is threatened. The 
.1 changes are'constantly rung upon such facts as the in- 
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creased capacity of the United States for the production 
and manufacture of iron; the importation of certain 
descriptions of American cotton manufactures into 


England; the appearance of Belgian and German 
manufactures in our markets at a cheaper price than 
the articles can be made by ourselves. But those who 
use this language appear to fail altogether in measuring 
the extent of the mischief they point out. A great deal 
of the apparent competition of foreign manufactures is 
due to the search for a market which occurs in every 
time of depression, and which furnishes no sure indica¬ 


tion whatever of any real change in the currents of 
trade. All we know for certain is that on the other side 


the complaints abroad of the competition of English 
manufactures are loudest at such a time, and that facts 


as to foreign competition, similar to those now alleged, 
have been brought forward in every time of depression 
for the last half century, without any serious permanent 
result on English trade being traceable. That trade, 
on the contrary, as, for example, after the year 1869, 
when a great noise was made about similar facts, always 
makes a more rapid advance than ever after each de¬ 
pression No one can dispute, indeed, that English 
workmen aie often foolish for their own interest, or 
that 5ome English trades have diminished, and others 


may yet diminish or may become stationary, while 
foreign trades of ihe same kind increase. Still the 


question here is of the general pr&sperity, and it is 
easy to recognize the strength of the influences which 
are likely, and, we’believe, are certain to limit the 
evils feared, as, in fact, they always have limited then^ 
Our workmen do, in fact7 succeed in gottinpjjr^^ 
wages, as a rule, thasi foreign jvorkmen; they^ not 
migrate, and pauperism does not, on’an average of 
years, increase—all sig«s that m^hufapturing, as a 
whole, whatever may happen lo particular tildes, in¬ 
creases in -England. It is because ther^ is so much 
more profitable manufacturing Ijere than elsewhere 
that our workmen can enforce the higher wages. As 
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we certainly cannot expect that foreign countries should 
manufacture nothing at all, but must rather desire their 
manufacturing to increase, there is really nothing in all 
that is said of foreign competition to concern us in an in¬ 
quiry as to the permanence of the present depression. 

The fallacy in the use of these alleged facts as to 
foreign competition consists, indeed, very largely in 
the forgetfulness of other facts which are equally 
material: that our foreign trade itself is not everything 
to us, but is, after all, only a fraction of our whole 
business; that long before competition can diminish 
that trade materially it must produce a fall of wages, 
while wages abroad will rise if foreign trade increases; 
and that although foreign countries increase their 
manufactures, we are not necessarily ruined—probably 
we are greatly gainers. To take what seems as formid¬ 
able a case of possible competition with us as any that 
is threatened—viz., the increase of the American iron 
and coal industries under natural conditions. It seems 
probable enough that in course of time these industries 
will be very largely developed in the United States. 
The people have natural aptitude and skill, and other 
advantages, and they may produce iron manufSctures 
cheaper than they can buy them abroad. In time they 
may export them to other countries. But how ij^^Eng- 
land necessarily the poorer for that, and how much? 
We may come tp export a smaller quantity of our 
iron manufactures to the United States than in the 
years before 1872; but at most we shall only lose the 
profit op so much trade, not the whole value pf what 
sold to the United States, which was, in compari- 
sori^KTh our lyhole trade, by no me^s a large sum. 
Nor shall we even lose the’whold profit We can only 
lose the difference of* profit‘between what was derived 
frdmtthat trade and the retfirn on the less profitable 
« trade, isto which a pdr^on of our capital and labour 
are diverted. Possibly, also, the growth of the world 
inay be such that the expansion of the American in- 
.dustry will not be exclusive of, but will be coincident 
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with a simifcr expansion of our own—there may be 
room for both of us. In that case there would be no 
reduction of the profits on our own trade at all, although 
America had become an exporter of iron manu¬ 
factures. Ex hypothesi, the increase of the American 
iron trade would also mean that America becomes 
richer, and consequently a better customer to the world 
generally for other things—thus causing an increase 
of the general prosperity in which, with our extended 
and various trade, we could not but participate. Worse 
things may thus happen to us than a natural extension 
of the American iron trade; and if it is extended by 
protection only, it can of course do us still less harm. 
There is something essentially unsound, therefore, in 
the continual references to the increase of manufactur¬ 
ing abroad. Our concern should rather be to have 
that manufacturing increase. To anticipate that the 
world outside England is to be merely agricultural or 
mining, is to anticipate the maintenance throughout 
the world of the least productive forms of applying 
human industry, and of low purchasing power among 
other countries. What mankind require for the 
greater efficiency of their labour is that the proportion 
of people employed in agriculture and mining should 
diminish, and more and more attention should be given 
to other forms of industry. How England should grow 
poorer as this transformation is being effected, it is 
difficult to imagine. It appears tc^ be as clear as any 
proposition, that the general increase of production, 
leading to still grater varieties and subdivisions of 
manufacturing than those which now obtain, must 
benefit most of all the countries like England, wh^ 
have got the kart of others, and pojsess alljb^^st 
manufacturing appliances’. . 

We should fully expect then,* when the liquidations 
which have,been in progress are over, totsee on(#e more 
a great revival of prosperity, •Still more, according toe 
all former experience, the prosperity to come must be 
even greater th*an anything yet seen. Evdl: since 
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1844 there has been an ascending scale 4 n the rate of 
our industrial advance. The years after 1848-49 were 
more prosperous than any before, but the prosperity of 
1863-65 exceeded that of 1850-53 just as the prosperity 
of 1870-73 exceeded that of 1863-65. In like manner 
the next period of prosperity will probably exhibit a 
fuller development than 1870-73, and for a similar 
reason—viz., that the productive capacity of mankind 
in civilized nations, in proportion to their numbers, is 
annually increasing—being capable of almost indefinite 
increase. More railways and more machinery, the im¬ 
proved knowledge of chemical and other arts, imply 
that one year with another, in proportion to their popu¬ 
lation, civilized communities can produce more real 
wealth than they did before. Depression comes at 
times, because mistakes have been made, and the 
wrong things are produced; but when the mistakes are 
corrected, or some new favourable influence operates, 
such as a good harvest, the tide flows again, industrial 
communities work up to their full power, and they are 
all richer than before. Possibly the workmen at a given 
place may take out their share of the increated pro¬ 
duction in the privilege of working fewer hour^; but 
the prosperity is there, however it may be enjoyed. 
The great extension of railways throughout the world 
in anticipation of real wants, which was the mistake of 
the period of inflation, should, now that the mistake 
has been paid for,jContribute to a more rapid advance 
of general prosperity than would take«place if the world 
had fewer railways. , 

There^ has naturally been much talk during these 

S is of the commercial and financial dishonesty 
0 ligh^. At every such period there is an 
scussion of such matters,' as if t,he worst evils 
of every crisis arpse*out of dishonest acts, and the 
pratticftl questions were how Such acts arp to be pre- ■ 
ovented in?future. But wtiije recognizing the importance 
of such discussions in their own place, I doubt if they 
are as profitable andrinstructive as those who engage 
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in them sup|»ose. Improvement in morality is neces¬ 
sarily a slow process, and in so complex a world as 
that of modern business the efficacy of any external 
aids to prevent dishonest or quasi-dishonest practices, 
or an abuse of credit in some form or other, may be 
doubted. It would no doubt be important to discuss 
the immoralities disclosed during a period of crisis, 
provided a great deterioration of character had become 
manifest; but I should not look for a change of this 
sort in so short a time as that which elapses between 
different crises, and at any rate there was no such change 
manifest in the last crisis. There was nothing very 
novel in character after all in the Collie frauds, or in 
the financial swindling which has occurred. The Collie 
accommodation bills were no better and no worse than 
the accommodation bills in the leather trade discovered 
in 1857, or the similar discoveries in other crises. At 
times, when trade becomes unprosperous, it is inevitable 
that bills will deteriorate in quality through the de¬ 
sperate efforts of people lo carry on after they have 
become insolvent. The point where insolvency is 
passed must be difficult to discern for many houses 
wlych depend on borrowed money, and which engage 
inc^santly in large speculations. Probably before the 
fact of irretrievable insolvency is fairly recognized by 
a house like Collie’s, and desperate expedients to avert 
bankruptcy increase in number and frequency, enor¬ 
mous mischief has been done, and enormous losses to 
the people whc^ have trusted thdn are unavoidable. 
The chief practical lesson to be learnt from such failures 
is really a detail of practice—the revelation to our 
great joint-stock banks of a defect in thdir systaga 
which should’be easily curable, and the cure of^fUimch 
would mitigate the effects of catastrophes li^^ that of 
Messrs. Collie. The financing of fclreign loans was 
also no better and n« worse th*n the financing of 
companies, or the constructio* of contractors’ failways 
in past times. There are‘reasons in 'the^nature of 
times of prosperity for the creation of pinchbeck secu- 
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rities, and the details and particular forife of security 
chosen are not of permanent interest If the class of 
promoters is checked in one way, the) vill invent new 
methods and new fields of deceptioi still keeping 
within the wind of any laws that ma) be contrived. 
Since 1866 there have been few companies with large 
amounts of uncalled capital, the special evil of the pre- 
1866 period; but the activity formerly witnessed in 
this field has been equally injurious, as we all see now, 
in the field of foreign loans. The exposures of the 
Foreign Loans committee in 1875 have so eifectually 
stopped these, that it has already become unnecessary 
to consider the particular recommendations they made. 
Probably promoters will now go into a totally different 
field, which I am disposed to think may be the creation 
of trusts or trust companies to “amalgamate” secu¬ 
rities, and so distribute the risks. The principle seems 
fascinating: more than one of the numerous trusts now 
in existence have been fairly successful: we may accord¬ 
ingly expect an extension of the princ^le by which in¬ 
vestors will be once more encouraged in the impossible 
experiment of making a high interest safely. Put trust 
companies are really as dangerous as limited ^com¬ 
panies with much uncalled capital, or foreign loans, 
though in a different way. They amalgamate secu¬ 
rities and distribute risks, it is true, but they add the 
great risk of a new set of intermediaries between the 
investor and his investment. In addition to his former 
risks the latter, wfien he belongs to<a trust, runs the 
risk of employing an adventurer ^or a thief to select 
and keep^ his securities. The danger is manifest. But 
ji^romoters do not go into trusts, or trusts do not 
“ taltWiwe may be certain they will try something else 
which ^1 proba'bly be jbund to answer,, so great and 
so enduring is the infatuation of the public; and the 
mischigf will fee ddne before effectual warping can be 
tgivpn.—£7877.] 



IV. 

ON THE FALL OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1873-79.' 

T here is a general agreement that during the 
last few years there has been a heavy fall in 
prices. The fall in cotton and iron, and the various 
manufactures of cotton and iron, is notorious, and for 
the rest the losses in trade, in almost every description 
of business, have been such as to leave no doubt of a 
fall in price. It is usually a fall in price which cripples 
the weaker borrowers, and causes bad debts, and this 
makes a beginning of losses by which stronger bor¬ 
rowers are in turn crippled, farther falls in prices 
ensue, and more bad debts and losses are produced. 
When we see so many failures as are now declared, 
therefore, we may be quite sure that they are preceded 
and accompanied by a heavy fall in prices. But the 
question for statisticians in such a matter is not the 
fact of a general fall, but whether it can be measured 
and compared with other facts of a similar kind, and 
whether there is anything to show the fall to be of a 
more or less petmanent character,* and not merely a 
temporary fluctuation which will be corrected by an 
immediate rebound* in other words, whether the aver¬ 
age of two or three years, including the present, w}}f 
or will not eiJhibit a decline when a compaysdlf is 
made with a date £Wo or thr^e years back. ^Looking 
at the matter in this more definite way, I have come 
to the concjusion that mot only is*therg a define of 

c 

‘ Read befire the Statistical Society, 21st Janaary, 1879. The 
tables referred to in tlje paper are not reprinted here, but will bie found 
in the Statistical Society’s “Journal ” of March, 1879. * 
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prices at the present time from the higi, level estab¬ 
lished a few years ago, but that this decline is more 
serious than the downward fluctuation of prices usually 
exhibited in dull times, and that it may be partly of a 
permanent character unless some great change in the 
conditions of business should occur at an early date. 
I think this can be shown without difficulty with the 
help of some well-known figures which have been 
published lately, and which I propose to analyze and 
sum up, after which I shall proceed to discuss the 
causes of this apparently serious decline in prices, and 
some of the probable consequences. 


I.— The Extent of the Fall. 

To take the matters in the rough first: we may see 
what the general fall of prices has been by which the 
popular impression has been created. For this purpose 
I have made use of tables of prices of certain leading 
wholesale commodities which I prefj^red for a series 
of articles commencing in 1874 and continued for 
several years. From these tables I have extracted the 
prices on the ist of January, in each year, cyrying 
them back for the sake of comparison to the ist of 
January, 1873, which was the period, as we shall see, 
of maximum inflation during the late prosperous period, 
and bringing them down to the ist of January of the 
present year. The result is seen in the first table of 
the appendix to this paper, which certainly gives the 
impression of a tremendous fall, continued as regards 
almost pery article from the time the table .begins. 
'* 5 ^us Scotch pig iron, which is the first on the list, 
failS'i^mm 1275.^0 107^. td. the following year, and 
then to 805., 64^. ^d., ,ns, 6 d., 5^5. 6 d.j and 43^., the 
fall in the end ‘amounting to no less than 66 per cent, 
of th^ origiivil pHce. In Stftits tin the^fall is from 
4, £11^2 per ton in January, 1873, to ;^i20 the following 
January, and'then to ;^94, ^^82, ^75 10s., £ 66 , and 
«;^6i, the fall in the .end amounting'to 57 per cent, of 
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the original ^ice. To pass from the metals to the raw 
materials of the textile manufactures, we find the fall 
in cotton to be from lod. per lb. in January, 1873, to 
in the following January, and then to yd., 
6 ld., 6 ld; and the fall in the end amounting to 
46 per cent, of the original price. In wool the fall is 
from per pack in January, 1873, to .^19 15J. in 
January, 1874, and then tO;^i8 55., £iy 10s., ;^i6 lOf., 
.1^15 105 ., and ;^i3, the fall in the end amounting to 
43 per cent, of the original price. The fall is not quite 
continuous in all cases. I n wheat, for instance, although 
the fall in the end is from 555. iid. to 395. yd. per 
quarter, or equal to 29 per cent, of the original price, 
we find the pi ice in January, 1874, to have been higher 
than,in January, 1873, while in 1877 and 1878 the 
price was nearly as high as in 1873. But in a good 
many instances at least there is a continuous and steady 
decline, and in some instances of intermediate reaction, 
as in the case of sugar, the recovery appears to have 
been for a short period only. As regards sugar itself, 
the price of 225. in January, 1877, stands out isolated 
among the years of low price on either side. Altogether 
there^are sufficient instances of a continuous decline, 
and of other instances where the intermediate recovery 
was very brief, to justify us in speaking of the whole 
table as showing not only a heavy, but for the most 
part a continuous, fall in the prices of commodities, 
which commenced in January, 1874^ and has lasted to 
the present time. Of course this must be on the 
assumption applicalple to all such tables, that the 
articlesiare really representative of the wholesale mar¬ 
kets. Short as the table is, however, I befieve thif 
articles are fairly selected, and they have at lea?t^his 
advantage, thjit they were selected in the beginning of 
1874, with a view to recording current prices in a 
convenient ,and easily handled form, and haye not 
been put together ex post facypiox the purpo^s of the , 
present paper. ‘ * 

To show how* heavy the fall,is, comparing •simply 
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January, 1873, with January, 1879 ,1 have^made up the 
following table: 


Prices of Leading Wholesale Commodities in January 1873 and 
1879 compared. 






Fall! 

1879. 



Jamwi \ , 

Januarj’, 


Proportion 



187 A 

1879. 

Amount. 

per Cent, 
on Price of 






1873. 

Scotch pig iron . . 

. per ton 

12 ‘]S, 

43 ^- 

844. 

66 

Coals. 

• » 

iOS. 

lOf. 

115 . 

37 

Copper, Chili bars . 

• )) 


£51 

;^34 

37 

Straits tin ... . 

• J> 


£61 


57 

Wheat, Gazette average 

. per qr. 

S5f. I id. 

39 f. id. 

i6f. 4(f. 

29 

„ Red spring, at 1 
New York ) 

per bshl. 



$0.60' 

35 

Flour, town made . 

per sack 

47,r. hd. 

37 -f- 

lof. 6d. 

22 

„ New York prici. 

per bshl. 


f' 3-70 

.'?8o‘ 

51 

Beef, inferior . . . 

per 8 lbs. 

3r. j 'id. 

2 S. lod. 


26 

„ prime, small . 

• >1 

5 ^- i‘‘- 

, 4 f. 9 if. 

6 , 7 . 

10 

Cotton, mid. upland 

per lb. 

lod. 


4 ld. 

46 

AVool. 

pi.r pack 

£n 

ifi 3 

£do 

43 

Sugar, Manilla Musca 

per cwt. ■ 

2If. bd. 

i6f. 

5f. (id. 

26 

Coffee,Ceylon,good ord. ,, 

8or. 

6sf. 

IS- 

19 

Pepper, black, Malabar 

. per lb. 

id. 


aid. 

39 

Saltpetre, foreign 

per cwt. 

2 95. 

l()S. 

105 . 

* 34 


A table like this speaks for itself, and fully Justifies 
the popular impression of a great and general decline 
in the prices of commodities. I think it even strengthens 
the impression. We should hardly h^ve suspected be¬ 
forehand that prices of wholesale articles not selected 
with a view to make out a case, bfit impartially chosen 

S ') as representative of the markets, wo'uld ex- 
11 in the last six years, ranging from 66 per 
he mo* extreme, to 10 per cent, in the least 
extreme case, and ranging, with three exceptions only, 
between 26 and 66 per cent. So great a change would, 
seem 1;o make it probable both that unhsual causes 

’ The fall in the latter of these two cases.appears to have been 
'■afifected oy the appreciation of the paper money in the United States. 
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have been at work, and that unusual effects have been 
produced. 

We come then to the question which we stated at 
the outset, viz., whether the prima facie impression is 
correct, and the fall is anything more than what has 
happened before, in the change from a period of infla¬ 
tion to a period of depression. To help in a solution 
of this question, 1 have availed myself of a table which 
was drawn up and is continued annually in a well- 
known “ Commercial History and Review,” by a dis¬ 
tinguished Member of this Society, whom it is not 
necessary for me to name. In this table (see Appendix 
Table II.) a certain value, lOO, is assigned to each 
group of a considerable number of articles in respect 
of the average prices of thesj articles in the years 
1845-50, the value of all of these together forming the 
index number 2200. The proportionate results in each 
year or period of years since the above date are then 
deduced, the sum of ioo oeing added to when the 
price has risen and subtracted from when the price has 
fallen, and the results for each year being added giving 
a new index number. The net result now is the fol¬ 
lowing ocries of index numbers, the one for January of 
the present year being my own addition, and being 
subject of course to the correction of the author of the 
table when he continues his work: 


Date. 


Index Number. 

00 

(.n 

0 

Averi^e six years . . . 

.... 2200 

57 

ist July ^. 

. . . . 2996 


ist January. 

. . . . 2612 

’65 

if . 

• • • • S575 

’66 

• )) ..... 

.... 3564 

’67 


• • 3 f'* 4 ' 

'68 

• )> • . . ^ . 

.... 2682 

’69 

>1 .,,.04 

. . 2666 

’70 

„ ^ . 

«... 2689 

'71 • 


. . t . 25 fO 


H . . # . 

. ... . #835 

■73 


.... 2947 

'74 

• 

» . 

.... 2891 

’75 

• 

.... 2778 
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Date. Index Number. 

’76 ist January.2711 

’77 I, .2715 

’78 ,, .' 2554 

’79 .. . 2227' 


According to this, comparing January, 1873, with 
the present time, we have a change in the index 
numbers from 2947 to 2227, which is equal to a fall of 
24 per cent, on the average. It appears, however, that 
between 1865 1871 there was a still greater fall, 

the change in the index number between these dates 
being from 3575 to 2590, or equal to 27 per cent. 
Great as the fall in recent years has been, therefore, it 
would appear that on striking an average it is more 
than paralleled by what happened in the immediately 
preceding period of depression. The explanation, I 
believe, is that in 1865 the index number was ex¬ 
cessively raised by an exceptional circumstance, the 
great rise in cotton and cotton good^ owing to the 
American War; but, apart from this exceptional cir¬ 
cumstance throwing out the comparison of the former 
period, the recent decline is greater than that ^yhich 
followed 1865. Without any such exceptional occur¬ 
rence to raise prices at first, there is finally on the 
average, according to this table, a decline of 24 per 
cent. I may add, perhaps, though I should be most 
unwilling to criticise the construction of the table, that 
it seems to me to give an excessivctweight to cotton 
and wool, and too little to the metals, while coal is 
altogether omitted. The result is that changes, in the 
^rice of textile articles affect the table much more than 
they*>*vould affect a similar table into wHich the metals 
entered more largely. Qn the othSf hand, considering 
how textile artiSles enter into general consumption, the 
table may be ^or^ perfectly representative of general 
j prices Ihjin If the indext-number were differently com¬ 
posed. 

4 

' The index number eventually published was 2202. 
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But while'this table does not show that the recent 
decline of prices is without a parallel, it indicates an¬ 
other fact 9f no small importance for the present in¬ 
quiry. This is, that the closing index number approaches 
most nearly of all to that of the average of 1845-50. 
That average is 2200, but in all the years named, in¬ 
cluding 1857 and 1858, and every year from 1865 
inclusive, the lowest index number is higher than that 
for January, 1879. The lowest of the previous depres¬ 
sions following 1865 was 2590, but the figure now 
touched is 2227 only. Even therefore if the fall from 
the highest point of the previous inflation is now less 
than it was after 1865, we have still to consider that 
the inflation from which there is now a fall was not 
aggravated as that of 1865 was by a cotton famine, 
and that the descent is now to the lowest level of prices 
which appears to have been touched since 1850. In 
other words, we seem to have been getting back in our 
years of depression to the average prices of the period 
just before the Australian and Californian gold dis¬ 
coveries began to tell on the markets of the world. 
This does not mean of course that prices are getting 
back lo that average; we seem yet to be a certain way 
from that point; only that in our years of depression 
we touch a point much more nearly approaching that 
average than we did in the years 1868 and 1869. 

Passing from these figures, I come to certain tables 
which were prepared last summer t>y my friend Mr. 
Arthur Ellis, one of the young Members of this Society, 
and who has already been a credit to us. As a supple¬ 
ment t 3 the “ Statist ” of 9th June last, he published a« 
long essay on <he “ Money Value of Food and Raw 
Materials,” in whid^he compared the prices of 1859, 
1869. 18/3, 1876, and the first* Quarter of 1878, using 
for that purpose a new ^ecies of in€ex number, based 
upon the rdative amounts of ^articles imported, with 
certain additions for articles produced a* home. The * 
principal results of this procedure are exhibitedjn two 
tables, which are reprinted in the Appendix {see Ap- 
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pendix III.), and of which we have the net effect in the 
following short table in the body of the article: 





Relative Cost in 



Index 

Number. 

i 359 . 

1869. 

Standard. 

1873. 

1876. 

1878, 

First 

Quarter. 

Foods . . 

53 

49.780 

53-000 

60.230 

56.010 

1 

60.550 

Materials . 

47 

41.790 

47.000 

54-830 

, 1 

40.600 j 

37-925 

Aggregate, ) 
as above ) 

100 

9 i' 57 o 

i 

: 100.000 

115.060 

j 96.610 

98-475 


In other words, taking 1869 as the standard, we find 
that in 1873 the average prices of food and raw materials 
according to this mode of computation had risen about 
15 per cent, but in 1876 they had fallen rather more 
than 3 per cent, compared with 1869, and in the be¬ 
ginning of 1878 were i| per cent, below the 1869 level. 
Considering the great fall of prices wlt^h has occurred 
since these tables were prepared, they may be con¬ 
sidered to confirm fully what has been deduced from 
the above figures, that there has been a fall to a 'lower 
level during the present depression than what was 
established after the inflation of 1865. Even at the 
beginning of last year prices were lower than they had 
been in 1869, and there has been a great and general 
fall of prices sincetthe beginning of last year. 

A noteworthy point in this table is®the circumstance 
that the fall is almost exclusively in raw materials. 
^Since the table was prepared, however, there h 4 s been 
a great fall in articles of food, which are now at a low 
level of price like other things. 

I have yet another “set of figures, which you will 
perhaps allow me to reYer to before I leave this question 
of the<2xtent'bf the fall of prices in recent years. In a 
« report vidiicfi,! have lately prepared for the Board of 
Trade, on the prices of our exports, copies of which are 
juat being circulated,•! have first of all shown in detail 
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the prices of the various articles of our export trade, as 
deduced from the declared quantities and values in each 
year from 1861 to 1877, and I have then endeavoured 
to show the average rise or fall in price, taking 1861 
as the basis, by the above method of an index number, 
using the actual proportions of the value of the exports 
of each article to the whole value exported in calculat¬ 
ing the average rise or fall of price. The result, I find, 
is that in the under-mentioned years, assuming 73.1 as 
the index number, that being the proportion of the value 
of the enumerated articles of export to the whole ex¬ 
port values, the following additions or deductions would 
fall to be made according to the average changes of 
prices as compared with 1861 ; 



+ 22.71 
+ 20.60 

+ 9-99 
+ ^26 
+ 1.17 
- 2.04 


Here, again, without allowing for the great fall of 
prices in 1878, we find an indication that prices are 
now at a much lower level than they were after the de¬ 
pression of 1865. In 1868 the index number is still 
9.99 above the level of 1861, but in 1877 it is already 
2.04 below that level, while in 1878 there has been a 
fall below 1877. C iriously enough also it would again 
appear that in 1865 prices rose to a higher level in a 
time of inflation thtin they have since touched. The fall 
now is from a lower* height than the fall after 1865, 
though cl much lower depth has been reacffed. Of 
course this table only deals with export*', but in that 
respect it is supplensentary and confirmatory of the 
above tables of Mr. Ellis’s as to fopd andraw materials, 
which are mainly based qpon the imports. 

The general effect of all thege figures may mJw be 
summed up Firs/, it has bden shown by a general 
table of prices at the beginning of each year, from, 1873 
to 1879 inclusive, that there has been a general and 

I- K 
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remarkable fall in the prices of wholesale""commodities 
in the period, this fall having also been to a large ex¬ 
tent continuous, and amounting in the end, with three 
exceptions only, to between 26 and 66 per cent. Second, 
it would appear from a comparison of prices by means 
of the index number in the “ Commercial History and 
Review,” that the average fall between 1873 and 1879 
is 24 per cent., and that the level of price now established 
is lower than anything recorded since 1850 in the tables 
referred to, these tables comprising the years 1857 and 
1858, and each year since 1865 inclusive; further, that 
although the fall between 1865 and 1871 appears 
greater by this index number than between 1873 and 
the present time, yet there is a special explanation of 
this, and there is reason to believe the present fall to 
be unusually great. Third, It has been shown by cer¬ 
tain tables of Mr. Ellis’s that as regard food and raw 
materials, prices at the beginning of 1878 were lower 
than in 1869, one of the years of depression following 
1865, while prices are now consideraWy lower than at 
the beginning of 1878. Fourth, it has been shown as 
regards the prices of exports, that the aveiage in 1877 
was considerably lower than in 1868, while the fall to 
the present level was from a lower height in 1873 than 
the previous fall in 1868-70 from the height of 1865. 
Allowing for the further fall of prices in 1878, we are 
. confirmed in the belief that prices are now unusually 
low, and that the^acts shown by the first index number 
cited rather understate than overstate the change. In 
other words, it is ascertained, by* the concurrent testi- 
> mony df all the facts examined, that prices'of com¬ 
modities are unusually low, though one of the sets of 
the figures wouW seem to throw drobt on the idea that 
the fall from the hejgTit of an inflated period to the 
present depth is fmusually gijeat. The preponderance 
of evfdence seems, however, to be that there is an urn 
usual fall, although it hfegan from a lower level than 
,what.had been established in tha previous inflated 
period. 1 have DoC attempted, however, to measure 
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exacdy what the extra depreciation is, though I should 
be inclined to put it at between 10 and 20 per cent, 
below the prices of 1868-71. In these matters great 
exactness is impossible; without waiting to aim at great 
exactness, I have thought it would be useful to bring 
the rough facts together, pending the more elaborate 
efforts which I trust some of our Members—perhaps 
Mr. Jevons—may be induced to attempt. 

II.—The Causes of the Fall. 

To a certain extent there is no doubt or mystery 
about the causes of so general a fall of price. They are 
the same as the often recognized causes of similar 
downward movements. When trade is good a state of 
things is created in which a downward movement of 
prices is sooner or later inevitable. A great stimulus 
has been given to production in certain favourite in¬ 
dustries; capital has been employed in creating new 
establishments, or in extending fixed works and plant; 
labourers have flocked into the trade, attracted by the 
high wages; at a point the demand is found to be below 
the supp’y, the prices of the manufactured article be¬ 
come unremunerative, and in time the raw material and 
labour employed in the trade are at a discount. The 
fall is precipitated moreover by the inability of specu¬ 
lative holders of stocks to hold on in face of falling 
markets. At eac^ new stage of the*decline new sales 
become necessary, till there is apparently no limit to 
the fall, just as before there seemed no limit to the 
rise. By sympathy almost all markets come to be af- * 
fected, the low "prices in one market attracting capital 
to it, and so weakeiffftg other markets, while speculators 
who are hie in one department of trade* seek to cover 
their losses by sales of some commodity oi; stock ^hich 
has not depreciated. This is tlje ordinary explanation 
of a genera! fall in prices; anci the only ffiature in the 
late decline it would not explain would be the long 
continuation of that decline, and its renewal from time 
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to time when many circumstances appeared to combine 
in favour of a new upward movement. This feature is, 
however, quite consistent with the usual course of a 
general fall of prices, though it has seldom, perhaps, 
been so prominently brought out as during the recent 
fall. In almost all markets there is constant action 
and reaction as well as the more general tidal movement 
which attracts attention when the course of prices for 
several years is looked at. It depends upon minor cir¬ 
cumstances, we might almost say accidents, whether a 
given reaction will amount to a turn of the tide or not. 
If these minor circumstances are unfavourable for a 
time, the definite turn of prices upwards may be re¬ 
tarded, although the circumstances may be of a kind 
that when trade is stronger they would have little 
apparent effect. In this way it is quite possible, for 
instance, that the wars and rumours of wars during the 
last three years may have retarded the recovery in 
prices which is sure to come sooifer or later, although 
trade is often brisk in time of war ipid amidst great 
political disquiet, as was the case for instance in 1870-71 
during the Franco-German War. The great prolonga¬ 
tion of the late decline, therefore, is not inconsistent 
with what we may expect at times when there is a 
general fall of prices. 

We have something more to account for, however, 
than a general fall of prices, viz., the lower level which, 
has been reached »as compared with the last period of 
depression. This may be accounted for in part by the 
circumstance that the rise from which the present de- 
,cline ha* taken place was not to so great a height as 
the rise which preceded the former decline; although 
a lower level has now been touched) the recent move¬ 
ment may be no greater; but even if we had not this 
explanation, or i( it* did not account for the entire 
descent wbidi has taken place, there are <iot wanting 
• spfecial circueistances vfliich go far to account for this 
great descent, as well as to account, if necessary, for 
'that prolongation of the decline which has been referred 
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to. Among these circumstances I would notice first 
the extremity of the discredit in recent years, and the 
piecemeal way in which the failures and disclosures 
causing the discredit have occurred. It is difficult in 
such matters to compare one time with another, and 
probably in every time of depression there is a feeling 
that things were never so bad before. I recollect per¬ 
fectly well after the 1866 panic the languid and de¬ 
spairing feeling which pervaded the City for two or 
three years, when there was a prolonged reign of 2 per 
cent., and for a time discount houses were barely pay¬ 
ing I or. per cent, for deposits. A famous article was 
written at that time in the “ Edinburgh Review,” on 
the strike of capital, and people blamed Lord Clarendon 
for having made matters worse than they were ever 
known to be before by the explanatory circular he sent 
to our representatives abroad with reference to the 
1866 panic. The Overend failure had also been un¬ 
precedented. and so people were satisfied that the 
depression was the worst. But in spite of the gloomi¬ 
ness of affairs after 1866, it must be admitted, I think, 
that what came to light then was not so calculated to 
cause discredit as the revelations of the last three 
or four years. To that period belonged the Overend 
failure, the disclosures attending the break-up of a 
company mania of a not very extreme type, and some 
temporary difficul.ies of our great railway companies, 
whose debentures could not for a time be floated. 
Within the last fbur years, on the other hand, we have 
twice had commercial revelations of the most discredit¬ 
able kind, viz., in 1875, when Messrs. Im Ttiurn and. 
Co., Collie and*Co., Sanderson and Co., and the Aber- 
dare Iron Company’all failed, beside#many more, and 
next in the present year,* when*\je have had such firms 
as Messrs. Smith, Flenyng, and Cs., Messrs. Heugh, 
Balfour, and Co., and Messrs, lames Morton aitd Co., 
all collapsing. Next, there ha^Been perhaps the greatest 

‘ I.e. 1878, when the paper was written, although it wasaiot read 
till January, 1879. 
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financial collapse ever known, viz., that of foreign loans, 
which has not, so far as known, inflicted incurable 
wounds in the banking world as the commercial revela¬ 
tions have done, but which has dried up the channels 
of investment, and reproduced the strike of capital so 
strikingly written about ten years ago. Last of all, we 
have had banking disasters quite on the scale of 1866, 
including, perhaps, the most alarming, I might almost 
say bewildering, catastrophe ever known in banking 
annals, that of the City of Glasgow Bank. The spec¬ 
tacle of such colossal fraud, and of the danger run by 
investors in unlimited banks, seems calculated to create 
more distrust, and has, I believe, created more distrust, 
than the disaster of Overend’s failure, great as that 
catastrophe was. Happily there has not been a panic 
during the last four or five years, although the City 
has more than once been on the verge of one; but, 
with this exception, the circumstances likely to cause 
discredit have altogether been strdnger in the last few 
years than they were in and after 1866* Allowing then 
for the illusion which present evils are apt to create, 
there appears to me something in the extreme dis¬ 
credit of recent years to account for the fall of prices 
to a lower level than after i866, although the real dis¬ 
tress in trade may be no greater. The same result 
would have followed from the long continuance of dis¬ 
credit. If the disclosures which have been spread over * 
three years had come all at once, say in 1875, perhaps 
we should have had in that year a greater panic than 
that of 1866, and the distress which is now being felt 
would hnve followed sooner, but the reactioR might 
have come quicker, through the more effectual clearing 
of the air. It is at any rate all butrfiertain that in 1875 
itself there waaa reaction upwards, which was greatly 
checked by the revelations of that year, although 
another. cauSte co-operated, viz., a succession of bad 
hafvests, which I shall ^-esently mention ; and again, 
last year there “was a general feeling ^hat improvement 
had set in, when the disturbance in the money market 
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in the autumn, culminating in the Glasgow Bank failure, 
at once threw matters back. The gradual character of 
the failures and revelations has thus had something to 
do with the greatness ofthefall in prices. When just suf¬ 
ficient time has been given for speculators to take heart, 
suddenly some new evil breaks out, and prices tumble, 
as if from an inflated level, from the lower level at which 
they had been fixed in the first effort at improvement. 

The second cause I would notice as probably con¬ 
tributing to the severity of the fall is the bad harvests 
of the three years 1875, 1876, and 1877. It has long 
been an axiom of economists that nothing so power¬ 
fully conduces to depression in trade, and a consequent 
fall in prices, as a succession of bad harvests. One bad 
harvest among several good ones may not have much 
visible influence, but a succession of them is recognized 
as a potent cause of mischief. The usual explanation 
has been that the bad harvest, leading to a high price 
of bread, causes direct distress among the masses of 
consumers, that their pu! cnases of staple manufactures 
fall off, that the people in the trades so affected also 
become poor, and so by a quick round all trades become 
impoverished. If a second bad harvest follows the first, 
and a ihird the second, these evil effects are aggravated, 
and affairs at last come to be very bad. In addition, in 
a country like England, which has to import more 
largely from abroad when its own harvests are deficient, 
the bad harvests tend to make the exchanges adverse, 
raise the value, of money, diminish new investments, 
and so injure tradp. Whatever the }^us operandi, 
the bad times following on bad harvests have been too 
notorious for^the connection to be overloolted. Now? 
perhaps, we are^nly beginning to appreciate how bad 
the harvests were in this coyntry for the three years 
before 1878. The fact that the great*rise in the price 
of wheat ^nd bread which was formerly considered the 
worst effect of a bad harvpgt, and the most powerful 
cause of the succeeding depression, ha% not been ob¬ 
served in recent ^ars, helped to blind business men to 
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the actual deficiency. But the deficiency was most 
serious. The wheat harvest, to begin with, was un¬ 
doubtedly most deficient. According to Mr. Caird, 
taking the average yield of the last thirty years to be 
100, the yield of 1875,1876, and 1877 was respectively: 


1875 .78 

1876 .76 

1877 . 74 


In other words, our wheat harvest was deficient by 
one-fourth as compared with the average, and much 
more of course as compared with a good year for three 
years running. The usual rise in wheat and bread has 
not followed, owing to the very fact that the home 
yield is now less important than the aggregate foreign 
importations, but other effects of a deficient harvest 
must have ensued. Nor was there any compensation, 
as there often is in England, in the yield of grass and 
root crops, but the reverse. Here we cannot measure 
the yield in the same way, but the diminution of the 
stock of cattle and sheep in the three y«rs ending 1877 
was most marked. In Great Britain the reduction in 
cattle was: 


1 

1 

Stock of Cattlt. 

Reduction on previous 



, year. 

1874 . . . 

i 6 , 125,000 

! 

’75 • • • -1 

6 , 013,000 

0 

0 

’76 . . . .| 

5 , 844,000 

1 169,000 

’77 . . . . 

t 5 , 698,000 

1 146,000 


—making a total reduction of 427,000 in a stock of 
. 6,125,ooo,jpr about 7 per cent., in three years. Incheep 
the reduction was: 


( 

«> 

Stock ef Sheep. 

t' 

Reduction on previous 
year. 

1874, . A . 

30,314,000 * 

I 

i - ‘ 

.’75 • • • • 

29,147^000 

! 1,147,000 

’76 . . 

■ 28,183,000 

984,000 

’ 77 .. . . •• 

28,161,000 

-1 

( 22,000 
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—making a total reduction of 2,153,000 on a stock of 
30,314,000, or 7 per cent., in three years, the reduction 
in this instance having been almost wholly in the first 
two years. Such a reduction clearly implies, I think, 
some difficulty in the farming and landowning industry 
owing to the diminished productiveness of the industry, 
although it may be in part explained by the gradual 
substitution of superior for inferior stock—the diminu¬ 
tion in numbers being accompanied by an improvement 
in weight and quality—and in part by the substitution 
of permanent pasture for other crops, the permanent 
pasture giving a larger net but a smaller gross produce. 
These explanations do not cover the entire ground, and 
something is left which can be placed to no other 
account than the unproductiveness of the industry. 

Now although these bad harvests have not produced 
the effect of raising the price of bread, which used for¬ 
merly to cause so much distress and depression in trade 
and a fall in general prices, with the exception of bread, 
business men and economists have both, perhaps, over¬ 
looked what the result must be of such a succession of 
mishaps to the greatest single’ industry in the country. 
Mr. Caird estimates the average annual value of our 
crops at 260 millions, and if the gross produce has 
fallen off 10 per cent, for three years running, the 
cumulative effect on our home industry may have been 
very great. Inste'’.d of being able to save largely, 
farmers and the rural population may only have been 
able to save a little, and many, perhaps, have had to 
live on their capital, changes which would tend to 
weaken eur whole internal trade, and diminish4he fund 
for new investipents. In actual fact, I believe it has 
been a characteristic of the money niarket since the 
spring of 1876, at which date»the effect of the bad 
harvest of 1875 would begin to b^ felt, that the banks 
connected vyth the agricultural districts' have* been 
poorer than they were. Some*ll&ve been qbliged from 
time to time to draw upon their spare money in London, 
and generally they have not been transmitting to 
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London the usual large sums they have been able to 
send awaiting new investment. Another consequence 
of the bad harvest has undoubtedly been a less favour¬ 
able foreign exchange, although it was only in 1878 
that this unfavourable exchange culminated in any¬ 
thing like a serious stringency in the money market, 
and that stringency was much less than bad harvests 
had often led to in former times, owing mainly, I 
believe, to the plentifulness of floating capital through¬ 
out the world, which enabled us to attract with com¬ 
parative ease what temporary money we required. 
Still there has been a stringency which would tend 
directly to check trade and lower prices a little, espec’- 
ally when trade was only barely convalescent, a.id 
which has indirectly checked trade a great deal by 
precipitating banking failures, and so causing much 
discredit. 

It will be said, perhaps, that this unfavourable ex¬ 
change was the result of the exceSs of imports and the 
wasting of our foreign capital, of whi^h we have heard 
so much during the last few years. But so far as the 
excess of imports is due to a temporary deficiency of 
our harvest, I think it hardly proper language to 
describe the unfavourable exchange resulting as due 
to a waste of capital or to anything very mysterious, 
when it is the common and familiar, and also transitory 
effect of a common, familiar, and also transitory cause. 
Everybody allow* that bad harvests make bad times, 
but unless bad harvests are to continue indefinitely, of 
which we have had no experience, this cause of mis¬ 
chief will soon be absent; undoubtedly it has helped 
to bring about the present extreme depression of 
prices. 

A third cause which-must be mentioned is the extra¬ 
ordinary demand/or‘gold for the new coinage of Ger- 
many»and fcr the United S&tes on its resumption of 
sfiecie payments duringldie last few years. It is a little 
difficult to consider this point except jn connection with 
the question of the .supply of gold, and any variation 
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t ‘-v 

in that supply which may have occurred, but what I 
desire to bring out is that apart from a pernmnrat 
diminution of the supply, whether 
tion to the growing wants of the world, wbt^ wo^d 

necessarily have a permanent effect on pnc^ exm 
necpsaruy liav r referred to would tend to 

ordinary demands like those reierrcu I 

produce a momentarily extreme fall. The r^n i* 
diat a sudden pressure on the 
metals at a given period tends to disturb the money 
markets of the countries using them; makes money 
dear, or creates a steady apprehension that it may at 
any moment become dear; and so by weakening the 
speculation in commodities and making it really diffi¬ 
cult/or merchants and traders to hold the stocks they 
would otherwise hold, contracts business and assists a 
fall in prices. 11 is conceivable that after such a pressure 
the current supply of the metals may again be found 
sufficient to meet the current demands with prices 
raised to their former level; but while the pressure 


lasts prices are low. 

Now the extraordinary demands of the last few years 
—I think I may say eight years, the German lock-up 
having commenced in 1871—have certainly been of a 
kind to produce some momentary effect, even on the 
assumption that the supply of gold, when the pressure 
is removed, remains sufficient for the wants of the 
world with price i at their former level. Altogether 
during the last six years Germany has coined 84 millions 
of gold, very little of this being re-coinage. The ac¬ 
cumulation of golden the United States, again, prin¬ 
cipally during the last two years, amounts to*about 30, 
millions sterling,* the stock of gold in the country 
above what it had- for several years, previous having 
been increased by that amount. •These two sums amount 
to 114 millions, and if we allow for nther extraordinary 
demands, such as that*for Holland, wlfich has been 
substituting a gold for a silve«*money, and at the same 


‘ The whole demand for the United States was ultimatjly much 
larger than this. 
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time tnake deductions for what Germany may have 
recoined, we may say in round numbers that the extra¬ 
ordinary demands for gold during the last eight years 
have amounted to 120 millions, or 15 millions a-y^r. 
As the annual production of gold eight years ago was 
estimated at from 20 to 22 millions only, and has since 
rather fallen off, as we shall presently see, it is quite 
plain that these extraordinary demands can have left 
very little for the ordinary wants—the wear and tear 
of coinage, losses, use in fine arts, and new coinage to 
correspond with the wants of populations increasing in 
numbers and wealth. My own calculation in 1872, in 
a series of articles which I then wrote,’ was that for 
many years previous the average requirements of the 
gold-using countries, excluding both Germany and the 
United States, which were not then in the list, had 
been 12 millions annually But if you deduct 15 millions 
from 20 or 2 2 millions, you have much less than 12 
millions left, and consequently the former state of 
things as regards prices could not Ifeve been main¬ 
tained during these eight years. Now that the extra¬ 
ordinary demands are over, prices may lecover, but 
the extraordinary demands must have contributed to 
the present adverse fluctuation. 

These three causes then—the extreme and prolonged 
discredit, the bad harvests, and the extraordinary de¬ 
mands for gold—appear to me to have concurred in 
bringing prices of commodities to the lowest level which 
has been reached at any period for mdhy years. That 
they would be sufficient to accoifnt for much of the 
.effect whfoh has been produced can hardly be disputed, 
and that they have existed is beyond all doubt. 

The question is<infallibly suggestedrliowever, whether 
in addition there is qo't a subtler cause at work—an 
actual insufficiency of the curpent supply of gold for 
the curt'ent (femands of gold-using countries. This is 
‘quite a separate questiofi from the effect of the extra- 

See above, p. 75—“ The Depreciation of Gold since 1848.” 
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ordinary demands which have been described, and |t 
seems to me most important that we should keep it 
separate. It is a subject infinitely more complex and 
difficult to treat, and one on which even the most 
skilled, I believe, would venture to give an opinion 
with far more diffidence than on the effect of the extra¬ 
ordinary demands themselves. 

My own opinion is that some such cause may have 
been at work, though whether its effects would have 
been at all marked as yet, in the absence of the extra¬ 
ordinary demands, may be doubted. The main pre¬ 
sumptions to this effect are— -first, the undoubted falling 
off of the gold supplies during the last twenty years. 
I have reprinted in the Appendix (Table IV.) that 
portion of the table put in by Sir Hector Hay in his 
examination before the silver committee which relates 
to the production of gold, as containing, I believe, the 
most generally accepted estimate of what the gold pro¬ 
duction has been. The following is a summary of that 
Table in quinquennial periods, with the annual average 
for each period: 

Estimated Pioduction of Gold in the Years 1832-73, in Quinquennial 
Periods, with annual Averages for each Period. 


Veriod. 

Total Production. 

Annual Average. 

1852-56.... 

149,665,000 

& 

29 > 933 .ooo 

'57.61.... 
’62-66. . .• . 

123,165,000 

' 24 > 633 .ooo 

113,800,000 

22,760,000 

’67-71.... 

. 108,765,000 

2 i, 7 S 3 >ooo 

’71JS (4 years). 

76,800,000 

19,200,0^0 


The dwindling, of the supply in table is very 
marked, and naturally suggests 4 hat the^effect on prices 
of the great gold discoveries m&y iiot have been con¬ 
tinued much beyond i?6i, while lately* flie difference 
is so great that, even apart fro** extraordipary demands 
for gold, that effect may have been reversed. The 
difference of an annual yield of from 25 to 30 Aillions 
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between 1852 and 1861, and an annual yield of less 
than 20 millions at the present time, is palpable. Of 
course the question is not settled by this consideration. 
One of the effects of the great gold discoveries was to 
create new markets for gold itself. Under its bimetallic 
rSgime France replaced an enormous stock of silver by 
gold, and, becoming a gold-using country, absorbed 
the new supplies to an enormous extent. India again 
absorbed an immense sum, especially during the years 
of the cotton famine, when her credit abroad was so 
suddenly and so enormously augmented. Until 1866 
it may be said that the market for gold was so affected 
by extraordinary demands that there was hardly time 
for prices to settle down into a normal state, and the 
full effect of the new supplies on gold-using countries 
alone was never fully tested. But it is at least obvious 
that the diminished supply could not now meet the 
extraordinary demands which were met by the supply 
of the earlier years, even if the ordfiiary demands have 
continued the same. 

I should add that not only do the figures show an 
actual falling off of supply, but there is a probability of 
the supply fcing obtained at a greatly increased cost 
of production. The nineteen millions now produced 
are obtained with more effort than the thirty millions 
twenty years ago. This means that if prices ivere to 
tend upwards a check might be put upon the move¬ 
ment by a still farther falling off of the gold supply. 
It might not pay to work mines which are now profit¬ 
able if prices all round, necessarily including wages as 
well as commodities, were to rise. 

We come then to the question whether ordinary de¬ 
mands have continued the same, to which the answer 
must, of course, be that coincident with the gradually 
declining supply »f gold there must have been an 
enormous inCTease of current 3 emands. The increase 
^of population, in the gdid-using countries alone must 
have been nearly 50 per cent. In the.United Kingdom 
atone, the annual rate of increase has been for long 
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nearly i per cent, per annum, 0.83 per cent, between 
1861 and 1871, which gives 28 per cent, in thirty years, 
while in the Australian colonies the rate of increase is, 
of course, much greater. Suppose the world’s annual 
supply of gold before 1848—say six millions sterling— 
was quite sufficient to maintain equilibrium then, which 
I doubt, the natural increment of population, assuming 
it to be no more wealthy and to use no more coin per 
head than the population before 1848, would make the 
present usual requirement from the gold-using com¬ 
munities in existence before 1848 or their descendants 
about 9 millions. But the wealth per head has increased 
enormously. In the paper I read last year on Recent 
Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom, the 
rate of increase in the ten years ending 1875 was es¬ 
timated at 27 per cent., and this rate of increase being 
deduced from the actual rate of increase in the assess¬ 
ments to the income tax, is not subject to the doubts 
which may be entertained respecting the totals of the 
accumulations themselves. Whatever the figures may 
be at the beginning and end of the period, such has 
been the rate of increase. Not only then must the re¬ 
quirements of gold-using people be increased by 50 
per cent., to allow for the natural increment of popula¬ 
tion, but another 50 per cent, must be added for the 
greater wealth per head. This would further raise 
the usual require nents according to the previous 1848 
standard from the above sum of 9 millions, which allows 
for the increase* of population only to 13I millions. 
The same conclusion is reinforced by a consideration 
of the quantities of goods dealt with in our principal 
industries. The production of coal in 1846, as you will 
see by reference«to Mr. Mundella’s«paper last year, 
was estimated in 1846 at 36,060,000 tons; in 1876 it 
v.'as 133,000,000 tons; or about thrte times as much. 
Between 1854 amd 187S, or little moreifthan twenty 
years, the production was ralSfer more than doubled. 
The production o{ pig iron again has increased between 
1840 and 1876 from 1,396,000 to 6,556,000 tons, or 
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about five times in less than forty years. The entries 
and clearances of ships in the foreign trade again have 
increased from 13,307,000 in 1848 to 51,531,0001005 
in 1877, or nearly quadrupled. The imports of raw 
cotton again have increased from 6 million cwts. in 
1848 to more than 12 million cwts. in 1877, or 100 
per cent.; and although this seems less striking than 
some of the previous figures, it is to be noticed on the 
other side that the exports of cotton-piece goods have 
risen from 1,096,751,000 yards in 1848 to 3,838 millions 
in 1877, or nearly four times. But it would be needless 
to multiply instances. The peculiarity of the period 
has been the increase of mechanical invention and the 
constant augmentation of goods, so that the accumula¬ 
tion of capital above shown is even in less proportion 
than the increase of the movement in trade which the 
money in use has to move. It is a moderate calcula¬ 
tion that if only the countries which used gold in 1848, 
including their colonies, were now using it, the require¬ 
ments to correspond with the increased population and 
wealth would be at least three times what they were, 
assuming prices to remain in equilibrium. 

Nor is this all. The extension of the area of gold¬ 
using countries since 1848, first, by the practical in¬ 
clusion of France, and next, by the more recent inclusion 
of Germany and the United States, has no doubt added 
to the usual demands to an extent it is unnecessary to 
determine exactly, but at least by several millions. 
Thus while during the last thirty ytars the annual 
yield of gold has been falling away from its first super- 
.abundanae, the current demands for the metel have 
certainly been growing with marvellous rapidity. If 
there was much n«ed twenty years ag» of new channels 
for the new gold supplies to prevent an enormous rise 
in prices, it is at laast possible that more recently the 
increasingcurrent demands have been sufiSeient to use 
•up'' the diminishing aniffel supply. So far as we can 
judge, the point of junction of the Jwo curves must 
■bave Seen at some ^ate within the last ten vears. 
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though in such matters precision is of course impos¬ 
sible. In this view the fall of prices in the last ten 
years lias been aggravated by a subtler cause than the 
extraordinary demands for gold which have existed. 
These demands have come upon a market which ap¬ 
parently had no surplus to spare. They have con¬ 
sequently been supplied very largely by a continued 
pressure upon existing stocks, till an adjustment has 
at length been made by a contraction of trade and a 
fall in values. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the usual requirements 
of gold-using countries have been changed from what 
they were by the extension of the cheque and clearing¬ 
house system, by the diminished use of gold in the arts, 
and by similar means. Perhaps there is some dimin¬ 
ished use of gold in the arts, but, of course, the only 
really important question in this matter is the use of 
■ gold in coinage, and I should doubt if any great 
economy in the use of gold has been established in the 
last thirty years. Excluding Germany and the United 
States, which have just been added to the number, 
the prircipal gold-using countries besides the United 
Kingdom and its colonies are France, Portugal, Egypt, 
and the South American countries, but it would be 
difficult to show, I think, that the cheque system or 
any other system of economizing money has been 
greatly extended in those countries in the period. In 
the United Kingdom again all the recognized ex¬ 
pedients for economizing money—especially the cheque 
and clearing-house system—seem to have been fully 
operative"lhirty years ago as they are now. The 
United King 35 ^ was very fully “ banked ” before 1850, 
the growth of ban^s and bankingjausiness having since 
been no more than in proportion to tfie increasing 
wealth of the community. * The circumstances are ^uch, 
however, that a considerable ^l^owance may be made 

‘ This is .true substantially, notwithstanding the fact of a great 
increase of the number 6f bank branches in England in the last'thirtv 
or forty years. ' 



lortnemimuction ot economizing expeaients, witmw 
a\tetmg tk (act that the current gold requirements of 
the world have increased enormously since 1848, while 
the annual supplies which threatened an incalculable 
rise of prices have been dwindling away. 

Let me add, that whatever doubt may be entertained 
as to the actual meeting of the two curves of demand 
and supply of gold during the last few years—apart 
from extraordinary demands—all the facts and circum¬ 
stances seem to indicate that the meeting point must 
come very soon unless the supply of gold is increased, 
or economizing expedients introduced and extended. 
At the recent rate of progress the current dem.ands- 
may be expected to increase at least 20 per cent, every 
ten years, so that if 20 millions annually are now just 
sufficient for all purposes, not less than 24 millions will 
be required ten years hence. In another ten years the 
annual requirement will be n\pre nearly 30 millions. 
If we start from a lower total now, say from 16 millions, 
all the same the figure of 20 millions will soon be ex¬ 
ceeded. And this without leaving any margin for 
extraordinary demands, which experience seems to show 
are never wanting, so that, as in a budget, allowance 
should be made for the unforeseen as in some sense 
more certain than all that is exactly forecast. If the 
scarcity of gold has as yet contributed very little to 
our money troubles or the fall in prices, it must at least 
be about to have that effect if no great change comes. 
Whether such a change is likely to come in the shape 
of an increased gold supply it will be for geologists and . 
mineralogists to judge, but it is not reassufing to see 
how little comes practically of the ^Scent gold dis¬ 
coveries in Iridia, and the re-diSCovery in Midian. 
Whether on the other hand change may come in the 
shage of econon?izing expecjjents will be a point of no 
little interest for bankers and all other business men, 
and for l^islators. ^Considering the slowness wkh 
whkh such expedients become effective when they are 
first introduced, arfd the perfection to which they We 
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been brought in countries like England where they arc 
introduced, I feel great doubts whether much relief can 
come in this way. On the whole, I see no other outlet 
from the situation than in the gradual adjustment of 
prices to the relatively smaller and smaller supply of 
gold, which must result from the increasing numbers 
and wealth of the populations of gold-using countries. 

III.—What the Fall explains, and its 
Consequences. 

The fact of a fall of prices such as has been de¬ 
scribed explains a good many things, while the con¬ 
sequences of it, or, to speak more correctly, perhaps, 
of the more permanent of the causes which have con¬ 
tributed to it, must be far-reaching. There are one or 
two topics of importance in this connection on which I 
have a few brief remarks to offer. 

First, we have a sufficieru explanation in the fall of 
prices of much of the falling off in trade, especially our 
foreign trade, which is the occasion of so much alarmist 
writing. There is a constant assertion by some writers 
of two aUeged facts, one, that our foreign trade is 
diminishing, the other, that foreign countries are gain¬ 
ing as we lose, from which the inference is that the 
decline of our trade is to be accounted for by the suc¬ 
cessful competition jf foreigners. Indeed, it is some¬ 
times said that the foreigner is taking the bread out 
of the mouths of our manufacturers and the men whom 
they employ, I have never seen this view sufiported 
by any carWqlexamination of what the growtn of the 
trade of foreigii^ountries really is, or by a considera¬ 
tion of what goes TJn in our trade genSrally, and not 
merely in particular trades which may be affected here 
and there by the pressure^! foreign c*ompelitors;,but 
the question 6 i the fall of prices appears to open up a 
new view. What if there is no filing off, ol- no mate¬ 
rial failing off, of our trade at all, so that all this wriring 
about our decaying trade, and the *gain of foreigners 
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at our expense, is only so much writing in the air? It 
is clear that an average fall of 20 or 30 per cent, in 
prices must make all the difference in the world. We 
are not left to conjecture in the matter. The exports 
of British and Irish produce show a falling off in total 
value between 1873 and 1877 of about 22 per cent. 

The exports in 1873 were . . • ;£^25S,165,000 
„ ’77 ■ r 98,893,000 

Reduction .... ^^56,272,000 


which is almost exactly in the proportion stated. But 
we have already seen that while the index number of 
73.1 falls to be increased in 1873, when a comparison 
is made with 1861 prices, by the sum of 20.60, the 
index number falls to be decreased in 1877 by 2.04, 
so that there has been an average fall of price between 
1873 and 1877 of more than eo per cent.^ There is 
nothing in the figures then to impl^ that the quantities 
of the articles exported in 1877 were less than in 1873. 
To throw farther light on the point, I extract from the 
report to the Board of Trade already referred to, a 
table in which the prices of the articles of export 
enumerated in the statistical abstract, according to 
their declared values in 1873, have been applied to 
the quantities exported in 1877. The result is, that 
while the aggregate declared value of these enumerated 
articles ini877 was ^147,801,000, tl\eir aggregate value 
at the prices of 1873 would have been /191,530,000, 
which js within a million of the aggregate value of the 
exports of the same articles in 1873. ^pjefe are varia¬ 
tions in the quantities of the articles,^^^e increasing, 
and others diminishing between *873 and 1877, but 
the upshot is thj,t if'the prices of 1873 had been main¬ 
tained allround in 1877, the returns as far as the 
enumerated articles ^ concerned, and presumably as 
regards the'remainin^articles of trade where the entries 


“ And exclusive, bf course, of the additional fall in 1878. 
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are mostly by value only, would have exhibited no 
decline at all. 

It cannot be maintained of course that a fall of 
values only is immaterial. Profits depend on price, 
and this is an especially important consideration in 
the foreign export trade as regards articles exclusively 
or mainly of British origin, and where a large part of 
the value is not constituted by the cost of the raw 
material previously imported. Our trade may conse¬ 
quently be less profitable, though the quantity we turn 
out has not diminished. But other countries must suffer 
by the fall in price exactly as we do ourselves, and the 
question here is not of the profitableness of the trade 
at a given time, but of its extent; and as to this the 
impression that our foreign trade has diminished to 
any material extent during the last few years may be 
pronounced to be absolutely without foundation. Re¬ 
garding profit, moreover, 1 may be allowed to say in 
passing, a good deal might be urged in favour of a 
time like this being really the most profitable in the 
end, notwithstanding all the complaints of depression. 
Much of the prosperity of years like 1873 is in reality 
hollow, and much of the dullness of dull times is due 
to the fact that people are forced to acknowledge them¬ 
selves not so rich as they thought. But this is perhaps 
taking us away from the matter in hand, which is that 
of the volume of ur trade only. 

To be quite fair, it must be acknowledged that hold¬ 
ing our own in such matters is not all that is necessary. 
If business is to be in*a real equilibrium, there should 
be a steady increase in it pari passu with the increase 
of population?oThere has been some real check then 
to the growth df'«ur foreign trade during the last five 
or six years. But on the other hat\d, we nrust remember 
that pre/ious to 1873 there was a nfarvellpuslyrapid 
growth, murit above the annual average. All Aings 
considered, it is yet too soon tfi|complain ef the check 
of the last five yea/s as indicating the beginning of a 
permanent retrogression. 
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The second, point I shall advert to is the possible 
connection between the appreciation of gold and the 
depreciation of silver. It is an obvious enough sugges¬ 
tion that as silver in the markets of gold-using countries 
is only a commodity, it will probably sympathize with 
any general movement in the prices of commodities. 
Indeed, it has been urged by the Calcutta Government 
that it is not silver which has changed, but gold. Silver 
prices, they say, have not perceptibly risen in the Indian 
markets, although gold has risen. Without going into 
detail on this subject, which would take up a whole 
paper by Itself, and which we may safely leave to Mr. 
Bourne when he comes to read his paper on the silver 
question, I may be allowed to remark that very likely 
gold and silver have doik changed. One or two of the 
causes we have described as likely to produce a general 
fall in prices—the prolonged discredit and the bad har¬ 
vests—have been as applicable to silver-using as to 
gold-using countries, and have surely been applicable 
to India and China, with their tremendous famines and 
much rottenness in their foreign trade. It was there¬ 
fore possible that silver prices should Lave fallen like 
gold prices, and the relation between the two metals 
have been left unchanged; if silver prices have been 
stationary, or have not fallen so much as gold prices, 
then, as we cannot be sure how much the scarcity of 
gold has aggravated the fall of prices here, it is difficult 
to argue from the fall of silver in relation to gold that 
the difference between them arises‘from an apprecia¬ 
tion of gold only. There may have been depreciation 
of silvar as well, even if of a temporary kind only; the 
events of the last few years relating to^ver—especi¬ 
ally the suddeft sales of the stocks*^German silver, 
and the stoppage of^silver coinage by the Latin union 
—being Q^lculaled to have that effect. The wonder, 
perhaps, rather is that silve* has not depreciated still 
more. Possibly the s^k in use in the silver countries 
is so large that great additions can^be easily absorbed; 
but the change has, yet to be tested,*we must remember, 
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by a period 6f good business and naturally rising prices 
in the silver-using countries. So far as it goes, how¬ 
ever, the depreciation of silver in relation to gold, what¬ 
ever changes may have occurred in silver itself in re¬ 
lation to other commodities, is not inconsistent with 
the supposed change in gold in relation to such com¬ 
modities. 

A third point to notice is the connection between a 
great fall in the prices of commodities and a fall in 
wages. The two things are inseparably connected. 
First, in-certain trades—and this connection has been 
specially shown of late years in the iron trade—the 
gross price of the articles produced is so much dimin¬ 
ished, that if the cost of labour is unaltered the labourer 
will^be receiving an enormously increased share of what 
is produced. Say an article formerly selling for £10, 
the cost for labour being one-fourth or ;^5, falls in 
price to .^10, then the given to the labourer would 
be 50 per cent, of the selling price. It is incredible 
that so great a change c/cM occur without the labourer 
being affected, and therehavebeen even greater changes 
in the iron and coal trades. But, second, in almost all 
trades, especially those in which the cost of labour con¬ 
stitutes a large part of the cost of production, there is 
necessarily some connection, in the long run, between 
the money rate of wages and the prices of the usual 
articles of the labourer’s consumption, according to his 
standard of livi.ig. It would take us out of our way to 
enter into a controversy here about the wages fund, 
but it is quite ’plain that the real wages paid by the 
capitalist to the labourer consist mostly of commodities; 
if money,^ages remain the same while ceffnmoditiest 
fall in priced,there is an increase of real wages. In 
some way or “other, then, an adjtJstment of money 
wages to reduced priqes becomes inevitable. In mis¬ 
cellaneous industries this may be ?ffecte<i'by tile con¬ 
stant action of individual interests when chrfhges of 
employ.nent occur; by the V:eady substitution of su* 
peribr for inferior workmen; by the transfers pf busi- 
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ness enabling wages of clerks and others to be revised; 
and by similar means. In more conspicuous trades, 
where large groups of men are employed, there are 
notices of reduction on a large scale as well as these 
minor instruments of effecting a reduction. But nominal 
reduction must come somehow, unless there is to be a 
real rise in wages. The visible opportunity of employers 
is of course the scarcity of employment and the dis¬ 
organization of industry which attend a great fall of 
prices; but employers would obviously be unable to 
continue paying for any length of time really increased 
wages. There is no Fortunatus’s purse which would 
not quickly be exhausted in such an attempt. 

There is another subject of, perhaps, greater com¬ 
plexity which seems to be suggested. If a general 
downward movement of prices, due to a comparative 
scarcity of gold, has begun, are we not on the eve of 
a reversal of the changes which commenced with the 
Australian and Californian discoveries—changes so 
admirably described in Mr. Jevons’s ^ell-known book.^ 
These changes were substantially a gradual lightening 
of debts for the benefit of the debtor class, aad to the 
immediate loss of annuitants and capitalists, however 
much the latter might be compensated in the end by 
an increase in the nominal income of their land, houses, 
and other securities. Now we may witness a gradual 
increase of the burden of debts to the loss of debtors, 
and for the immediate advantage of creditors, although, 
in the end, the latter may lose by the relatively dimin¬ 
ished nominal income of their securities, following the 
adjustment of all prices to the new circumstances. 
•There carf be no doubt that some such gjyjcral effect 
as this must follow, if it should, in factjji^ out that a 
serious appreciatio'n of gold has set in, and the circum¬ 
stances of its production and the use of economizing 
expedients tfs not change. Im the end thq effect in 
contracting trade is lookec^.forward to with some appre¬ 
hension by mShy of our fest authorities. 

1 do not propose to dispute this conulusion here. It 
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would land us in an almost endless controversy if we 
were to discuss whether a constant influx of new money, 
leading to a prolonged rise in prices, does more good 
or harm in the long run, than a constant failure of new 
supplies to meet current demands leading to a pro¬ 
longed fall in prices. A great deal, I imagine, could 
be said on both sides; the rebound from excessive in¬ 
flation more than compensating perhaps all its alleged 
benefits, and the additional fall in prices due to a 
gradual scarcity of gold being as nothing when com¬ 
pared with the falls which take place from time to 
time owing to the simple failure of credit. But while 
avoiding this discussion, I may at least point out that 
the most sei ious effects of this incipient gold scarcity 
will probably be gradual, just as the effect of the dis¬ 
coveries in causing a rise of prices has been much 
more gradual and confined within narrower limits than 
economists were in the habit of anticipating. Par¬ 
ticularly at the present- moment the depression may 
have gone so far that the accumulating stocks of the 
precious metals will be sufficient for a good while to 
support a considerable expansion of trade—that it will 
only be later on, as prices tend to get back to the 
formti level, that the real pressure of the scarcity will 
be felt. A year or two’s ease in the money market 
following the events of last year will however be no 
proof at all that the causes above described have not 
been operative and will not again be operative. 


IV.— CoNtLUDiNG Observations. 

In brin|iiBg,this long paper to a close, I have only 
one or two prai^al observations to ofidpr. The “moral ” 
of much that has been said is dearly this—that if pos¬ 
sible the scarcity of gold which has<:ontributfidi«lo the 
present falj of prices, &nd may have fanner serious 
effects in future, should, if paasible, be ipitigated, and 
should at any rate not be a^ravated, by legislative 
action. 1 have exfJressed great scepticism as to whether, 
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in fact, seeing how slow mefi’s habits are to change, 
any mitigation is probable in the shape of expedients 
for economizing money. But it must be recognized 
that if bodies of men were amenable to reason in 
currency questions, and there was really a widely-felt 
belief of serious mischief impending from a gold 
scarcity, some economizing expedients could be tried. 
To give only one illustration: I suppose few things 
are more unlikely than that £ i notes, or notes for less 
than will again be reintroduced in England, but 
the introduction of such notes alone, with all suitable 
arrangements for their convertibility, would certainly 
go far to neutralize even such another extraordinary 
demand as that for the German coinage. The German 
demand for gold would itself have been much smaller 
than it was, but for the banking reform which accom¬ 
panied the coinage, and part of which reform was the 
abolition of notes of small denominations. The United 
States’ pressure for gold during 'the last few months 
would also have been far more s^ious than it has 
been, if the Government of that country had com¬ 
plicated its resumption arrangements by the abandon¬ 
ment of all greenbacks of from 5 to 25 dollars, and the 
prohibition of bank notes for such amounts. There 
seems a possibility of gaining something then by re¬ 
introducing £ I notes if the present gold scarcity should 
continue. I hope I shall not be understood as ad¬ 
vocating such a change, or as being insensible to the 
weight of many practical objections jvhich could be 
urged against it if it were immediately proposed. I 
am only ^mentioning it as a possible expedient for 
earaomizing money, and there are no»dwim others. 
As regards smal^ notes, however, it jjjpflld seem that 
at least any change by countries which still retain them 
in the ^i.re, £don ofrfhefr further abolition, leading to a 
greater S^nd for the precifcus metal, opght to be 
deprecated. Still more we ought to deprecate any 
change in silver-using liountries in the direction of 
substituting gold for any part of the silver in use. It 
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would be nothing short of calamitous to business if 
another demand for gold like the recent demands for 
Germany and the United States were now to spring 
up. Even a much less demand would prove rather a 
serious affair before a very long time elapsed. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN PRICES AND INCOMES COMPARED.' 


Contents : Preliminary—The Appreciation of Gold—The Degree 
and Character of the Appreciation—The Appreciation or Deprecia¬ 
tion of Silver—Characters of Appreciation and Depreciation at differ¬ 
ent Periods—The Causes of Appreciation and Depreciation—The 
Redistribution of Wealth—The Future Course of Prices. 

Preliminary. 

A lmost ten years ago I read a paper to the 
Society on “ The Fall of Prices of Commodities 
since 1873,”* in which the suggestion was made that 
we were probably then in presence of, or about to be 
in the presence of, the phenomenon known to econom¬ 
ists as appreciation of money, i.e., is our money is 
gold, appreciation of gold. The subject has since been 
widely discussed as a branch of the great bimetallic 
controversy, but I have not myself engaged in it ex¬ 
cept to reiterate the original suggestion in a paper on 
“Trade Depression and Low Prices” in 1885, and to 
discuss generally some aspects of the theory of the 
relation of the quantity of money to prices. It may 
now be permitted to me to return to the topic, and to 
explain more fully than I have hitherto thought of 
doing the extent and nature of the Appreciation which 
was only a 4 ittle more than apprehended wheijji wrote 
in 1879, and some of thjg problems that irise for dis¬ 
cussion in connection with it. In doing*§o I hope to 
be excused if the bearin(ts or alleged bearings of the 
discussiWHjfefhe biftietallic coiy:roversy are avoided. 

.t . ' 

i.'‘Read before thg Royal Statistscal Society, I'Sth December, 1888. 
For Appendices see Statistical Saciety’s “Journal.” 

See Statistical Society’s “Journal,” March, 1879, and preceding 
essay. 
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Mr. Bagehot said in his "Lombard Street” that he 
proposed to keep clear in that book of the Bank Charter 
Act, because if he spoke on that subject nobody would 
heed what he said on any other. It would be much the 
same now with bimetallism: if that topic were to be 
touched upon, the main topic would be forgotten. It is 
of the utmost importance, however, that the question of 
the appreciation of money at the present time should be 
discussed for its own sake as a question of fact merely, 
and as a purely statistical rather than an economic 
question ; a practical currency controversy interposed 
only confuses issues of the utmost consequence. 

There is the more reason to keep clear of all con¬ 
troversy because it may be hoped that much of the 
discussion which has gone on will be shown to be 
verbal only, or to arise from mutual misunderstanding 
of terms. The leading facts are not really in dispute, 
and the only question is how to arrange and name 
them and use them i i other discussions. When the 
phrase is properly limited and defined, the apprecia¬ 
tion of gold of late years will be found to be in reality 
universally admitted, although in words opposed and 
controverted by many. Limitation and correct defini¬ 
tion will enable us also to explain in what sense and 
to what degree, if any, silver has depreciated. 

It will be onvenient to begin with a few explana¬ 
tions and definitions. 

First it is convenient to employ the phrases appre¬ 
ciation of money Snd depreciation of money in a strict 
study ^ the subject, and when the expressions are 
used scientifically, as the mere equivalents of the fall 
or rise of tire prices of those articles or groups of 
articles with which money is (Sjmparedt I n other words, 
in tuis sense appreciation of gold ♦ould bn uwl f another 
phrase ftir a rise in the purchasing power #f gold— 
depret'iation for"^ fall in tfet purchasing power. 

The phrases^have no doubt been used as bearing a 
different meaning, though a meaning, it is to & feared, 
not very clearly <tefined, and I should not pledge my- 
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self that there is no passage in my own writings, though 
I trust I have generally been careful, which does not 
seem to read into the phrases a larger meaning than 
what is here expressed, but the convenience of strict 
definition, if it can be adhered to, is self evident. It 
agrees best, moreover, with the original literary use of 
the expression, purchasing power of money, and if the 
phrases did not exist in this sense, it would be absolutely 
necessary to invent phrases that could be so used. 

It will be observed, moreover—and this is most im¬ 
portant—that the phrases are themselves incomplete. 
To make them intelligible we must always understand 
or sub-understand some definite thing or things with 
which the money is compared. Instead of the general 
phrases, appreciation or depreciation of gold, apprecia¬ 
tion or depreciation of silver, appreciation or deprecia¬ 
tion of money of any kind, we ought to say in each 
case, appreciation or rise in the purchasing power of 
gold measured by wheat, or pig iron, or copper, or a 
certain group of articles arranged in a ^ay so as to show 
a mean or average; and so on: whether we speak 
of gold or silver, or any other kind of money, always 
' there must be something definite said or understood. 

It may be convenient to assume afterwards that 
what is true of the measurement of gold or silver, or 
any sort of money, by one article or a group of articles, 
would be true if an average of all articles could be 
constructed; but always the scientific language which 
is exactly true is definite enough, and'-a clear line 
should be drawn between what is dxactly known and 
what is infeorred. 

Confusion has arisen because a convehient short¬ 
hand phrase has come to be used dissociated from its 
primary uses, and its necessary limitations have been 
forgotteHf>=^Ei£ origin of inquiries as to changes in the 
purchasing power of money was largely historical. 
Vt^at a historian sometimgS wants is to be able to say 
jthat ace^in payment two or three centyries ago repre- 

. sents so much in the money of a different time, usually 

♦ 
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the present. But all that has ever been proposed, or is 
necessary, for such purposes, is to measure the money 
by certain otherarticles,and give an approximate answer 
more or less complete. What the measure should be, 
for what purposes it can be used, and so on, are later 
questions, but the idea of an external measure of money 
of some kind is necessarily involved in any references 
to changes in its purchasing power. When we speak 
scientifically we must say the purchasing power of 
money over certain definite things, although popularly 
our idea may be the purchasing power of money over 
things in general, or the bulk of things. 

The next preliminary point is that in dealing with 
the appreciation or depreciation of money, the nature 
of 'the economic movement in the country where the 
appreciation or depreciation takes place, or in two or 
more countries which may be compared, ought to be 
carefully considered. The signs of appreciation or 
depreciation are not the same in any two cases unless 
the economic movement is the same. 

Thus in a stationary community, which goes on 
from year to year with the same population, producing 
and consuming the same things, and neither advancing 
nor going back, appreciation or depreciation of money, 
should it take place from any cause, would probably 
have uniform effects. The fall or rise of prices would 
extend to all commodities equally, and to wages and 
incomes also. A rise would entail a proportionate in¬ 
crease of wages and incomes; a fall a proportionate 
decrease. Nothing* would be easier apparently than 
to ascer^n appreciation or depreciation <n such a- 
community. ' 

Of course, however, there is ne such ideal com¬ 
munity. Ir actual life the disturbance'of money alone 
would probably disturb a great deil besidsBr’'*'* 

The case of ^n absolutely retrograding confhiunity, 
which is no doutTa very rar^one, would supply some? 
what different sjgns. It is quite conceivable that in 
such a community there mighu be a depreciation of 
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money measured by commodities or large groups of 
them, and yet there would be no apparent increase of 
wages or incomes, because, the community retrograd¬ 
ing, there is less of real things to divide, and there 
being in fact as much income expressed in money to 
go round as before, the loss to the community by its 
retrogression might be measured by the percentage 
rise of prices. Superficial observers would, however, 
be apt to say that because there is no rise of wages or 
incomes there is no depreciation of money, although 
there is unquestionably depreciation when commodities 
are the measure. 

Retrogression is a rare case, but advance is not so 
rare, and we must consider carefully what may be the 
signs of appreciation or depreciation in an advancing 
community as distinguished from a stationary com¬ 
munity. 

Three kinds of appreciation and depreciation—six 
cases in all, if not seven—may apparently be distin¬ 
guished plainly in such a community 

1. As regards appreciation there may be a case of 
falling prices of commodities coupled with stationary 
incomes and wages. In this case the fall of prices 
might be the measure of the increase of the return to 
the industry of the community, assuming that the 
labour employed m services improves generally as does 
the labour employed in the production of commodities. 
Still measured by commodities there may be an appre¬ 
ciation of money, although the diminution of wages 
and incomes which accompanies sdme forms of appre¬ 
ciation of money is absent. 

2. There may be a case of less wages*^ and incomes 
per head, in whidi case the fall of prices would be 
greater than irf the fir^ case, and the difference be¬ 
tween ^PWniihe faft in wages aqd incomes might repre¬ 
sent the advance in the return to ^p.indu^ry of the 
Community. But the onlj^distinction between the first 
and second instances is clearly the (Jegree of appre¬ 
ciation.* There can ba no warrant for saying that in an 
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advancing community appreciation as it has been here 
defined may not take place without an actual diminu¬ 
tion of wages and incomes. 

3. There may be a case of not only less wages and 
incomes per head, but an absolute diminution of the 
aggregate of all individual incomes, notwithstanding 
an increase of population. In this last case the fall of 
prices and diminution of wages and incomes per head 
would be more severe than in the second case, where 
the diminution per head might not be so great as to 
prevent altogether the growth of the aggregate of in¬ 
dividual incomes. Still this extreme form of the appre¬ 
ciation of money must not be looked for in every 
instance. 

4 . As regards depreciation again, there may be a 
case of stationary prices of commodities coupled with 
increasing wages and incomes per head. The increase 
in the latter case might correspond with the increase 
of the return to the indusiry of the community. 

The important point to understand is that there may 
be a case of what may properly be described as depre¬ 
ciation of money where prices do not rise, just as there 
may he a case of appreciation where incomes and 
wages do not fall. Measured by incomes, though not 
by the prices of commodities, there may unquestionably 
in such a case be depreciation. 

5. Depreciati(.n may go so far that there is a rise of 
wages and incomes more than in proportion to the in¬ 
crease of the return to .the industry of the community, 
in which case the improvement in the latter might be 
measured by" the difference between the rise in the 
prices of commodities and the rise Jn wages and 
incomes. 

6. Depreciation may go so far that there is abioltite 
inflation ill all,prices along Mth a continued cheapefting 
of production. In tljirlast case^long withche rise in 
commodil 'es there would be an eribrmous rise in wa|[es 
and incomes. But there may welj be depreciation 
rightly called such without this extreme. 

1. M 
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There is also as already hinted a seventh case, 
which may be described as intermediate between the 
mildest types of appreciation and depreciation above 
specified, a case namely in which, on the one hand, 
prices fall a little, showing appreciation measured by 
commodities, tanto, and on the other hand wages 
and incomes rise a little, showing depreciation mea¬ 
sured by incomes pro tanto. Such a case may in fact 
occur in an advancing community, however it may be 
described. 

It is expedient to put the cases thus generally, in 
order to understand in what class in each country re¬ 
spectively we are to put the appreciation of gold or 
depreciation of silver at the present time. There is 
nothing but confusion possible so long as people 
argue that because wages have not fallen lately there 
is no appreciation of gold, or because prices have not 
risen in silver countries, or have even fallen a little, 
therefore there is nothing i^^hich can properly be 
described as depreciation of silver in those countries. 
The economic movement of the country concerned, 
and the degree of the appreciation or depreciation of 
money, according to the measure of the money em¬ 
ployed, are first to be understood. It will be found 
also, I believe, that one of the puzzles of the matter is 
strictly connected with this point. The figures of 
appreciation of gold, measured by commodities, in 
European countries, have not been, balanced by signs 
of depreciation of silver in silver-using non-European 
counters. If the economic movement in India has 
been different from that in England^ifatt increase of 
the return to industry has been absent there, or has been 
at a different rate, may it not be somewhat difficult to 
statwnihat are the proper signs of depreciation in India 
to he looked for ? 

A short preliminaty explanj^Sifti may be useful' on 
yet another point. 

A rise or fall between two dates in the purchasing 
power of money—an appreciation or depreciation w 
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money—in itself implies a contraction or expansion of 
money. There is relative contraction or expansion, 
and this is true on any view of the relation of money 
to prices. Whether the quantity of money in use is 
the cause or the effect of a given state of prices, or 
partly the one and partly the other, a low range of 
prices means less employment for money! than there 
would otherwise be, and a high range of prices means 
more employment. Consequently when prices change 
from high to low or from low to high, there must 
be in the former case contraction, and in the latter 
expansion of money. Absolutely there may or may not 
be less or more money at the latter date compared 
than at the starting, the absolute amounts being de¬ 
pendent on many causes, such as change in people’s 
habits and the like, but relatively there must always 
be contraction or expansion. 

In connection with this last point yet another ex¬ 
planation may be made. Whatever the thing used to 
measure the purchasing power of money may be, it 
must be treated while so used as an absolute measure, 
and when we do so, it becomes necessary to treat the 
rise or fall in gold as due to a change of demand for, 
or change of supply of gold, leaving out all considera¬ 
tion of changes in the measure itself. This is done 
every day when money is the measure; we neglect 
any changes in money itself, and treat only of demand 
and supply of the things measured. For those pur¬ 
poses where money in turn becomes the thing measured, 
and a commodity oi'group of commodities or the bulk 
of commodities becomes the measure, it Is equally 
necessary to consider all the changes as arising from 
the demand or supply of the thiflg measured, i.e., 
money. 

The question is largely one of language, and’tffe two 
processes.*viz Viisip p' money and commodities^ alter¬ 
nately as measures one of t^e other, *e not incon¬ 
sistent. The onp variable is* simply put against the 
other the better to understand the phenomena accord- 
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ing to the special object in view. There is also a clear 
distinction between the cases where money is the 
measure, and those where another measure is sought. 
Money has become money because it changes least in 
short periods. For short periods therefore, and for 
comparing one commodity with another, in those 
periods, money is the common measure; any changes 
in it may practically be disregarded. But for longer 
periods, as already pointed out, the convenience of a 
different measure is felt. When we desire to know 
what the real wealth of a previous generation was com¬ 
pared with the present, some of the things which make 
wealth are found to be a better measure than money. 
Money then seems to change more from generation to 
generation than any other commodity almost compared 
with the average of the mass. But there would be no 
occasion for using a measure for money at all, unless 
the changes in the money were of such a kind that for 
the purpose in hand the changes 4 n the measure used 
could be neglected. 


The Appreciation of Gold. 

Passing from these preliminary points, I begin by 
referring back to my former papers, and asking whether 
the suggestion there thrown out has since been con¬ 
firmed by the facts, and in what sense there has been 
appreciation of gold in recent years. 

Two things were stated with regard to the connection 
between the low prices of 1879, arid the contraction of 
gold which-had taken place in the years foll.ojvjng 1873. 
The first was that the events in the mone'y market con¬ 
sequent on the gold withdrawals for Germany, and 
for the resumption of specie payments in the United 
StatesT had contributed to the,fall of prices by acting 
on the Miscount market, and assistirjg^ an VDScillation' 
Vrom a credit to a discredit range oTprices. This was 
an obvjous and palpable Vact of the time, but I laid no 
-great stress on it. Oscillations in the money market 
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and prices incidental to the ebb and flow of credit are 
familiar phenomena, and it could not be said in 1879 
that the oscillation towards discredit was so very much 
more than usual, that apart from other circumstances 
the low prices should have been deemed remarkable. 
The second suggestion, however, was that although it 
was then early to speculate, there was reason to appre¬ 
hend we were in the presence of, or about to be in the 
presence of, the phenomenon known to economists as 
appreciation of money. I did not define the terms, as¬ 
suming them to be sufficiently understood by those 
interested, but the meaning, I believe, was clear enough. 
Appreciation or depreciation of money being pheno¬ 
mena only to be measured at long intervals, for it is 
only at such intervals that it becomes expedient to 
make commodities a measure, and so to measure money, 
what I had in my mind was to suggest that the course 
of prices in the immediately following years would prob¬ 
ably deserve attention; that when time had passed for 
another cycle of credit and discredit, it would clearly 
be seen whether prices had fallen to a permanently 
lower level than in the period before 1873, which 
case there would be no question as to an “appreciation 
of money” having occurred. The reasons for that 
opinion, in which to a large extent there was only a 
repetition of what I had said so long ago as 1872, ap¬ 
peared also to ''C overwhelmingly strong. There was 
visibly a strong “ pul' ” upon gold, which was passing 
out of circulation in England instead of passing into it, 
as in the twenty years before 1873. The production 
was obvioasl^j diminishing; there was also to all ap¬ 
pearance an increase of the cost of producing gold, 
which pointed in the same direction'oi ^n increase of 
its purchasing power. All this Vas^aid with the.least 
possible amount of theoijzing. The quantity of^oney 
in supply ^nd ^he.^mands iipon it were certainly as-, 
sumed to have .‘^dme connection with prices, the theory 
of the connection, having never before been disputed 
to my knowledge, but I did nothing more than point 
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out that if the world was about to witness an apprecia¬ 
tion of gold—a rise in its purchasing power measured 
by commodities, and ascertained after long intervals, 
so as to allow for minor oscillations and to permit of 
the use of the fact for the comparisons to which it is 
adapted—then there were sufficient facts in the supply 
of and demand for gold to account for the appreciation. 

If the test of prophecy be the event, there was never 
surely a better forecast. The fall of prices in such a 
general way as to amount to what is known as a rise 
in the purchasing power of gold is generally, I might 
almost say universally, admitted. There is much as¬ 
sertion in some quarters that there is no appreciation 
of gold, but the assertion is made by those who attach 
a meaning, or think they attach a meaning, to the words 
which I confess I am unable to make out and express 
in my own language, and there can at any rate be 
no doubt that, as the phrase is here limited and de¬ 
fined, we have for some years been in the presence of 
the phenomenon known as appreciation of money. 
Measured by any commodity or group of commodities 
usually taken as the measure for such a purpose, gold 
is undoubtedly possessed of more purchasing power 
than was the case fifteen or twenty years ago, and this 
high purchasing power has been continued over a long 
enough period to allow for all minor oscillations. 

It would be slaying the slain to recapitulate all the 
facts as to the fall of prices; but as the question was 
first distinctly raised at our meetings, “and the record 
may be convenient, we may refer briefly to the evidence 
adduced m 1879, and see how the tabbs-look when 
continued to the present date, and what additional 
evidence has Ijeen worked up. 

LeJ me first reffr tcf'the short table with which the 
paper jn 1879 began, and which was made use of, it 
♦will be remembered, as ^n extranqau*<able*which had 
lieen commenced sever^ years before for another pur- 
. pose, and which, though short, seems to me to contain 
a great deal: 
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A.— Prices of Leading Wholesale Commodities in Jamsary, 1873,1879, 
1883, and 1885, and December, 1888, compared. 



1873- 

1879. 

1883. 

1885. 

1888. 

Scotch pig iron ... per ton 

127^. 

43^. 

47^. &/. 1 

4IJ. 9<7. 

4lr. nd. 

Coals. . 

30/. 


I7r. U \ 

iSs. 

173. gd. 

Copper, Chili bars. . „ 

^91 

^57 


;f48i 

£ 7 » 

Straits tin ... . „ 


£(>i 

1^93 

£m 

£ioii 

Wheat, Gazette average petqr. 

l;sr. Iii7. 

39r. Id. 

4OT. 4a. 

34f. lid. 

3IJ. 9 d. 

NewYfrr?''.“‘}p«'’^''*- 

$1.70 

81.10 

$1.18 

9IC. 

1064c.' 

Flour, town made . . per sack. 

47J. 6i/. 

37^- 

38i. 

32J. 


,, New York price pcrbrl. 
Beef, inferior . . . per 8 lbs. 

*7-5 

$3.70 

$4.30 

$3-25 

$3.fe 

3i. loi/. 

Zs. \od. 

45. ¥■ 

4J. 

2 S. %d. 

,, prime small . . „ 

Cotton, middling upland per lb. ' 

y.yi. 

41. 9(7. 

6s. 

51. ¥■ 

4r. 2d. 

\cd. 


SW- 

6d. 

hV- 

Wool.per pack. 

Sugar, Manilla musca- 1 

Ln 



£ii 

£ii 

vado.per cwt. 

2if. bd. 

16s. 

i6t. 6d. 

IQS. 

13J. id.* 

Coffee, Ceylon, good red ,, 

80J. 

6$s. 

jSs. 6d. 

711. 

9ir.' 

Pepper, black Malabar per lb. 
Saltpetre, foreign . . per cwt. 

^d. 

4irf. 

5irf. 

Sd. 

ni. 

29^. 

191. 

19^. 

I5J. ¥■ 

i6j. bd. 


The advantage of this table is that it leaves off at a 
point when trade is good, and there has been a good 
deal of inflation in different quarters, but although 
some prices are higher now than in 1885, are still 
in very few cases higher than in 1883, while they are 
far below the level of 1873, and a good deal below the 
level of 1879; the latter, it must be remembered, being 
a year of depression, while the present is a year of ex¬ 
pansion. The fact of continuously low prices for the 
bulk of staple articles is accordingly established by this 
short table, an(‘ this is what is meant by an appreciation 
of gold measured by commodities. There may be no 
appreciation, using ;he words in some sense not clearly 
defined; but that if we measure by the mean or average 

‘ Corner. 

“ In 1888 this is the quotation of Brown West Indian. I have 
been unable to find a quotation for Manilla Muscavado ” in the 
usual puce list; but the price of Br^n West Indian in 1885 was 
nearly the same as that here civen for Manilla Muscavado. • 

’ This is €eyl&R_ Plan. Mia, as I do not find the old quality quoted 
in the lists before "mei^The price taken in i88iwas rather highei 
than Ce-'lon Plan. Mid. at that ti|ie, but the difference was not 
material, and I have now taken the top price instead of the mjan price. 
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of the articles named there is a rise in the purchasing 
power of gold is self evident. The phrase is only a 
synonym for the fall of prices. There can be no dispute 
about the fact. 

T0 the same effect are the conclusions from the index 
numbers, of which there has been so much talk of late 
years—the “Economist” index number, Mr. Sauer¬ 
beck’s number, Dr. Soetbeer’s number, and the Board 
of Trade index number, the latter based on the average 
prices of imports and exports. These numbers are so 
well known that I may simply copy a few extracts from 
the records and place them side by side, along with 
similar extracts for the price of silver, leaving them to 
tell their own tale. The table, of course, could be 
easily enlarged; 

B .—Comparison of the Index Numbers of the “ Economistf Mr. Sauer¬ 
beck, Board of Trade Import and Export Prices, Dr. Soetbeer, and 
an American Index Number. 




Average 
] Vears, 

Average 

Vears, 

1^-87 

Decrease in 
Second Period. 




. Amount. 

' Per Cent. 

I. “Economist”. . . 


2750 

2300 ; 

45^ 

1 16J 

II. Sauerbeck .... 


100 

79 

1 

21 

III. Soetbeer^ .... 

. 

129 

120 

1 9 

8 

IV. American “ .... 


113 

03 

t 

1 20 

18 

V. Bc^rd of Trade import 

1 Exports® . 

85.7 

59-9 

25-8 

30 

and export prices 

1 Imports * . 

85.6 

71.7 

13.9 

16 

VI. Silver (Sauerbeck) . 

1 

100 

« 

82 

18 

18 


Thus, wRichever of these measures be/Jflopted, we 

‘ 1866-75 1876-8,1;. 

“ 1866-70 and i8f6-8o. Th| American figures are not later than 
1880. See Appendix I^., apjjendix to first report of Royal Com¬ 
mission bn Trade Depression. ^ 

’ Figures; of 1873 and 1883. These figures ngj/being calculated 
ftr' every year, it i^ not possible *10 give anTtVerage of a ten-yearly 
period; but the r«ults would be^uch the same comparing any other 
-years at t^ years’ interval. 
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are equally led to the conclusion that, measured by 
staple articles, no matter how we select them, gold is 
found to have increased its purchasing power; and the 
increase has lasted over a long enough period to allow 
for minor fluctuations, and to show a change which can 
be made use of for such comparisons as a rise or fall in 
the purchasing power of money is adapted to illustrate. 

In my evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Gold and Silver, I said a great deal about index 
numbers, and how they can be used, to which I may 
be permitted to refer here, as well as to the papers on 
the “ Prices of Imports and Exports,” laid before Par¬ 
liament. Let me only say here, for the purpose of 
continuing the logical thread of the argument, that an 
index number, apart from the details of its construc¬ 
tion, is a very simple matter. It is nothing more than 
a device to enable a mean or average to be struck of 
the prices of a great number of articles, the mean being 
the result of an addition of the prices of all the articles 
named divided by the number, and the average being 
arrived at after weighting the prices selected accord¬ 
ing to an estimate, on a subjective or objective basis, 
of their relative importance. The estimate in the 
case of the prices of imports and exports with which 
I have myself dealt, is on an objective basis, that 
of the relative importance of each import to the whole 
imports, and of each export to the whole exports. 
Formally the 1 . iter process gets rid of the only good 
theoretical objection ever made to the use of index 
numbers as a rnean^ of averaging a group of prices, 
the objection, viz., that all articles, important or un¬ 
important, aia treated alike; but I may state that prac¬ 
tically, as the result of Mr. Edgeworth's mathematical 
investigations for the monetary committee of the British 
Association, of which several of u^are members, the 
ordinary ipde^ number*, which are exposed ^0 the 
theoretical objeciionsetated, yield much thf same results 
as the formally more correct ydexes. The reason is. 
that having been selected almost at random as it were 
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from among staple articles which happened to be quoted 
in wholesme price lists, the articles in general have 
moved in sympathy, so that one selection yields much 
the same results as any other. This is what theory 
would lead us to expect, but in fact Mr. Edgeworth "has 
tried and compared the different index numbers not 
only with each other, but with a new number based on 
a different objective basis, and for practical purposes 
there is not much to choose between them. 

All this is important when we proceed to the next 
step, which is to infer from the appreciation of gold 
measured by the commodities or groups stated, the 
probable appreciation if we had for measure a still 
greater number of articles, or in fact all articles. This 
is a matter of inference; but when in fact the different 
groups include from 50 to 90 per cent, of the chief 
commodities in use or consumed, or good types of these 
commodities, it would require very strong suggestions 
as to an opposite movement in the smaller number of 
articles which cannot be brought to the test to over¬ 
balance the conclusion to which tne index numbers 
point. There are facts which would lead us to presume 
that the fall of prices in the excluded articles has been 
even greater in proportion than in the case of the 
articles included; but without laying stress on this, 
the proportion excluded is so small that we may have 
confidence in the general conclusion from the actual 
measure. Thus it is a mere matter of arithmetical state¬ 
ment that, measured by any of the groups named, the 
purchasing power of gold has increased of late years; 
it is a matter of practical certainty, though therfe can be 
no arithmetical proof formally complete, liiiat measured 
by things in general gold has appreciated—its pur¬ 
chasing power*has riseq. 

There is also coiroborative evidence of a very strong 
kind in favour of the same conclusion i^varjous setso* 
tficts as to vjilues, which* are refewed" to in the essay 
already referred to, published in 1885. These are the 
facts as to the growth of import and export values 
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compared with the growth of , quantities, the facts as to 
income tax valuations, arid the like. The facts on these 
heads are now notorious. The logic of the use of them 
is that they show effects in a mass, and thus get rid of 
any objections based on the possible peculiarities of 
some prices, though these are also got rid of, as we 
have seen, in a different way. Thus as regards imports 
and exports, if we are entitled to assume from the 
growth of quantities a certain growth of business, then 
if the growth of import and export values is at a differ¬ 
ent rate, the inference clearly is that the money ex¬ 
pression of the individual things has changed. Hence 
only can it be that the mass of values is lower. The 
same with income tax valuations, as I pointed out in 
my paper at the British Association last year,* and as 
I shall have occasion to point out again in a book on 
the “ Accumulations of Capital in Recent Years,” which 
will continue the paper read before the Society in 
January, 1878, and which is all but ready for publica- 
tion.“ If the produce of land commands a less money 
price than before, rent fails and the capital value falls; 
if houses are built of less costly materials, object for 
object, their capital value and rent are also lower than 
they would otherwise be. It is quite easy to calculate, 
given the increase of population, and assuming a cer¬ 
tain growth in real wealth per head, what difference is 
made in the figures by the change in the money ex¬ 
pression, which can only be ascribed to a fall in the 
money value of average things. 

Nowiwith regard'to a comparison of the growth of 
imports ani^exports in quantities and valuis, the facts 
are very clear. To bring this out has been one of the 
objects of the various reports to the Board of Trade 
which I have made in the “Prkes of Irfiports and Ex¬ 
ports,” and it was obviously a poiftt of various tables 
which weft la?fi before t 5 e Royal Commission or Trade 
Depression. It is unnecessary to go into an elaborate 

* See postea, “ R^ent Rate of Mlterial Progress in Engjand." 

’ See “The Growth of Capital’’ (Gecy^e Bell and Sons)! 
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comparison here. Let me only condense from the latter 
tables the following short table, comparing the growth 
of the money values of imports and exports per head 
with the growth of the entries of shipping per head: 

C. —Average Imports per Head and Total Imports and Exports per 
Head of the Population of the United Kingdom in the Under¬ 
mentioned Quinquennial Periods; with the Entries of Shipping 
per Head in the same Periods; also showing Percentage Increases 
or Decreases. 

[Extracted from First Report of Trade Depression Commission, p. 127, etc., 
and continued.] 

! Imports per Head. j ®"‘"pertad?”’‘”‘' 



Amount. 

Increase or 
j Decrease 
' per Cent, on 
Previous 
Period. 

1 Increase or 
! Decrease 

Amount. ’ per Cent, on 
j Previous 

1 Period. 

t 

Amount. 

Increase 
per Cent, 
on 

Previous 

J‘eriod. 


' I 

S. 

if. 


£ 

4 . 

i.l 

Tons. 


j 8 SS -59 

■ 6 

0 

3 

— 

10 

19 

2 — 

0.38 

— 

’60-64 

8 


4 

34 

14 

4 

3 30 

0-45 

18 

’65-69. 

9 

8 

2 

*7 

16 

19 

I ^ 19 

0-53 

18 

’70-74 

10 

17 

2 

15 

19 

19 

3; 18 

0.65 

23 

’75-79 

II 

3 

S 

3 

18 

16 

6' - 6 

0-75 

15 

’80-84 

' II 

II 

0 

3 

20 

0 

s + 6 

0.86 

IS 

’85-87 

9 

16 

9 

- 19 

>7 

IS 

10 - II 

0.86 

— 


Thus while, in the earlier quinquennial periods, the 
increase in values is more than the increase of shipping, 
although the latter is very great, the increase in values 
practically stops short about 1874? or amounts ^o very 
little after4:hat; while the increase in shipj^g goes on 
at a very rapid rate, if not quite at so rapid a rate as 
formerly. There is much other evidence, if we go into 
details, of a rapid growtWf our foreign trade, judging by 
quantities only, while values do not increase, for whicn 
those interested maybe referred"tothe tables tfientioned. 
•« With regard to income l£ax and other property valua-: 
tions, it will be enough call attention to the failure ’ 
" of theif growth as compared with the growth in the 
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immediately preceding period, in the simplest manner. 
The following short table is extracted from the tables 
produced by Sir Algernon West to the Trade De¬ 
pression Commission: 

D .—Statement of Gross Amount of Profits Assessed to Income Tax 
per Head in Undermentioned Quinquennial Periods. 
[Appendix to First Report of Trade Depression Commission, p. 212.] 


1865-69. Annual average per head. . . 14.0 
’70-74. „ ... 15.6 

’ 75 - 79 - .. • • • 17-4 

’80-84. !> ... 17.2 


Allowing for the notorious increase in production 
per head shown by other statistics, such as the entries 
of shipping and the like, such a failure of money values 
to respond surely confirms the impression, derived from 
the above figures of fall of prices shown by index 
numbers and otherwise, as to the rise in the purchasing 
power of money being quite general. Whatever doubts 
may be raised as to the generality of the fall, when we 
look at prices merely, however grouped, there seems to 
be no room for them when we look at such mass ob¬ 
servation.'' as those of the growth of import and export 
values and valuations of property compared with the 
growth of things. 

The evidence is not necessary for the purpose of 
proving the point, but the same divergence l^tween 
the growth of quantities is noticeable in the statistics 
of import and eJiport values, and statistics of property 
valuations, in foreign countries. The tables put in by my¬ 
self before the Royal Commission on Trade Depression 
fully show this"; and reference may also be made to a 
statement on this head by Sir Louis Mallet, in a note of 
his to the Report of the Gold and Silver'Commission. 

It hardly seems necessary to mention the point 
specially, b«t sb much ha% been said quite prop^ly as 
to retail prices not ISllowing* necessarily to the full 
extent wnolesale prices, and a| to the danger, there¬ 
fore, of relying tod exclusively on the latter, tliat it 
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may be useful to point out the bearing of these mass 
figures on the question of how far wholesale prices are 
to be trusted as a measure of gold, because they may 
be assumed to be representative of prices of com¬ 
modities in general. It seems to be plain that if retail 
prices did not follow wholesale prices more closely than 
would be thought likely at first sight, results like what 
is here shown in the mass would not appear. A little 
reflection will also show, I think, that retail prices can 
hardly fail to follow wholesale prices closely. So far 
as the difference betweenjhem and wholesale prices is 
made up by cost of distribution, there . near to be no 
small reason to believe, first, that the rt ! ri st ^ f dis¬ 
tribution, as well as the rea' cost oi prodiiet'')!:, has 
lately diminished; and next ihat, at most. I'm mere 
cost of distribution >s only a fracu'on, ’Oor3t']’ “unt. 
at most, of the final civt of artic’c.s, so ih.n, ev n it no 
economies are efiected in distnbinmn n a n '' riod, 
the fall in wholesale prices must ati'.l drac^ wit t !( >i b- 
stantially the fall of retail prices. .Some remil prices 
may not fall nominally, as they emoody largely labour 
expended on the wholesale article; but this pheno¬ 
menon belongs in part to the phenomenon of a non¬ 
diminution of wages while prices fall, which may be 
the characteristic of some cases of appreciating money, 
and which is a characteristic of the present case, as we 
shall presently discuss. Thus the point of retail prices 
was a proper one to raise, and there is something in it, 
but there is nothing to prevent us forming the conclu¬ 
sion that the increase of the purchasing power Qf money 
of late yfrirs, indicated by the measure of wholesale 
commodities, is, in fact, quite general. \fe do not need 
to include all commodities, each properly weighted, to 
arrive at this'conclusien. 


The Degree and Character o^the Appreciation. 

' The rise in the purckasing power of gold measured 
by commodities being established. It remains for con- 
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sideration to which of the types described in our pre¬ 
liminary remarks this appreciation belongs? Is it an 
appreciation in which the income per head of the com¬ 
munity, and the earnings per head of the wage-earners, 
diminish ? Is it an appreciation in which the aggregate 
income of the whole community diminishes? Or is it 
a case where incomes remain stationary although com¬ 
modities fall? 

I assume the community to be itself one of the ad¬ 
vancing type, as in fact all the communities which are 
gold-using undoubtedly are. Tried by the test of things 
produced, all these communities have lately been ad¬ 
vancing in population and wealth, however difficult it 
may be to measure what the percentage of advance is. 
Appreciation of money in their case must accordingly 
conform to one of the three types stated: (i) a fall of 
prices along with stationary incomes; (2) a fall along 
with diminishing incciies per head; (3) a fall along 
with a diminution of the aggregate money income of 
the community. To which category does the apprecia¬ 
tion belo.ng? 

The facts here are most difficult of measurement, 
owing CO the want of records of wages in a tolerably 
complete statistical form. Records of wages for a pur¬ 
pose like the present ought to show the aggregate 
earnings of the wage-earning part of the community, 
from which, v ith a knowledge of the population, the 
amount per head can be deduced. With such records 
at short internals, the result we now wish to arrive at 
would appear at once, not as a matter of inference, but 
as a statement of fact. But no such records are in ex¬ 
istence. Instead there are only records of isolated 
rates of wages, not “ weighted ” iit an^ way, with ap¬ 
parent changes in opposite directions from time to 
time, so tha{ it becomes most difificult to dedud^ what 
the general moven^nt is, fortunately for us, however, 
there is in England at any rate a record of a large part 
of the income of the nationlwhich may be copsidered 
tolerably complete, and which.may help, along with 
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careful study of such wages records as exist, to show 
what the conclusion on the point before us must be. 

The records referred to are those of the income tax, 
which have already been quoted for another purpose, 
but which may again be used with greater detail for 
the somewhat novel question now raised. Here there 
is an account of a large part of the gross income of the 
nation from time to time, largely, though not ex¬ 
clusively, the earnings or profits of capital. Assuming 
the recipients of this income not to change greatly 
from year to year in proportion to the general popula¬ 
tion, though we cannot count their numbers, then we 
may infer that the income per head diminishes or in¬ 
creases as we find that the annual amount divided by 
the numbers of the general population diminishes or 
increases. We can also see directly whether in the 
aggregate this portion of the national income diminishes 
or increases. 

Looking at the income tax income then we find that 
the figures for the last twenty years, ^ding 1886, and 
beyond this we need not go, are as follows: 


Income Tax Income in the undermentioned Years. 


1867 

’68 

’69 

’70 

’71 

’72 


[In millions.] 
£ , 

424 1877 

430 ’78 

435 ’79 

445 ’80 

466 ’81 

482 ’82 


£ 

570 

578 

578 



’73.5J4 ’83 •..• 613 

’74 • • ■ • • • 549 ’84.628 

’75 .571 ’85.63* 

’76. 579 ’86.630 

Annual average ^2 Annual average .... 599 

y per head r 5/. I or. „ per head . 17/. 

„ ofi875-76, i7/.8r. 6al. • „ oft885,-86,17/. 54. 


' Jhis shows a material increase even in the amount 
per head comparing ten years’ period with a ten years’ 
period. It will not fail to be observed, however, that 
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while in the first ten years’ period, the increase from 
the beginning to the end of the period is very great, 
the reverse is the case in the second ten years’ period, 
the income having increased little all through. The 
average in the first ten years’ period is thus the average 
of years of rapid growth; the second of an almost 
stationary period. Comparing the two last years of each 
period only the income per head is found to have even 
slightly diminished. 

Unless therefore there has been something different 
in the progress of non-income tax incomes from what 
has taken place in income tax incomes, the inference 
would be that the appreciation of gold measured by 
commodities of late years is an appreciation which has 
npt extended, or has yet extended very little, to the 
diminution of incomes per head, much less to a diminu¬ 
tion of the aggregate of individual incomes; in other 
words it must be an appreciation of a comparatively 
mild type. 

So far as I can judge, also, what we do know of 
wages points in the same direction. I shall mention 
the facts and circumstances which seem to point in this 
direction, and refer to and explain any opposing facts 
which seem to point in the opposite direction. 

First then there is a general impression that wages 
have not declined at all. or at least have declined very 
little. Popular impressions count for very little as a 
rule when they can be brought to the test of figures; 
but if there hai been at all a general and heavy fall of 
wages, 4 fall at all apfjproaching the fall in the prices of 
commodities, it is an event which must hawe made a 
great deal of noise. I remember Mr. Jevons, who was 
present when I read my paper in 1S79, remarking to 
me as we left the meeting that he looked forward with 
some foreboding to an appreciatiod of money, afttwH 
pating, a^we* all did tfien, that wages would* follow 
suit to the fall of priws, and not adverting to the pos¬ 
sibility of a considerable fall o| prices without incomes 
per bead declining. That there l\ave not been strikes 

I. N - 
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and lock-outs on an extensive scale, such as Mr. Jevons 
anticipated, is evidence pro tanto that the general and 
severe fall in wages he rather looked forward to, and 
many more of us also looked forward to, has not in fact 
occurred. 

As a farther proof of there being no great fall in 
wages, I may perhaps remind you of Mr. Goschen’s 
puzzle on this very head when he delivered his address 
on appreciation of gold at the Bankers’ Institute in 
1883. He could not then account for wages and in¬ 
comes keeping up and prices declining. Since 1883 
certainly there has been no material decline of wages, 
and the puzzle would remain unless upon the hypo¬ 
thesis now put forward of an increase of real wealth, 
which is represented by the same money income as 
before, but to which the fall of prices ensures that the 
same income will go farther than it did. 

I have still more important evidence to adduce, how¬ 
ever, as to the generality of the-impression that there 
has been no general fall in wages ^ late years corre¬ 
sponding to the fall of commodities. Looking over the 
bulky volumes of the Trade Depression Commission, 
we find that one of the questions put to chambers of 
commerce and other mercantile bodies, and to work¬ 
men’s associations, bore on this very point. They were 
asked to say in 1885 whether wages were then less on 
the average than they had been in the previous twenty 
years. This was not precisely the question we should 
have liked to put for the present purpose, but allowing 
for the fact that the average would include the inflated 
years of 1^72-76, the answer that wages were not then 
under the average of the previous twenty, or very little 
under the average, if at all general, would seem to 
show that there can 4 iave been no material fall in 
'sn*ney wages of Itfte from the average of the ten years 
1867-7^, which is the starting*point of tfie t^mparison 
*X)f the fall of*prices. TRe answers however are most 
conclusive on the poin|. I have extracted them one 
and aft, except one or two detailed fables v/hich I deal 
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with specially; and I have placed these answers in the 
appendix. They speak for themselves. They seem to 
be absolute proof that there could have been no great 
and general fall in wages of late years. 

There is moreover statistical evidence of the general 
maintenance of wages in the leading industries of the 
country. In the last report on Trades Unions, by Mr. 
Burnett, the labour correspondent of the Board of 
Trade, there will be found a series of tables, including 
among other particulars the standard rates of wages 
for a long period of years in various trades there men¬ 
tioned.' From this I extract the following particulars: 


E .—Comparison op lFa,t'es Hates published in the Second Report of the 
Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade on Trades Unions. 


Engiiieer-..(p. 

Am.ilgamated Society of J / 
Carpcnlersand foiner^ ) 
Steam Engine Makers . . („ 

Iron founders.(„ 

United Kingdom Pattern ) , 
Maker% ... . f 

Operative Uricklayev? j y 

(summer).f ' ” 

Iron Moulders of Scotland. (,, 
Compositors (tune only) (,, 
fourneyman U it)kbinder.s . 
;\>sociated Blacksmiths . (,, 
Allianc* Cabinet Makers . 
Operative Sion n.asons e 

(.lunmcr).t 

Glass Boltlemakers of 
Yorkshire 


thnmberland Miners 
Stonemcn 
On&etters . 

Banksmen. 

Putters. . 

Kent and Sussex Labourers 
Pressmen 
Zuicworirei 

Coopers (Leith and Edin- 
buigh) 

United Operative Brick* 
layers (summer) 
Perseverance Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners 
Operative Plasterers , . 
Co-t>i'erative 5 'in‘ths . 

Plumbers. 

1 hV. uatw^jiaJJibry Engine- 
men ...... 




• (. 


31) per week 

33) 

3 ' •» 

27 ) ,r 

45 > M 

u) .. 

47) |x,'r hour 
49) per week 

:: 

55) per hour 
59) per week 

65) .. 

69) 


per day 
, ^1) per week 

. 75) o 

. 77) 1. 

, 81) „ 

► 83) M 

, 85) per hour 

, 87) „ . 

, 8u) per week 
, 91) per hour 
, iai)perday 


Norm.'tl, 

1866-76. 

22J. to 36.?. 
20J. to J7/. iti. 
94s- to 3(0. 
36 i. 2 ti- 
I33T. in 1B85I 
20s. to 39J>. 9£f. 

7 K 

33 ^- 

3 «. 

9 SS. 

^d. to 8J<^. 
20s. to 374. 2d, 

334 - 

44- 

5 J. 

Si. 

3 r. Ti</. 

i 3 i- ^ 
not stated 
36jr. to 39f. 
23^. to 25;. 

23r. to 3of. 
not stated 


*5i. f 
not stated 


Maximum, Latst. 
1873-74. 

26:1. to 36;. j 26^. to 38^. 
2if. to 42.r. 1042^. 4^d. 

26s. to 3dy. 26f. to 38^. 
26^. 6d. I 24s. 

— I 3 U. 


l24i. to 45s. srf. 
36^. 

324 . 

274. I 

! 

i8r. to 40.r.oi^. 

36.*. 

74. 5 ^. 

74 . 9 ". 
js. 8</. 
sr. ihd. 

154. 

365. 

36J. 10 gr. 
27s. 

27s. to 334. 
6d. to gd. 

54. ii<f. 


244. t 04 e 4 . 4 V. 
jd, 

364. 

334. 

984. 
to gd. 

204 . to 404. 
304 . 

44. id. 

4 X. 3 W. 

24 . gid. 
124 . 6d. 
) 6 t. 

364. to 394. 
274. 

274. to 364. 

gd, 

6d. to gd. 


' “ Report on Trade? Unions, C-s}o5, Sess. 1888,” pp. 154 et seg. 
“ A great number ofrates are given. I select a few only as specimens. 
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E.— Comparison of Wages Rates, etc.—continued. 




Normal, 

1866-76. 

Maximum, 
1873-, 4 - 

as. CarpentwandJoinersScot 
landi 

Aberdeen .... 
Bishopsbri^s . . 
Coatbridge . . . 
Dundee . . . • 
Edinburgh . . - 
Glasgow .... 
Johnstone.... 

Nairn. 

Stirling. 

a6. Friendly Ironfounders . 

i.sjper hour 

(.id) »I 

(„ 147) per week 

f 

(Ad. 

eld. 

id 

26r. 3rf. 

gd. 

id. 

id. 

zy. 

id. 

6rf. 

id. 

36s. y. 


Latest. 


U 

i¥: 


^d. 

^\d. 


s4 

fsd. 


24 ^. 


It would be most desirable to have more details of 
this sort, but the indication is certainly not that of 
greatly declining wages of late years when period is 
compared with period. There are some cases of de¬ 
cline, but on the whole the normal wages of ten or 
fifteen years ago are maintained. The cases where the 
decline takes place are mainly in the^ coal and iron 
trades, where there was special .inflation'in 1872-76, 
and also agricultural labour, where there was also some 
inflation about the same date; but e#en in these cases 
the decline below the average wage as it stood before 
the inflated years, or even below an aver.vge for a long 
period, including the inflated years, is not very marked. 
Of course a few exceptions would not alter the general 
conclusion. Incessant changes are going on in the 
conditions of different trades and their relations to 
others. The average wage maybe maintained through¬ 
out the labouring community, notwithstanding these 
special declines. . 

To the same effect are various tables which'can be 
extracted /rom the bulky volumes of the Trade De¬ 
pression Commission. I begin with two or three tables 
put in by Mr. -Lor'd, thg President of the Manchester 
. Cipher of Comncerce, the last being a summary of 
' Iwiger ^tables whose construction does. noj;. Tippear 
<pgmallycorrQ:t, but whioh contak data, as far as I can 
judge, pointing to the conclusion arrived at, although 


About &6 places givea. About one place in ten picked out. 
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the process by which it is actually arrived at may nol 
appear strictly and logically correct. These tables are 
as follows: 


F.— Wages in Lancashire Mills given by Mr. Lord, President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

[Appendix^ Part L, to 2Qd Report of Royal Commission on Trade Depression 
{?• 377 ).] 

M .—Cettm Spinning and Weaving. 


Average Weekly Earnings. 


1850. I i860, j 1870. I 1877. I 1883, 



At t6e above rates the weekly wages of operative working a mi 
of 1,000 looms with requisite spinning, viz.; 


480 persons, amounted in 1850 to 
And in 1883 to.j» 

Incjease . 


, £ s. d. 

. *31 3 0 

• 403 16 ^ 

£^ i ^ 13 o 


•• 74.69 per cfint. 
Increase in 1883 over 1850. 
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In 1850 the great majority of weavers had only two looms each; 
now they average about three looms each. 


N .—Spinning atul Weaving, M<,iium Quality. 


li 

Descriptions. 

Mfile 

1 Average Weekly Earning''. 


Fcraaie. 

1 

1 1850. i860. 

1870. 1877. 1883. 




i£ s. d. £ s. d 

£ s. d \£ s. d.£ .t. d. 

10 

Strippers and grinders . 

M. 

0 10 6 0 13 0 

0 16 00 19 01 10 

16 

Rovers. 

F. 

0 76011 0 

0 14 00 17 00 18 0 

50 

Throstle spinners . . 


0 7 6 0 10 0 

0 13 00 15 00 15 0 

*5 

Minders ..... 

i *'• 

! 

'0 16 0 0 18 0 

1 0 01 5 0,1 5 0 

to to 1 to 

1 2 o.i 8 o!i 8 0 

60 

Winders. 

F. 

0 700 8 0 

0 11 1^0 16 0 0 16 0 

350 

Weavers. 

M.&F. 

0 11 afo 14 6 

1 1 

0 17 CO 18 OjO 19 8J 

2 

Mechanics. 

M. 

I 3 6 ;i 5 0 

I 7 o'l 8 0|i 12 0 

10 

Overlookers and tacklers 

M. 

I 2 0 I 5 0 

1 

I 10 0^1 14 o|i 16 0 

i to 1 to 

1 16 01 18 0 

1 

Stonemason .... 

M. 

0 

0 

0 

I 8 01 10 oh 10 0 

2 

Labourei^. 

M. 1 

0 12 0 jo 15 oj 

I 0 k 1 2 o;i 20 


At the above rates the weekly wages of operatives working a mill 
of 1,000 looms with requisite spinning, viz.; 


£ J. o', 

526 penons, amounted in 1850 to. . . 282 1311 
And in 1883 to.513 16 5 


Increase . . ;^23i 2 6 


= 81.7s per c— 
•Increase in 1883 over 1850. 

In‘1850 ekch weaver tented on the avertige 2.74 looms. 
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Summary of Tabks showing Increase of Wages given in several 
Trades in Lancashire, given in by Mr. Lord, President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

[Appendix to First Report of Royal Commission on Trade Depression, p. 99.] 


Percentage Increase in Wages Earned in the 
Descriptions. j undemoied Years on those Earned in 1B50. 



i860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1883. 

Cotton spinning and weaving, medium 

16.85 

43-59 

64.47 

74.72 

» fine. 

Unchanged 

9.68 

30.21 

16.27 

„ and weaving, fine, \ 

Bolton. . . . / 

>> 

15-13 

1 

37-72 

35-16 

„ No. 150 weft . . . 

N 

0 return 

s 

37-00 

Bleaching. 

330 fi 

31.40 

56.60 

50.00 

Calico printing. 

8.00 

25.00 

, saoo 

saoo 

Shipping warehouse . 

15.46 

25.77 

31-44 

35-05 

Mechanical engineering. 

Unchanged 

2.42 

12.73 

laao 

Coal mining. 

22.78 

24.64 

55 -fi 4 

43-53 

Building. 

10.12 

23 -” 

48.21 

39-76 

Average advance. 

11.70 

22.30 

43-00 

39-18 


9 trades 

9 trades 

1 

9 trades 

10 trades 

Iroi. manufacture, decrease .... 

8.71 

11.98 

10.16 

14.88 


(Signed) 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
Maf, 1883.^ 


George Lord, 

President. 


Thus it seems to be demonstrated thafcin the lead¬ 
ing industries of Lancashire, comparing a date two or 
three years ago—since which there has been no fall in 
wages—with a middle periodfnn the wages course be- 
twjg^ i865^and 1875, there is nSt only not a 
wages,'feut even a ri|e.* The details in M and N fully 
show this, and give the necessary strength to tHfe 
abov ^ summary of more det^led tables, which it would 
occupy too muclf space to quote. 











To the Mme effect is a record of wages paid at 
Newcastle in the chemical trade, laid by Mr. Allhusen 
before the Commission, and which happens to be in a 
very convenient form for showing the facts. 

TA..—Record of Wages Paid at the Newcastle Chemical Works from 
1840 to end fl/1885. 

[Statement of Mr. Allhusen. Appendix to Third Report of Royal Commission 
on Trade Depression, p. 307.] 

Record of ff'dgcs Raid at the Newcastle Chemical Works from 1840 to end 
of 1885. 


Years. 

Blacksmiths. 

j Millwrights.' 

Bricklayers. 

' Joiners. 

Labourers. 


Per week. 

8. rf. 

Per week. 
s. d. 

Per week, 
s. d. 

Per week. 

i J. d. 

Per week. 

1840 

20 

0 

21 0 

20 

0 

i 18 

0 

I2J. to I3i. 

’so 

22 

0 

23 0 

22 

0 

; 

0 

I4J. 

’ss 

24 

0 

25 0 

24 

0 

22 

0 

14J. to 154. 

’60 

26 

0 : 

27 0 

29 

° 

24 

0 

i6j. „ i8j. 

’72 

28 

0 

30 0 

22 

o' 

128 

0 

2o.r. 

’73 

32 

0 

32 C 

32 

0 

32 

S 

0 

20i. to 22J. 

’74 

32 

0 

32 0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

2..^. „ 24s. 

’75 

32 

0 

32 0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

20s. „ 22s. 

’76 

32 

0 

32 0 

1 36 

0 

36 

0 

22s. „ 24s. 

’77 

30 

6 

30 6 

34 

0 ; 

34 

0 

20s. to 22J. 6(f. 

’78 

28 

0 

28 0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

i8r. 

’79 

26 

0 

26 0 

28 

0 

28 

0 

IJS. 

’80 

27 

6 

27 6 

29 

6 

27. 

6 

* i8y. 

■81 

30 

0 

30 0 

29 

6 

29 

6 

i8i.’ 

’82 

30 

0 

30 0 

29 

6 

29 

6 

i8j. 

’83 j 

31 

6 

, 31 ‘fi 

29 

6 

29 

6 

i8r. 

’84 

31 

6 

31 /5 

29 

6 ' 

29 

6 

i8x. 

■sr! 

V 

6 

28 6 ! 

28 

-'»■ 

0 ' 

• 28 

-«k- 

0 

* 


• • 

c iVirfe.—Up to year 1871 a week’s work consisted of 61 houtsi from 
that period, 54 hours. I 

‘ Sic in original; but ought not the figure perhaps to be jax. i 



To the same effect is a similar table put in Sir 
I. Lowthian Bell as to coal mining, though here the 
short period of inflation in 1873-74 is very distinctly 
marked, and the normal rates of wages before and 
after that date are in this case not distinctly marked; 


1 .—Earnings of Coal Hewers in Durham. 

[Statement of Sir I. Lowthian Bell. Appendix, Part I. to II. Report of Royal 
Commission on Trade Depression, p. 341.] 


Vcar. 

Weight of Coal 
Worked. 

Daily Earnings. 

Year. 

Weight of Coal 
Worked. 

Duly Earnings. 


cwts. 

s. 

“4. 


cwts. 

s. 

d. 

1871 

83.87 

4 

5-67 

1878 

90,00 

5 

o-SS 

- ’72 

76,03 

5 

7.40 

’79 

74-63 


4.42 

’73 

71.96 

8 

3'54 

’80 

91.96 

4 

3-73 

’74 

70.80 

6 

10.65 

’81 

94-79 

4 

10.20 

’75 

70.14 

e 

9-*3 

’82 

107.74 

5 

2-57 

-76 

78.64 

5 

TO.lt) 

’83 

107.21 

s 

3-53 

’77 

86.96 

s 

3-9 

'84 

106.96 

5 

1.27 


Fatting all the evidence together, there seems little 
doubt that in staple trades wages have been maintained, 
or nearly so, as compared with the average of 1867-77. 
There are exceptions, but not sufficient to obscure 
what the general movement has been. 

To be quiteriair it may be useful to conclude this 
review with a table of agricultural labourers’ wages, in 
which, as already referred to in connection with the 
figures from the Trades Union Report, there is ap¬ 
parently a decline, at any rate from“the^igh level of 
1872-76. The table in questioff wag put in before the 
B oya* iQ<^mi#sion on Ti^de Depression by Mr. 
who had Men one of^he As^stant Commissioners of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture sdme years be¬ 
fore. and is as follows: 
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Rate of Monty Wages of Ordinary Agricultural labourers, 1870-71 
and 1880-81. Statement of Mr. S. S. L. Druce. 

[Appendix to 3td Report of Royal Commission on Trade Depression, p. 296.] 

APPENDIX A.-II. 

K .—Statement put in by Mr. S B. L. Druce. (See Question 9,153.) 

Name of County. 

1870-71. 

1880-81. 


Per week. 

Per week. 

Beds. 

lox. to lir. 

lar. to I3r. 

Berks. . . . » . . . 

lOr. 

nr. „ I3r. 

Bucks‘ . 

IIJ. to I3J. j 

131. to I4r., winter 

I4r. to I5r., summer 

Cambs*. 

tor. M 12s. 

lar. to Ip. 

Chester . .. 

I2s. „ 15^. 

No general return 

Cornwall. .. 

!U. 

I4r. to I5r. 

Cumberland. 

15J. or pr.'* 

l8r. 

Derby . .. 

w. 

iSr. to i8r. 

Devon. 

8s. 6(/. to I2S. 

Iir. „ Ip. 

Dorset. 

8s. 6d. to lu. 6d. 

IDS. „ lar. 

Durham. 

15/. to 17s. 

I7r. 6d. to 18,'. 

Essex. 

los. „ tzs. 

tar. to 131. 

Gloster. 

6d. to I2.r. 

lar. „ I5r. 

Hants. 

lOr. to iir. 

iir. „ I3r. 

Hereford. 

9^. to lor. 

lar. „ I4r. 

Herts........ 

lOr. gd. to iir. \d. 

lar. „ Ip. 

Hunts. 

lU. 

tax. 

Kent (extra Metropolitan) . 

ly. to iSs. 

I5r.t0l8r. 

Lancaster. 

15J. or 

lyr. „ l8r. 

Leicester.. 

I2s. to 14s. ^ 

tir. to I2r. ordinary districts 
I4r. „ 15.*. ironstone ,, 

Lincoln. 

I3r. 6d. 

13.'. 6rf. to I5r. 

Middlesex. 

No return 

i5r. to i6r. 

Monmouth. 

iir. to i6r. 6d. 

lar. 

Norfolk. 

lOS. 

I2J. to 131. 

Northampton . . . . ^ 

nr. to I2J. 

I3r. „ I4r. 

Northuffloerland .... 

I5r. „ i8j. 

I5r. „ l8r. 

Notts........ 

I 2 J. „ I 4 r. 1 

13;. to I5r. ordinary 
i8r. to aor. colliery district 

Oxon *. 

lOr. „ ip. 

llr. to I5r. 6if. 

Rutland. 

121. 

No return 

Salop. 

tor. to I2r. 

lar. to t4i. 

Somerset. 

tor. „ llr. 

* nr. „ I5r. 

Stafford. 

131. « 

tar. „ iSr. 

Suffolk. 

tor. to I2r. 

lar. „ I3r. 

Surrey (extra l^j^etropolitan). 

I3r. „ I4r. 

I4r. „ i6t. 

Sussex. 

IIJ. „ 13J. 

lar. „ I5r. 

Warwick. 

llr. „ tar. 

lar. „ i6r. 

Westmoreland . . . « . 

I4r. „ I7r. 

i8r. 

Wilts. 

9r. 6r4 to I ir. 

nr. to I3r. 

Worcester ...... 

•’ lOr. to tar. 

ip.6d. 

Yo#(E. R.) . . . . 

No return 

Ip. 

(N* . 

lar. to«Sr. 

. l6r.a*!iw». 

.. (V^.R.). 

I3r. 6 d. to 17^ 

15^. » i8r. 

' Extracted from the Report of the Commissioners on the Employs. 
Women and Children in Aencultate, 1867-68. 

* For*qnartef ended Michaelmas, 1869 (harvest nmney not included). 

’ The latter with board an^lodging. 
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From this it is evident that the fall in agricultural 
wages recently which has undoubtedly taken place, 
can hardly have been very great from the normal 
average of 1867-77, as marked by the wages of 1870- 
71 included in the above table, but must have been 
from the high level of 1880-81, to which they had 
risen in the interval. This is evidently the case, in 
fact, if we look at the figures for agricultural labour in 
the above Trades’ Union Table E. Even agricultural 
labour cannot be said to have sustained a material fall 
from the high average of 1867-77, though there is a 
distinct decline from the maximum of those years. 

While revising the proofs of this paper, I have had 
the advantage of receiving a copy of Major Craigie’s 
most valuable paper on the Agricultural Labour Bill 
read at the Farmer’s Club on the loth instant. Major 
Craigie’s conclusion is that at the present time, as 
compared with ten years ago, the drop in that part of 
the labourer’s wage paid in money is from 18 to 20 
per cent, in the east, and in the rest of England about 
12 per cent. He adds that as the numbers of labourers 
are about |ths of the whole in the latter districts, per¬ 
haps a drop of 14 per cent, will represent the loss of 
wages over the farmed surface of England. But this 
is comparing the present time with the high level ten 
years ago, and the average drop would of course be 
less comparing ten years’ period with ten years’ period. 
Major Craigie at the same time gives most interesting 
tables showing the real improvement in the labourer’s 
position.notwithstanding the fall in money wages, 
which confirms in the strongest way the preSent argu¬ 
ment that the appreciation is a case of appreciation 
measured by commodities in an advancing community, 
so that money incomes, though just q^aintained, or not 
quit®.cia.intained, go further than they did before. ’ ■ 

It wo'dd be needl«6s to jnultiply figures.* The , 
common impression as to wages having been main¬ 
tained, while the pgces of commodities have fallen, is 
not only confirmed by the proof, above given as to 
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income tax incomes having been maintained, and by 
the statements of numerous observers with special 
means of knowing, but by actual tables of wages statis¬ 
tics derived from a variety of sources, and all telling 
the same tale. The appreciation of money, therefore, 
as far as England is concerned, is an appreciation un¬ 
accompanied by any serious general decline in average 
incomes and wages per head, much less by any decline 
in the aggregate national income. 

It should be added, however, that the maintenance 
of individual incomes at the former average level has 
at most been barely accomplished, and no more. The 
appreciation has very nearly, if not quite, been one of 
the second type, viz.: where not only prices of com¬ 
modities fall, but where average incomes expressed in 
money decline. 

It is not necessary for confirmation’s sake to go 
abroad, but it may be useful to do so, while the facts 
cannot but throw light on thd' further question, which 
is a most interesting one, as to^the area of the ap¬ 
preciation. 

As regards Germany, I have only to refer to Dr. 
Soetbeer’s “ Materialien,” from which I extract and 
place in the Appendix certain particulars as to wages 
and incomes. Dr. Soetbeer uses these very particulars 
to disprove the assertion that gold has appreciated, but 
this is with reference to the peculiar meaning or no 
meaning of the word which has been productive of so 
much confusion in all these discussibns. We are at 
liberty to use the same particulars to demonstrate the 
charactei»and degree of the appreciation as we have 
limited and defined the phrase. 

With re^rd to Belgium the figures are contained in 
a blue book issued la'^t session,' compiled from an in¬ 
quiry into the wages and condition of thgjgifirkinf 
classes, which has juqjt been* made by the Belgian 
Government. From this blue book I have compiled 


1^-5209, oess. 1008. 
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and put in the Appendix one or two short tables. The 
figures certainly show a fall in the iron and coal trades, 
but not a general fall at the present time as compared 
with the average of 1867-77, I desire to refer especially 
to the table in which the wages are directly compared 
with the quantities purchaseable at the average prices 
of the years in question. This is the most direct way 
of course of putting the rise in real wages. Whatever 
the intermediate changes in money have been, and 
although they are no higher at the end than the be¬ 
ginning, their purchasing power has been immensely 
increased. 

Similar particulars for France yield the same con¬ 
clusion, the difficulty here being to show any general 
decline. I do not make any extracts, however, and may 
content myself with a reference to the elaborate par¬ 
ticulars at p. 132 et ieq.. Appendix, Part II., Second 
Report of the Royal Commission on Trade De¬ 
pression. 

Similar particulars for Italy are to be found in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Trade Depres¬ 
sion. To corroborate them I extract and put in the 
Appendix an extract from a report by Mr. Kennedy, 
latel) Secretary of Legation at Rome, which appears 
to be conclusive on the point. 

Thus the phenomenon of falling prices of com¬ 
modities and stationary or, at least, not greatly declin¬ 
ing incomes and wages, appears to be very general in 
gold-using couniries. It does not follow that the result 
should be the same In every country. We cannot 
assume tlie rate of advance in material progress to be 
the same in each, or that the margin between the 
average prices of commodities and tha average income 
should widen in the same way. &ut although the same 
result precisely is not to be looked* for, if we could 
“measure*with the necessary degree of fineness, we can¬ 
not but assume that the communities of all the countries 
named are progressing to some extent, and that con¬ 
sequently, if comiribdities fall and incomes remain 
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Stationary in one, the same results should appear in 
the other with only minor divergencies. When we 
find, therefore, that everywhere in Europe at least, 
wages and incomes remain stationary, or at least fall 
much less than the average prices of commodities, we 
cannot but conclude that the type of appreciation is 
everj'where the same, and that we are in the presence 
of a phenomenon which extends over a wide area— 
that phenomenon being an undoubted rise in the pur¬ 
chasing power of money measured by commodities, but 
this rise being unaccompanied by any corresponding 
diminution of wages and incomes which would not 
unnaturally be looked for, but which reflection shows 
need not take place in advancing communities when 
prices fall. 


The Appreciation or Depreciation of Silver. 

The appreciation of gold measured by average com¬ 
modities being thus established, ^d the appreciation 
being of a type in which, as the communities affected 
are advancing at the same time in material wealth, 
there is no diminution, or at any rate no great diminu¬ 
tion, of average incomes, the question arises, what are 
the similar facts respecting silver? 

Of course, as regards the relation of silver to com¬ 
modities, there can be no question. In each case, what¬ 
ever fall in the gold prices of commodities is shown, 
would either be ]e.ss or more than thejall in the gold 
price of silver by an exact percentage. There is no 
room for liieorizing. It is a case of exact measurement, 
with this difference only, that silver and gold can be 
measured againsUeach other with more exactness than 
any other co*mmodity*against one or the other. 

It would seem to follow also that on the wholcj^ if we 
avoid «extreme years, the avSrage fall in commoSties' 
measured by gold rather exceeds the average fall in 
silver mea'sured by gold. In other words, instead of 
speaking of the depreciation of silt?er, though that is a 
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correct enough phrase when we measure it by gold, we 
should be quite justified in speaking of the apprecia¬ 
tion of silver when we measure it by the average of 
commodities in the way above described. 

This is true when we measure silver in gold-using 
countries, but what is true there, a little reflection will 
show, must also be true in silver-using countries. In 
these days of quick communication it must be assumed 
that every improvement is for the benefit of consumers 
generally in the long run, though there may be im¬ 
portant exceptions for a time when a backward country 
is first brought into contact with the rest of the world, 
and all its produce obtains an enhancement of value. 
Still the latter cases are exceptions, and it may be 
taken for granted that a rise or fall in prices in one 
locality, if at all general, is accompanied by a similar 
rise or fall throughout the world. I assume then that 
silver has appreciated a little, measured by commodi¬ 
ties, in those countries at least which, like India, are 
in close and intimate intercourse with the civilized 
world. If necessary the exact correspondence between 
Indian and European prices could be shown, but it 
does not seem worth while to labour the point. 

But to what type does the appreciation of silver 
conform in India? Clearly, if the community of India 
had been advancing as European communities, and 
especially the community of the United Kingdom, 
have been advancing, there would be a material differ¬ 
ence in the gruivth of incomes in India and England 
respectively. Silver Jjrices having fallen very little 
compared with gold prices, then, in an advancing com¬ 
munity using silver, money wages and incomes ought 
to have risen in order that wages and incomes may 
maintain the same relation to cortmodities’that they do 
in advancing gold countries, where, *as we have seen, 
tntges and incomes remai^ stationary while pricCs fall. 
The one change would^e the exact counterpart of the 
other. But, so far as I have been able to learn, no such 
increase in Indian WSges and incomes has, in fact, taker 
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place. On this head I can only accept the statements 
of Indian authorities, and Mr. Barbour, who is in the 
best position to be an authority, is quite explicit on the 
point. In his evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Gold and Silver, he was asked by the Chairman 
(Question 1,162) whether, with respect to labour, the 
value of silver had decreased in India, and he replied: 

“ I think that the wages of labour have risen in large 
towns, and along the railways, and in places where large 
manufactures have been started, and especially the 
wages of skilled labour. As regards the great mass of 
the people, I do not think there has been much change; 
and very often the labourer is paid in kind [paid by 
produce], so that one could not say that the money 
wages had risen or fallen. I have made some inquiries 
as to the cost of carrying the mails by runners. I 
applied to the head of the post office, who obtained 
from the auditor of the post office accounts a statement, 
of the wages paid to what are called postal runners, 
and I found very little change in^he rates. I will put 
in a paper giving those rates: it goes back for a con¬ 
siderable number of years. There is a rise in the rates 
up to, I think, about 1870 or so, and since that there 
has been very little change—a slight tendency to rise.” 
—‘‘First Report of Gold and Silver Commission," 
Question 1,162, p. 60. 

Nothing more need be said, but I may add that I am 
Jed to believe from conversation with residents in India 
who are shrewd observers, that the autharities are right. 
There has been no general or fhaterial rise in wages 
and inconjes in India in the last ten or fifteen years. 
What I believe has occurred is a rise of wages in the 
large cities of India and in some districts near the gold 
mines, not sufficient te affect greatly the general aver¬ 
age. The conclusion consequently is not that the facts 
as to ^predation of gold in Europe measured by 
modities, and as to a lesi appreciation of silver in India 
measured by commodities, implying a depreciation of 
silver*measured by gol 3 , are out oT harmony, but that 
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India, as a community, has not of late been advancing 
as European communities have advanced. Hence the 
absence in India of many of the usual phenomena of 
depreciation of money, though some of them must have 
accompanied an increase of wages and incomes in India, 
such as would undoubtedly have taken place of late if 
India had been an advancing community, although the 
silver prices of commodities had fallen a little. 

I make these observations with some diffidence, and 
in the absence of fuller information, which is much to 
be desired, as to prices and wages in India. It would 
be most interesting to know, on its own merits, how 
much the people of India have been gaining in material 
wealth of late years. It appears somewhat remote to 
bring in the relations between gold and silver prices 
and gold and silver wages as having a bearing on this 
point, but with good statistics the topic should be in no 
way remote. 

Similar statements, it may be noticed, are made by 
consuls of iheUnited Kingdom in silver-using countries, 
in reply to the wages query of the Royal Commission 
on Trade Depression contained in the circular sent to 
H.M.’s representatives abroad by that body. From 
Mexico, from China, from Japan, or at least from many 
places in these countries, and from other countries also, 
the report is that there has been no noticeable rise of 
wages for twenty years, or since 1870. From Russia 
and Austria, which are paper countries, but with little 
discount on tli* paper compared with silver, there is 
much tl^e same reply.* 

The inference as to the slow growth of silver-using 
communities as compared with that of gold-using com¬ 
munities is a specially important one? as we shall after¬ 
wards see. It bears upon the "Question of the future 
demand for gold compared with that of silver. For 
“tll^resent purpose, hqjvever, I am using it metely to 
show the nature and extent of tlie depreciation of silver. 
It can aardly be spoken of anywhere as a depreciation 
at ail, even when tlJe measure is the income per head 

I. o' 
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of a community, and there is obviously no depreciation, 
but appreciation only, when the measure is that of the 
average of commodities. 

At this point we may notice what was adverted to in 
the opening remarks with reference to the puzzle caused 
by there being no phenomena of depreciation of silver 
in India answering exactly to its depreciation measured 
by gold in Europe. Clearly the correspondence cannot 
be exact, because the economic movement in India and 
in Europe is not the same. The difference accounts, 
especially, I think, for that most curious puzzle of all, 
which seems so insoluble, viz., the slowness with which 
wages adjust themselves in England and India to the 
changed ratio between gold and silver, so that the Indian 
producer who has no more wages to pay, while his pro¬ 
duce commands relatively more silver than the produce 
of the English producer commands of gold, in com¬ 
parison with what was formerly the case, appears to 
have a permanent advantage' over the English com¬ 
petitor. Clearly if real wages a|e rising in England 
generally more than they are in India, wages here may 
not apparently be adjusted to this specific change, be¬ 
cause along with the apparent adjustment required an¬ 
other change has to be adjusted, viz., the increase in 
real wages. Thus the English producer appears to be 
more and more handicapped by his Indian, competitors, 
because he cannot get money wages down. If, however, 
there had been no fall of prices and no fall in silver, 
this difficulty would have been the same, only it would 
have taken the form of rising wages here wi^h prices 
stationary,tinstead of the form of stationary wages and 
falling prices. Always the real changes must have been 
the same. The change, however, implies no insuperable 
difficulty in the English competition maintaining itself. 
Real wages increase because the work ^one is better 
_ generally, and though there'ijiay be momentary 
‘ culties in spfecial trades, always this improvement in 
work willtell. , 

The facts as thus^ described also appear to account 
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for the exterit of the recent flow of silver to the Eas^ 
on which there appears to be some misconception, and 
on which I may be allowed to say something, as the 
name of a revered authority, Mr. Bagehot, whom I 
am specially bound to defend, has been brought into 
question. Mr. Bagehot, it is said, when the depreciation 
of silver measured by gold began, discouraged a panic 
feeling by predicting a great export of silver to the 
East, and a continual demand for silver as it fell in 
value, so that unlimited depreciation was not in pro¬ 
spect. The event, it is said, has belied his prediction, 
and shows that his appeals against panic were not well 
founded. 

1 remember no conversation with Mr, Bagehot having 
the purport stated, and I was in close communication 
with him till he died. What he was always speaking 
of was a sudden depreciation of silver such as took place 
in 1876, when the market fell away suddenly to y. i id., 
and of this he predicted that it would speedily right itself 
by stimulating exports of goods from India, and so creat¬ 
ing a demand for silv er for export to I ndia. I n this M r. 
Bagehot was undoubtedly right. Indian trade was 
stimulated, and there was a large export of silver from 
Europe to India immediately after Mr. Bagehot made 
his statement as to what was going to happen, while 
the price of silver recovered to over 45. 6 d., and only 
fell very grad'-ally after that for a good many years 
until, in 1886, another fall occurred such as Mr. Bagehot 
wrote of in iSjrd. Mr. Bagehot by no means predicted 
that silver would go tack to its ancient level, nor was 
any such idea in his mind. He was the Ifct man in 
the world to discount the future or to take very long 
views. 

Since Mr Bagehot died, however^tne circumstances 
rela^ng to both silver jnd gold have very greatly 
“"tnianged, and I am tolarably confident that he never 
Said anything to imply a belief that the* stimulus to 
Indian trade, whicl\jie anticipfited from a momentary 
great drop in silver, would be permanent and continuous 
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in totally different circumstances. The new circum¬ 
stances are what economists would recognize as rather 
an appreciation than depreciation of silver, and this 
aspect of the fall in- silver was certainly not so visible 
before 1877, when Mr. Bagehot died, as it has since 
become. 

I have further to point out that the flow of silver to 
India of late years has in fact been on a considerable 
scale. Since 1877 the influx into India in tens of 
rupees has been: 

Net Imports of Silver into India by Sea in the 
undermentioned Years, 


[In thousands of tens of ru)K^$.] 


Year ended 31SI 
March. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net Imports. 

1874 

4,143 

' 1,648 

2,495 

’75 

6,052 

1,410 

4,642 

’76 

3,464 

1409 

1,555 

’77 

9,992 

2,793 

7,199 

’78 

15,776 

1,100 

14,676 

’79 

5,594 

1,623 

3,971 

’8q 

9,605 

1,735 

7,870 

’81 

5,316 

1,423 

3,893 

’82 

6,466 

1,087 

5,379 

’83 

8,353 

878 

7,480 

’84 

7,408 

1,003 

6,405 

’85 

9,110 

1,864 

7,246 

’86 

12,386 

780 

11,606 

’87 

’88 

--i- 

8,220 

1,064 « 

7,156 



9,219 

f 


And I maintain these are large figures. They would 
hardly havejakeft place unless there had been some 
increase of wages ^na incomes in India, though, as we 
have s^en, there is no large ^general increase of siiy]i 
wages' and incomes. I ndia remains a consumer of silver 
on a large scale. No doubt for many years, owing to, 
the gosat advance in prjpes and wages which took place 
in India between iSsoand 1870, India was a consumer 
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on a still larger scale, just as England was a large con¬ 
sumer of gold for monetary purposes in the same years; 
but while in the last fifteen years England has ceased 
to be a consumer of gold, India remains a large con- 
•sumer of silver. The difference arises in part, I believe, 
from the fact that, while gold has appreciated greatly, 
measured by commodities, and gold incomes have not 
increased, silver has appreciated only a little, measured 
by commodities, and silver incomes, though silver¬ 
using communities have not advanced as gold-using 
communities have done, have nevertheless advanced 
a little. 

I have to apologize for this digression as to the flow 
of silver to the East, but my excuse must be the ex¬ 
pediency of showing that all the facts, when rightly 
understood, are in harmony. The flow of silver to 
India should be in strict relation with the degree and 
nature of depreciation in its money and the economic 
progress of its inhabitants. 

Characters of Appreciation and Depreciation at 
Different Periods. 

Making the broad distinction we have made between 
the course of prices and incomes, it may be useful to 
look at what happened in previous periods of appreci¬ 
ation or depreciation, and see how they may be char¬ 
acterized witn reference to this distinction. A good 
deal of light .%3ems to be thrown on the subject by so 
doing. ^ Much doubt Is removed as to when there has 
been appreciation or depreciation. « 

We may take first the period following the Austra¬ 
lian and Californian gold discoveries. Mr. Jevons 
showed for this period an aljjpreciatidn of money, 
measured by, staple commodities in England, amount¬ 
ing to about 15 per cefit* As you are aware, hbwever, 
the statement was not universally accepted as repre-* 
senting the change in prices of commodities generally; 
and still retaining the confused idea as to appreciation 
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bemg something absolute and independent, which is so 
difficult to get rid of, economists argued that Mr. Jevons 
had not made out his case. I have been told myself 
that because I agreed that the limit of the depreciation 
measured by commodities in the twenty years aftef 
1850 was a very narrow one, 1 must admit that the 
subject is extremely difficult, and we may equally con¬ 
clude now that appreciation is not established with any 
certainty! When we bring in the question of incomes, 
however, the character of the period which Mr. Jevons 
described is placed beyond all question. If the margin 
of the rise in the prices of commodities was a narrow 
one, the rise in incomes and wages was immense. As to 
income tax incomes, the facts are notorious. The income 
tax income per head of the people of the U nited King¬ 
dom, which was about ^i i just before 1850, amounted 
about 1875 to over £1’]. There is reason to believe 
moreover that the growth of .working class incomes 
corresponded, on which head I may be allowed to refer 
to the papers on the “ Progress of thife Working Classes ” 
which I read to the Society in 1883 and 1885.’ The 
•case between 1850 and 1870 therefore was one in which 
there was a moderate depreciation of gold measured by 
commodities, but as the community was advancing in 
real wealth at the same time the improvement in its 
condition was indicated by the larger growth in incomes 
than in the prices of commodities. Scientifically stated 
then, there was unquestionably depreciation between 
1850 and 1870; the depreciation being that character¬ 
istic of an advancing community,* when prices pf com¬ 
modities rise a little, and incomes rise a great deal. 

Looking at the matter broadly the difference between 
that period and the later period since 1873 may simply 
be described as bejng “that while the increase in read 
wealth in the two periods was^much the sjme, the cqm- 
munityh'eceived the benefit in the former period in tnS" 
'form of a great rise in money incomes accompanied by 

' See ^Statistical Society’s “Journal,” i88e and 1885, and for the 
first of these essays postea. 
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a much less rise in commodities, and in the latter they, 
have received the benefit in the form of stationary and 
almost slightly declining incomes, accompanied by a 
great fall in the prices of commodities. The facts are 
all in harmony. The substantial result to the com¬ 
munity, apart from the redistribution of wealth involved, 
is the same in both periods, but the money expressions 
and the changes in these money expressions are dif¬ 
ferent. 

Going back a little further, again, it is easy to see 
that the period between the early part of the century 
and the eve of the gold discoveries of 1848-50 was one 
of great likeness to the present period since 1873. In 
both there was the same steady fall of general prices, 
a fall which has long been recognized, in spite of the 
unwillingness of many economists, such as Tooke, to 
speak of it as a rise in the purchasing power of money. 
Now we must add that there is a farther likeness in the 
circumstance that between the early part of the century 
and 1845 average moue) incomes increased very little. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the small advance of 
income tax incomes between the date when the income 
tax was left off in 1815 and its renewal in 1843, 
being in fact no advance, or barely any advance, allow¬ 
ing for the increase of population. It is equally on 
record, though there are no exact statistics, that money 
wages during the same period were with difficulty 
maintained. Hence the general likeness between the 
period 1815^45 and the present time. Appreciation of 
mone]^ shows itself Tn both periods in much the same 
way, and is of much the same type, tho^h 1 am in¬ 
clined to think that the advance in real wealth before 
1845 was not so great as it has sinpe been. 

Going back still further, it wfill be fouind that towards 
th^ close of last century, and dflring the early part 
*t)f the present centurj^^here was a remarkable rise of 
prices, and an equally rema/kable, if not more remark¬ 
able, rise of incomes, indicating that, on the whole, the 
community was tiTijn advarlting. In thus speaking, I 
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leave out, of course, that part of the rise of prices and 
incomes which answered to the depreciation of paper. 
Apart from this element, there was a great rise in prices 
and incomes in the last quarter of last century and the 
beginning of the present century, though rather more 
in incomes than in prices. The data are too scattered 
to enable us to speak with much exactness, and it would 
take us too far at present to go into historical investiga¬ 
tions; but that there was at the time spoken of depre¬ 
ciation of money, measured by commodities, such as 
we had between 1850 and 1870, is undoubted, and there 
was at least sufficient advance of incomes to raise a 
question whether the whole change was not of the same 
type, though the degree of advance in real wealth was 
not nearly so marked as in the period 1850-70. 

It is not proposed to go back any farther at present; 
but enough has perhaps been said to show how fruitful 
such investigations may be made when the relations 
between prices and incomes are kept steadily in view, 
and how necessary it is to allojiir for the economic 
movement in a community in studying the signs of 
appreciation or depreciation of money. The apparent 
inconsistencies between a fall of prices and no fall of 
wages, or no corresponding fall, and vice versd, are all 
to be reconciled. When this is done there can be no 
sort of doubt as to the changes in the purchasing power 
of money at different times in the last hundred years. 

Equally when we turn to another field the utility of 
tne comparison is shown. In India, as have seen, 
since about 1873, there is notably no depreciation of 
silver measijred by commodities; there is perhaps a 
slight appreciation. There appears also to be a slight 
increase of incomeg, though not much. Just before 
1870, however, there wSs unquestionably depreciation 
of silver in India, mUrked by a rise of both prices and 
incomes,kand a little more in fticomes than in prices^ 
' In India the real progress fn botff periods has been less 
than in Western Europe, but the facts again are all in 
conformity. As the commdnity advf(Ifces, though some- 
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what slowly, depreciation of money measured by com¬ 
modities is accompanied by a greater increase in money 
incomes than in the prices of commodities. On the 
other hand a stationary value or slight appreciation of 
money measured by commodities is accompanied by 
stationary or only slightly rising incomes. 

This characterization of the various sorts of apprecia¬ 
tion and depreciation may be used generally in com¬ 
paring different countries at different times. The fact 
of appreciation or depreciation of money is one which 
must be frequently kept in view in economic com¬ 
parisons, and the nature and degree of appreciation or 
depreciation must equally be considered. A study of 
the economic movement in the chief countries of the 
world, and in different provinces of the same countries 
for the last century, if not longer, comparing prices 
and incomes all through, could not but be most in¬ 
structive. 

A useful explanation with regard to the employment 
of certain phrases in economic discussions appears like¬ 
wise to be suggested. We often hear of certain things, 
such as war, causing high prices, and other things, such 
as abundant harvests, causing low prices; and the high 
prices are spoken of as “dearness,” and the low prices 
as " cheapness.” But when the expressions are analyzed 
it will be found that the “dearness” and “cheap¬ 
ness ” can ha^e really nothing to do with money prices; 
that real “ dearness," that is a high price in relation to 
income, and jieal “ cheapness,” that is a low price in 
relation to income, are intended; while it is farther 
obvious from what has been said here that*'dearness” 
and “ cheapness ” in this sense may co-exist or come 
about with any conceivable range irf money prices or 
any conceivable change in that rs^ge. Things may 
become cheap in this sgnse when money prices rise 
and dear when money, price§ fall—not perhaps in a 
short period, and especially as regards a particular* 
article, money then being the most stable measure, but 
certainly as regards\i average of articles in those lon^ 
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periods when it is found convenient to invent measures 
for money itself. Much confusion has arisen from the 
neglect of this distinction. The common notion that 
war prices are high money prices, which is so inveterate, 
although it is absolutely disproved by experience as 
well as by theory, is an instance. Perhaps—to give an 
illustration from present controversies—the question 
whether abundance of commodities or scarcity of money 
causes a given appreciation of money, which we shall 
presently have to notice, would never have become a 
question at all, if it had been clearly recognized from 
the first that the effect of abundance of commodities 
properly belongs to a question of real cheapness, where 
the ratio of the commodities to incomes is involved, and 
that the effect of scarcity of money properly belongs to 
a question as to the range of money prices only where 
the ratio of commodities to money is involved, so that 
there is no antagonism between the two causes as they 
are not related to the same class of effects. 

4 

The Causes of Appreciation and Depreciation. 

What are the causes of the changes in money with 
which we have been dealing? 1 approach this topic 
with great diffidence. The changes have been rung, 
as you are aware, on the antagonism, or supposed 
antagonism, which has just been mentioned, between 
the influence of abundant commodities and the influence 
of scarce money on prices. It has become extremely 
difficult for a modest student liKe myself to strike in, 
with a few tippeasing words, and show that there is a 
great deal to be said on the subject which does not 
touch on the^conflkt at all, and that the conflict itself 
is more about wor^s ttfan things. 

I would begin by saying that there ig, necessarily, 
ambigdity in asking generally ■v^at are the causes of the 
‘appreciation 6f gold or depreciation of silver ? There 
is liability to misunderstanding, as we have seen, in 
'the fact-that there may be appre(fmtions and deprecia* 
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tions of quite different types, and what is true of one 
may not be true of another; but in addition causes 
are hardly to be treated in this general way when we 
are dealing with economic phenomena, or indeed with 
any scientific phenomena. We should hardly ask what 
are the causes of the sun rising in the east, without 
limiting the question in some way so as to show what 
facts are assumed, and where the point as to the rising 
in the east comes in. In the same way we must limit 
and define the inquiry as to the causes of appreciation 
and depreciation of money at one time as compared 
with another. 

I have to begin then by drawing attention to what 
is stated in the preliminary remarks, to the effect that 
there must be a sense in which the ascription of every 
case of appreciation of money to a contraction of money, 
and every case of depreciation to an expansion, must 
be true. There must be relative contraction and ex¬ 
pansion whatever the absolute changes may be; and 
as there is an incessant action and reaction in all 
economic phenomena, this means that contraction of 
money may always be taken as the cause of an increase 
of the purchasing power of money, in the sense that 
such an increase necessarily implies contraction as 
compared with what would otherwise be. We may 
infer the one fact from the other, which is the im¬ 
portant poin‘ for us, without troubling our heads very 
much about metaphysical ideas of cause. 

Using the-words contraction and expansion in this 
sense, however, a very different view would be taken 
of the causes and order of the phenomeiA from what 
would be taken by anyone attaching a totally different 
meaning to contraction and expansion, ^nd overlook¬ 
ing the relative nature of the eiprejsions as thus used. 
Both disputants might Ijp right, but then the^ would 
not be talking of the same tlyngs. ^ 

According to this view, then, as alreJidy explained, 
it becomes convenient, to say the least of it, Jo treat 
all the changes, wh^her in tne Remand for or supply 
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of money or the demand for or supply of commodities 
as changes in the circumstances of money, although 
in discussions where money itself is treated as the 
measure the same circumstances may be spoken of 
as changes in the circumstances of the things which 
money measures. Everything turns on the point of 
view. Thus, a general and continued fall of prices 
being proved, and commodities being taken as the 
measure of money, the circumstances imply a contrac¬ 
tion of money as compared with the time just before. 
Whatever the real changes may have been, and what¬ 
ever may be the ultimate causes of one thing exchang¬ 
ing at a particular ratio for another, for the purpose of 
the special inquiry, where money is being measured, 
the changes must be spoken of as changes in money, 
and as the purchasing power of money is increased, 
there is contraction of money. 

It would only vary the language a little to substitute 
for the phrase contraction of money increased cost of 
production, just as it would be^o substitute in the 
opposite case lowered cost of production, in both cases 
relatively to commodities. Relative contraction and 
expansion of money may either be conceived of as 
causes or effects of changes in the ratio of exchange 
with commodities; if we conceive of them as effects we 
should speak of the relative change of cost of produc¬ 
tion as the cause; but the result is the same so far. It 
is the circumstances of money we must view as having 
changed. «. 

It appears to be possible, however, to go farther, 
and to point out that by comparison, if we attend care¬ 
fully to the terms of the comparison, we can say posit¬ 
ively that the^ recent change from a high to a low level 
of prices is due to ^ chitnge in money, of the nature or 
in the, direction of absolute contraction. , 

If wtf look at the matter dyoamically, what we find 
is that over a‘long period of years the circumstances 
iiffecting the two factors in the ratio between money 
^nd commodities, viz., money otf one side and coffl'- 

A • ' 
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modities on the other side, so varied from moment to 
moment at one time that the ratio remained steady, 
and so varied at another time that the ratio changed. 
If at the moment of transition from the steady to the 
changing ratio it is found that the circumstances of the 
one factor have not altered dynamically, but that the 
progress remains what it was before, then it is a pro¬ 
per conclusion that the circumstances of the other 
factor have altered dynamically, and that the change 
in the ratio is to be ascribed to the change in that 
other factor. 

This description applies exactly to what went on 
between commodities on the one side and money on 
the other from 1850 to 1873, and the change which 
occurred about the latter year. Before 1873 for rather 
more than twenty years the circumstances of com¬ 
modities and of money, supply on one side and demand 
on the other, were undoubtedly in a state of constant 
flux, but the movement was such in both cases, the 
changes so kept pace with each other, that the ratio 
remained unchanged, or if anything gold fell and com¬ 
modities rose. About 1873was an alteration, but 
according to the best observation the movement in 
commodities continued what it had been, the quantity 
increasing at as great a rate as in the period just before, 
but not at a greater rate. The inference seems con¬ 
clusive ther Tore that after 1873 the alteration in the 
economic movement was in money, and to this must be 
ascribed thc^hange of prices which has occurred. 

It is.only an additional confirmation of this view that 
actual changes in the movement in money ih a direction 
likely to lead to a fall of prices can be referred to. The 
argument, on the assumption that* the piovement in 
commodities has been correctly (^escribed, would be 
cc.Tiplete, even if we krjpw less about the changes in 
money than we do. Whatever may be the qualities or 
conditions which make money exchange *at a particular 
ratio for a group of commodities, then the changes in 
those conditions fr^ day to day which made money 
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remain steady in price towards commodities or to fall 
a little before 1873, must have undergone an altera¬ 
tion in their course about 1873. The effect being 
different, and the course of commodities being the 
same after 1873 before that date, it must have beer 
the course of money that changed. 

The actual facts that we find as regard changes ir 
the movement of money before and after 1873 are 
most striking. 

In the fourteen years ending 1871, which was the 
last year before me when I wrote the paper in 1872 
already referred to, the net imports of gold intc 
England, the excess of the imports over the ex¬ 
ports amounted to no less a sum than .^67,776,000 
viz.: 

Excess of Imports of Gold into the United Kingdom 
over Exports. 


1858. 

’59 . 

’60. 

4 £ 

. . 10,226,000 

. . 4,217,000 

• • 3.057.0°° 

’6i. 

. . . 926,000 

’62. 

, . . 3,892,000 

’6.1. 

. . 3,840,000 

’64. 

’05. 

’66. 

. . 3,621,000 

• • 5 . 993.000 

. . 10,768,000 

’67. 

’68. 

. , 7,911,000 

. . 4,428,000 

’69. 

• • , S.» 97 .o« 

’70. 

. . 8,793,000 

> . 

. . 921,000 

Total . . 

. ^67,776,000 


This is an average of about /5,ooo,ooci per annum 
or nearly so. In the following*i^xteen years, however, 
there has been hardly ahy excess, as the following 
statement shows: 
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Excess of Imports of Gold into the United Kingdom 
over Exports^ . 



Excess of Imports. 

Excess of Exports. 


£ 

£ 

1872. 


1,280,000 

’73 . 

1,540,000 

— 

’74. 

7,439,000 

~ 

’75 . 

4,493,000 

— 

’76. 

6,960,000 

— 

’77. 

— 

4.932.000 

’78. 

5,902,000 

— 

’79 . 

— 

4,210,000 

’80. 

_ 

2 , 374,000 

’81. 

1 — 

5.536,000 

’82. 

2 . 353.000 

— 

’83. 

665,000 

— 

’84. 

— 

1,269,000 

’85. 

1,446,000 

__ 

’86. 

— 

0 

0 

’87. 

632,000 

— 

Total .... 

31,430,000 

19,992,000 

Deduct excess of ex -1 



norts .... 1 

19,992,000 


Net Total .... 

11,438,000 

— 


Allowing for the increase of population, the excess 
of imports in the second period, to correspond to the 
excess in thejirst period, should have been very nearly 
^80,000,000; actually it has only been /11,438,000. 

Whatever evidence there may be about the quantities 
of gold in the world and in the banks or Government 
treasuries of other countries, the .difference in the 
amount available or required fSr the Unifed Kingdom 
is, enormous. As the United Kingdom, it may be 
added, is and has been gActically the only free market, 
working on the same basis *all through, the figured 
are worth all the others. In the one period then we 
get nearly ^^70,000,0^. In Ae other period, tfhen in 
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the Same proportion we might have expected nearly 
;^8o,ooo,ooo, we got about ;^i 1,000,000 only. It is 
clearly impossible to contend there has been no change 
in the movement of gold, comparing the one period 
with the other. 

If we looked at coinage or other details, the result 
would be the same. The stock of gold in England 
available for money has not been added to of late 
years as it was in the period just before. The stock 
with the additions has had to do more work, and it has 
only been able to do so because prices have fallen, and 
incomes have not risen, whereas from 1850 to 1873, 
when gold was going so largely into England, not only 
did prices rise a little but incomes a great deal.* 

Of course, however, the special point of view has 
always to be considered. The comparison is of move¬ 
ments in two periods, and the change in ratio is ascribed 
to an arrest of the movement dn one of the factors 
which is apparently established beyond all question. 

To put the matter into more p(fpular language, we 
might perhaps say that the stationary or rather rising 
prices of commodities between 1850 and 1873, although 
commodities were increasing as much as they have 
done since 1873,were maintained by continual additions 
to the stock and efficiency of money. Since 1873 the 
movement of additions to the stock which was a very 
pronounced one has been arrested, if there has not 
been an actual withdrawal from or diminution of stock 
uncompensated by an increase in the^,efficiency of 
money. Consequently the fall of prices since 1873 is 
explained by the check to the previous movement, 
when the matter is looked at dynamically and the 
periods are compared. 

The utility of this mode of comparison is also obvi¬ 
ous, and it was simply by using it that it,was possible 
to anticipate fifteen and then ten years ago the acfual 

’ The comparison would be still more striking, I believe, if we 
could Cqpipare the excess of i^orts of gold from 1850 downwards. 
But there ate no btScial statistic of gold imports befose 1858. 
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course which prices have since followed. In my paper 
in 1872 on “The Depreciation of Gold since 1848,”* 
this was exactly the method followed. The real pro¬ 
gress of the community at a certain rate was assumed, 
and then as it appeared probable that the amount of 
new gold available for an increase of business could 
not be the same as before, but was likely rather to 
diminish, the conclusion was that the course of prices 
would be different from what it had been. The common 
opinion then was different. It was freely said that as 
there was so much gold about, there was enough for 
every purpose, and prices would rise farther. But the 
method of dynamiccomparison,as the event has proved, 
made a true forecast possible. Again in 1879 it was 
always the dynamic comparison that was in view. Two 
passages may be extracted from the paper of 1879 
which put the view plainly. First, speaking of the past, 
I said: 

“ The peculiarity of t’uc period has been the increase 
of mechanical invention and the constant augmenta¬ 
tion of goods, so that the accumulation of capital above 
shown is even in less proportion than the increase of 
the movement in trade which the money in use has to 
move. It is a moderate calculation that if only the 
countries which used gold in 1848, including their 
colonies, were now using it, the requirements to corre¬ 
spond with the increased population and wealth would 
be at least three times what they were, assuming prices 
to remain in eejhilibrium.” ’ 

Next as regards the future: 

“ Let me add that whatever doubt maybe entertained 
as to the actual meeting of the two ciyves of demand 
and supply of gold during the las?few years hpart from 
extraordinarydemands—all the facts add circumstances 
seem to indicafe that the Meeting point must some 
very soon unless the supply of gold is increased or 
economizing expedients introduced and extended. . . . 

' See sufra, pp. 75-97.' S/upra, p, 144. 
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Whether such a change is likely to come in the shape 
of an increased gold supply it will be for geologists and 
mineralogists to judge, but it is not reassuring to see 
how little comes practically of the recentgold discoveries 
in India and the re-discovery in Midian. Whether on 
the other hand change may come in the shape of 
economizing expedients will be a point of no little 
interest for bankers and all other business men, and 
for legislators. Considering the slowness with which 
such expedients become effective when they are first 
introduced, and the perfection to which they have been 
brought in countries like England where they are in¬ 
troduced, I feel great doubts whether much relief can 
come in this way. On the whole, I see no other outlet 
from the situation than in the gradual adjustment of 
prices to the relatively smaller and smaller supply of 
gold, which must result from the increasing numbers 
and wealth of the population of gold-using countries.” ‘ 

I spoke to much the same effect in a few words 
following on Mr. Goschen’s address to the Bankers’ 
Institute in 1883. “ If it is found,” I said, “that the 
annual supply of gold, now that tbe tiansition period 
may be considered over, is not sufficient to maintain 
things in what we may call an equilibrium, that there 
is a constant increase in population and in the resources 
of mankind from time to time going on, and the supply 
of new money is not quite equal to keep things at an 
equilibrium, then we may have a long-continued fall 
of prices from generation to generati^, and this will 
probablyihave very great effects as time goes on. We 
may perhaps have what may be called a permanent 
transition period, as far as I can see.” 

Thus th'e idea of 4 dynamic equilibrium has always 
been in my mind'as the basis of any comparison between 
pericKl and period, and I •must maintain it, especially 
after the event, to be 4 useful method of comparison. 
In any case you must define your idea of an eqiii- 


OCC A 4 V' 14 /t 
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librium at starting, or you can have no clear notion of 
the facts at all. 

It would perhaps be possible to leave the discussion 
at this point. If the dynamic comparison here made is 
useful, partly for forecasting the future course of prices, 
and partly for explaining generally the relations of 
money, commodities, and incomes to each other when 
prices change, then it is a comparison which ought to 
be made, whatever else is done or omitted. It carries 
us a long way in the investigation. So much is said, 
however, about other comparisons, especially about the 
abundance of commodities causing the fall of prices 
and not the contraction of money, that at the risk of 
burdening myself with controversy I propose to add a 
' short criticism on this discussion. 

Clearly the suggestion already made that the two 
causes are not on the same plane—abundanc'’ of com¬ 
modities properly belonging to a question of real cheap¬ 
ness, while scarcity of money belongs to a question of 
money prices only—covers the whole ground. But the 
point need not be pressed. The argument from the 
abundance of commodities may be demonstrated to be 
faulty in other ways. 

The question immediately arises, looking at the 
whole course of the discussion, whether those who 
insist so much on the increasing abundance of com¬ 
modities as excluding any idea of the contraction of 
gold are not really attempting the impossible, viz., to 
measure two '/ariable^, one against the other, without 
a third common measure by which to try them. We 
know, however, so little of the ultimate lacts which 
regulate the ratio of exchange between particular com¬ 
modities, that it would be useless lo "determine, except 
in a comparative and limited 'maimer, what are the 
facts which change at a given time, and how ong com¬ 
modity may exchange for less than befo/e, although , 
it may be produced in smaller quantity; another for 
more than before, although j,t may be produced in 
greater abundance; ai\d although it may be true gener- 
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ally in theory that increase of supply means a lower 
rate of exchange for the article supplied, and a less 
supply a higher rate of exchange, The concrete facts 
are in truth infinitely difficult to follow out, and no one 
should attempt to do so without limiting his quest in 
some way. 

When, therefore, abundance of commodities is pitted 
against scarcity of money in the way that is sometimes 
done, I confess my inability to follow the discussion at 
all. I seek in vain for the exact terms of the comparison 
—^the definition of the equilibrium which is the start¬ 
ing point of the comparison, and a description of the 
changes as from this equilibrium. The whole discus¬ 
sion is bewildering to a degree. 

I would say, however, though it is not quite safe to 
speak in the absence of all clear definitions by the dis¬ 
putants themselves, that the contention that the recent 
change in prices or in the purchasing power of gold is 
to be ascribed rather to the increasing abundance of 
commodities than to any contjBction of money, is 
obviously, as far as it has any reason at all, based upon 
an attempt at a totally different comparison from the 
one which we have now made. For the purpose of this 
comparison the quantities of commodities and money, 
or the conditions of their production, or whatever 
determines the ratio between them, are assumed to be 
in a state of rest just before the change in prices occurs 
—a statical and not a dynamical equilibrium is assumed; 
—and as it is found that commodities goiin increasing, 
and there i^ no actual diminution of money fr<om that 
point or very little, the subsequent change in prices is 
ascribed to the change in commodities. But whatever 
may be thought of the<validity and usefulness of such 
a comparison, whai I have to submit is that it is obvi¬ 
ously, ^nd by the terms of it, a totally different com- 
4 parison from,what is attempted when the two petiods 
are looked at dynamically and a dynamic comparison 
attempted. 

The difference between me two comparisons can be 
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illustrated very simply by diagrams, which show at a 
glance that those who argue for abundance of com¬ 
modities as causing the recent fall of prices, start from 
an assumed equilibrium of rest at the date when the 
fall began, while the comparison which asserts a change 
in money is really a dynamic comparison. (See p. 214.) 

The first diagram, it will be seen, shows commodities 
and money both increasing from 1850 to 1873, and the 
ratio between them remaining steady; there was in 
truth a moderate rise of prices, but it would complicate 
the diagram to show this; after 1873 commodities went 
on increasing as before, but there was a check to the 
increase of money, and hence the fall of prices is 
ascribed to this check to the increase of money. This 
was the change that took place in 1873 or thereabouts. 
The recent fall of prices, therefore, in a dynamic com¬ 
parison, is clearly due to a change in money. 

The second diagram, on the other hand, starts from 
1873 only, assumes a state of rest as at that date, and 
thence as commodities increase, while money does not, 
the fall in prices after that date is ascribed to the in¬ 
crease of commodities. It is the increase of commodities 
which causes a change from the assumed state of rest. 
But this second diagram is only a copy of the second 
half of the first, and deals with the same facts, only pre¬ 
senting them in a different way, and without comparison 
with the previous period, which is the essential point of 
the comparison in the first diagram. 

The two ■'omparisons, it is plain, are fundamentally 
different, and to argue as if they were the same must 
cause endless confusion. 

My own opinion is that a statical comparison, besides 
being much more difficult thqn those wjio attempt it 
imagine, is not of much use when jjpu do make it. The 
economic world is in incessant movement, and the com¬ 
parison required for any purpose is almosf always 
dynamic. You have to compare movembnt with move* 
merit if you want to find out what is changing, not state 
with statei In any pse alsb the movement is much 
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more easily compared. You may not be able to tell all 
the causes of a given economic condition so as to com¬ 
pare it with another economic condition and its causes; 
but if you can take two economic conditions succeeding 
each other, and point out a difference in the movement 
of one of two factors which must have contributed to 
the conditions,you have something definite and palpable 
to rely on. 

Those who dwell on the abundance of commodities 
rely on the great authority of Tooke, and much of their 
writing is in fact a reminiscence of Tooke. 1 may be 
allowed a word therefore regarding Tooke’s place in 
the literature of these discussions. To my mind he is 
completely superseded by Jevens. With all his industry 
and knowledge of business—and there is no more acute 
or fruitful author to study—Tooke never seems to have 
got into his mind the notion that the causes of changes 
in prices which he dealt with were not all on the same 
plane, and that most of what he said about good crops 
and the rest of it caus-ng a fall in prices could be ad¬ 
mitted without bringing into question the notion that 
looking at the whole history from another point of view 
the average changes from generation to generation 
could be described as changes in the value of money. 
He had no good idea besides of the logical or scientific 
value of an index number, such as his successor, Mr. 
Newmarch, found himself compelled to adopt in his 
continuation of the “History of Prices.” Mr. Jevons 
has changed all that. By demonstrating how an index 
number cen be used on an extensive scale, he has in 
fact dfemonstrated that in point of facj changes in 
average prices from generation to generation can be 
traced, i.e,, changes in the average purchasing power 
of money; and most of Tojike therefore, as far as 
questions like the present are concerned, goes by the 
board. In theory, however, Tooke never defied that 
there might be changes in the supply gnd demand fjr 
mo.tey adequate to cause great changes in prices. 
Where he failed was in recog-iizing the special character 
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of the problem, and the inapplicability of most of the 
points he raised—as to good harvests and the like ac¬ 
counting for changes in particular commodities—in a 
discussion in Which from the necessity of the case the 
average of commodities is itself the measure, and the 
question is not of real cheapness or dearness, but of 
money prices only. After Jevons, Tooke is really out 
of date, and nothing is more curious than to see how in 
the recent discussions disputant after disputant seems 
unable to follow Jevons, and prefers to go back to an 
order of ideas which is entirely superseded. 

As showing farther the difficulty of the method of a 
statical comparison in this very matter, I may refer to 
the excellent mathematical work of Dr. Krai, with a 
preface by Dr. von Neumann-Spallart, in which an at¬ 
tempt is made to prove that the change from a high to 
a low level of prices is due to a change in commodities 
and not in money. It is evident from this book that if 
a solution could be found for this question, starting from 
a statical equilibrium, the most difficult mathematics 
would be necessary, whereas wISen a dynamic com¬ 
parison is attempted, the result stands out with striking 
distinctness, and there is no difficulty. 

I have only to add that for the purpose of forecasting 
the future it is absolutely necessary we should look at 
the matter dynamically. We cannot trace out all the 
causes which produce a given ratio between prices and 
commodities. We can see, however, that the movement 
in one or two important factors of that ratio is in a 
certain direction, by which an equilibrium of a certain 
kind is esta^ished. It is easy to predict that ‘a con¬ 
tinuance of the movement in the leading factors must 
lead to one kind of result, and an alteration in that 
movement to a different result. 


The Redistribfttioti'of Wealth. 

r 

1 he consequences of an appreciation of money would 
demand .a chapter to thenuielves, but though unable to 
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treat the subject fully in the present paper, I am unwill¬ 
ing to pass over it altogether, as it must be referred to 
when we come to draw conclusions as to the future 
prospect. 

These consequences are usually dealt with in two 
divisions: i. The effect of appreciation in checking in¬ 
dustry and so retarding the increase of wealth; and 
2. The social and other effects of appreciation in re¬ 
distributing wealth. The former of these branches need 
not, however, detain us. I do not consider it really 
important. Industry goes on with any sort of currency 
provided it does not change in short periods. It is hard 
to say whether abundant money causing inflation is 
better or worse in the end in its effect on production 
than a contraction of money which causes appreciation. 
What I have to say on these points moreover is said 
elsewhere. I shall only deal then with the effects of 
appreciation, and of course in this connection appre¬ 
ciation of the special character above described, in re¬ 
distributing wealth. 

It is obvious beyond all question that these effects 
may be important. Measured by a certain standard, 
the average of commodities, the weight of all permanent 
bill dens is increased as compared with what would have 
been the case if there had been no appreciation. People 
in paying annuities or old debts have to give sovereigns 
which each reoresent a greater quantity of commodities, 
a greater quantity of the results of human energy, than 
it would have represented if there had been no appre¬ 
ciation. It may be qifite true that on the average the 
individtfal in paying a debt, as his averagt income is 
not less, only uses the same proportion of that income 
or the capital represented by i^to discharge the debt, 
and in this sense there is supwfici|lly no increase of 
the burden ot> the average in the case supposed; but 
it is hardly to be assumejJT I think, that the incrtase of 
production is an increase witKbut additional effort—it * 
IS the effort rather of a human unit who is always be¬ 
coming on the average a stronger producer—and in 
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admitting consequently that the same proportion of a 
larger production is required to pay larger debts, it re¬ 
mains true that there is an increase of burden, although 
it happens to be borne by stronger producers. It is at 
any rate quite clear that the benefit of an increase of 
production is distributed differently when money ap¬ 
preciates measured by commodities than when it does 
not appreciate. The debtors pay more than they would 
otherwise pay, and the creditors receive more. 

The matter is thus not unimportant to the two large 
classes of people who make up the community. Ap¬ 
preciation is a most serious matter to those who have 
debts to pay. 11 prevents them gaining by the develop¬ 
ment of industry as they would otherwise gain. There 
may be compensations in different directions, as by the 
lowering of the rate of interest which seems to take 
place as the result of appreciation, but on the whole 
the balance is against the debtor, as compared with 
what it would be if there were no appreciation. 

On a large scale this applies t^ transactions between 
nations. A creditor nation is able to draw more from 
its tributaries, who have to pay it in the appreciating 
money, than it would otherwise be able to draw. To 
pay the same debt they must send to their creditors 
30, 50, perhaps 100 per cent, more produce than they 
would otherwise have to send. There is no doubt that 
in this sense the weight of the gold debt of a debtor- 
country like India or the United States has enormously 
increased of late years. The resources ^n both cases 
may have grown even more largely than the burden, but 
there is nevertheless an increase of the burden itself. 

All this is treating the question with regard to the 
average effect. Ifcis still more important to remember, 
however, that the ^verage may be made up of a great 
variety of cases, and in fact tfiere is no .doubt the re¬ 
distribution described spells^ruin to individuals and 
classes. Although average production is increased, 
there are large masses of property where there is no 
increaSe, or little increase, where the fall of prices there- 
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fore means a diminution of the gross money return, 
and where, consequently, the property being mor^aged, 
the margin of the mortgagor is swept away. This has 
now become a familiar matter to most people in con¬ 
nection with the depression in land-owning, but the 
landlord only exemplifies an extreme case of a general 
mischief. He owns very often only the margin of a 
margin. The rent itself is the margin of profit remain¬ 
ing after the expenses of cultivation and the farmer’s 
profit have been deducted from the gross produce, these 
expenses not being reducible, at any rate at once, with 
the fall in prices. Of this margin again the nominal 
owner only gets a remainder, and he would often be a 
loser, even if the rent represented the same proportion 
of the gross produce as before, because being less in 
money the whole of it is swept away by the charges 
and debenture interest so that there is no remainder. 
In this way landowners who seemed to have so safe a 
position have been mined by the score. But this case 
is the case vmtatis mutandis of every ordinary share¬ 
holder In a company who has debenture holders and 
holders of preference shares in front of him. Margins 
are everywhere endangered. On the other hand the 
owners of the preferences so long as they are safe are 
paid much more than they would have been paid if there 
had been no appreciation. They belong to the creditor 
class, and gam where the others lose. 

All this, let me repeat, is involved in the appreciation 
of money nyjasured by commodities, even though in¬ 
comes as a rule do not diminish. The mischiefs are no 
doubt less than if there was a still greater ftll of prices, 
accompanied by a serious diminution of incomes on the 
average. But they are mischieff as fer as they go. No 
(fcubt one reason they have been Ifss felt than would 
otherwise have been the case is that many people are 
both debtors and creditors, "f hey not only owh land, 
perhaps, but they own Government and the like stocks,* 
where they are preferred creditors, and where they gain 
consequently by the appreciaflon of money. Bui there 
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are sufficient cases of marginal owners whose margins 
have been swept away to make the social effects of the 
redistribution of wealth involved in the appreciation of 
money measured by commodities very widely, felt. 

At the same time, it should be recognized that in 
some cases the appreciation, though it means ap¬ 
parently a redistribution of wealth, does not really in¬ 
volve that mischief; it only anticipates what would 
otherwise happen. For instance, in giving more to a 
wage receiver or salaried servant, whose nominal in¬ 
come is unchanged, it may still only place him in the 
position in which a gradual rise in the scale of living 
would have placed him. If real wealth had been in¬ 
creasing without a corresponding fall of prices, or rise 
in the purchasing power of money, then wages and 
salaries must infallibly have risen. In these cases, al¬ 
though redistribution of wealth seems Involved in the 
appreciation, there is no real_ redistribution involved; 
there is a general increase, in which all incomes par¬ 
ticipate on the average. 

The appreciation in any case is not one to be re¬ 
garded with a panic feeling except in special cases. 
Especially as regards national debts, which are not 
themselves increasing in amount, the increase of burden 
need not be very formidable, for two reasons: i. The 
reason already mentioned, that the income per head in 
the case supposed does not diminish, so that the charge 
per head cannot be more than it was before; and 2. 
The fact that population in an advancing community 
is always increasing, so that if the debt does increasCj 
the burden'on each individual taxpayer must diminish 
from period to period by the increase of their numbers. 
The taxpayer does no);,gain as he would gain if there 
were no appVeciat^n of money; but the case must nOl 
be spoken of as that of a debt growing and swamping 
the debtor. There is a^ third reason, viz., the reduc- 
'‘tion of interest which seems to be a consequence of 
the appreciation of money; but as this involves dis¬ 
putable matter, I do nolSnsist upon it, although in th« 
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case of our own national debt the reduction of interest 
by conversion, as we all know, has been most serious. 
It is obvious practically that there are many national 
debts where the appreciation of money, for the reasons 
stated, and also because the debt is so small, does not 
lead to such an increase of burden as to be serious. It 
does not follow, of course, that all communities and all 
national debts are in the same case. Where debts in¬ 
crease fast, and where, in addition, as in the case of 
France, there is no rapid increase of population, the 
problems involved in the appreciation of money may 
at any time become serious. I should look for troublous 
times, for instance, both for some of our Australasian 
colonies and for a country like the Argentine Republic, 
'even if the appreciation does not grow more serious 
than it has been. That the pile of debts has to be paid, 
principal and interest, in appreciating money, even if 
individual money incomes do not diminish, is a most 
serious consideration The increase of the wealth of 
such borrowers ought to be enormous to enable them 
to bear safely the debts they are incurring. 


The Future Course of Prices. 

What is to be the movement of prices in the future? 
Of course no one would attempt prophecy in such a 
matter. We ;an only assume the continuance of certain 
conditions which seem more or less probable, and infer 
from past experience, what the result will be. In 1872 
this m^hod of proceeding enabled me to anticipate as 
highly probable the fall of prices which flas since in 
fact occurred. What are the data now for an anticipa¬ 
tion regarding the future ? 

** On this head then I am bolmd <0 say all the evid¬ 
ence seems to me to point to a continuance of the 
appreciation. So far as<an 1 ^ judged, there is*no end 
to the progress of invention or improvement in indvfs- 
trial qualities among gold-using communitiej. The 
increase of the numbe/s of sufii communities, especially 
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English-speaking communities, also goes on at a very- 
rapid rate. The conditions therefore are generally so far 
the same as they were in 1872. There are no special 
demands for gold ahead such as were then in view, 
first of all for Germany, and more recently for the 
United States; but, per contra, the area of ordinary 
use has been enormously enlarged. France and Eng¬ 
land before 1872 were almost the only gold-using 
countries, the United States at that moment, though 
gold was its principal metallic money in use, being on 
a paper basis; but since 1872 Germany, the United 
States, and Italy, among the leading countries of the 
world, have all become gold-using. The increase of 
population among some of these new additions to the 
gold-using area has also been remarkable, while the 
increase in England goes on at as great a rate as 
before, and the increase among the minor gold-using 
countries, such as the Australian colonies, the Cape, 
and Brazil has also been remarkable. It has to be con¬ 
sidered again that the transition /rom a silver to a gold 
standard among wealthy nations is a secular pheno¬ 
menon, and that we may fairly expect the gold-using 
area to increase as one nation after another becomes 
richer. First England about two centuries ago went 
over to gold; more recently, rather more than fifty 
years ago, the United States went ovei to gold with 
the help of a bimetallic law, but really with the de¬ 
liberate intention to get gold; still more recently, 
France took to gold, refusing ^o part with it after 
having once got it, and suspending the coinage (jf silver 
when silver'threatened to become the principal money 
in use, and therefore the standard, just as England, for 
similar reasons, sftspeaded the coinage of silver in 
1798; still more re»entlj^ Germany, and then Italy, nSt 
to speak of minor countries, have beconlfe gold-using. 
Jt is impossible to suppe^e thfet this favour to gold i? 
adcidental, or'that the movement to adopt it will niot 
extendjto other countries as they grow richer. We who 
are gold-using may tjjink^t highly desirable that other 
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nations should favour silver more than they do, but 
the tendency to go over to gold must be recognized as 
a fact. At this very moment two of the countries to 
whom a silver money might be thought most useful 
when they resume specie payments, viz., Russia and 
Austria, do in fact keep large bullion reserves in gold, 
this being especially noticeable in the case of Russia ; 
while the intention to have a basis in gold is further 
marked in the case of Austria by the fact that silver is 
at a discount compared with the paper, and gold only 
at a premium. I should anticipate, therefore, as most 
likely an extension, and not a contraction, of the gold¬ 
using area in the coming years. There is also a natural 
reason of great weight for the preference. As peoples 
'become richer the mere weight of silver makes it in¬ 
convenient for all concerned to handle it to the neces¬ 
sary amounts if it is used at all in the daily transactions 
of life. Gold becomes a ^uast necessity and not merely 
a luxury, and this necessity increases rather than 
diminishes not only among communities which are not 
gold-using, but even among those which are already 
on a gold basis. With regard again to the use of gold 
in the arts, we cannot but expect the demand of the 
richc" nations as they grow richer to increase. It is 
now very considerable, amounting at a low computa¬ 
tion to two-thirds of the annual production, and is 
most likely to increase. 

All these facts point to a continued pressure upon 
gold, agaipyt which the only compensation would be a 
more gxtended use of economizing expedients. Such 
economizing expedients will in fact, as I believe, miti¬ 
gate and modify the demand for gold, but the question 
is to what extent ? and just a? I believed in 1872 that 
*fhey would not do so to the extend of preventing a fall 
of prices, should the supply of gold not increase, so I 
do not believe now th*t thpy will have a mitigating 
effect to any serious extent The question then b# 
comes, what is to be the supply of gold ? A great deal 
is said about the Transvaal aftd other sources of supply, 
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and if there should be an enormous development of 
gold mining the tendency towards a rise in the pur¬ 
chasing power of gold would no doubt be checked or 
reversed. But it would take a very large development 
indeed to produce any result of the kind, perhaps an 
addition of lo or 20 millions to the annual supply, 
while the demand itself will of course increase with a 
diminished cost of producing gold as compared with 
other things. The better probability seems therefore 
to be that the increase of the purchasing power of gold 
will continue from the present time. If it does not 
increase, there must be a very large increase of the 
supply. 

Will silver participate in the fall along with other 
commodities? Here the better probability seems also 
to be that the tendencies rather are towards an increase 
of the divergence between gold and silver which has 
been going on for centuries, in consequence, as I be¬ 
lieve, of the growing wealth of nations making them 
turn to gold one after another ai they find or make 
opportunity. The silver-using nations are nations with 
much smaller individual incomes than gold-using na¬ 
tions ; they are not so progressive; while if they do 
progress they are apt to resort to gold more and more, 
partly as a supplement to, and partly as a substitute 
for, silver as they come to have a variety of dealings 
and transactions in which gold is more useful than 
silver. At the same time nothing is more remarkable 
than the continued increase of the supply* of silver, 
which is produced geologically as yet under different 
conditions frSm gold, and is more susceptible of almost 
unlimited development. The difference between gold 
and silver geologically •H;as well expressed by M. Leon 
Faucher forty years^go,’when people were excited bf" 
the gold discoveries, and his remarks have since been 
confirmed by the subsecjuent^great development of. 
Silver raining. *M. Faucher says: 

“It is not without some show of reason that my¬ 
thology,* transporting the Snalogy^of the physical into 
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the moral world, made the age of silver succeed that 
of gold. Historically, in fact, the discovery of and the 
working of gold preceded that of silver. Gold is almost 
always found either pure or mixed with silver. In 
searching the beds of rivers and streams it has been 
obtained by the mere process of washing. This work 
is within the reach of the rudest state of society. It 
appears like a treasure spread over the surface of the 
earth, under the very feet of the first occupier of the 
soil. Silver, on the contrary, is embedded in rocks of 
primitive formation, and is seldom found near the sur¬ 
face of the earth; its extraction requires a combination 
of science, machinery, and capital. It is the work of a 
state of civilization already far advanced, and firmly 
established. . . . Not only did the value of money and 
'of the precious metals increase in the long dark night 
of the middle ages, but the relative value between 
silver and gold which had been established by the 
progress of industry again changed. Gold preserved 
its value the longest; its supply was fed by the wash¬ 
ings of the golden sands, a fit occupation for the know¬ 
ledge and tastes of an ignorant people. The working 
of the silver mines, on the other hand, being a work 
befitting a civilized and scientific people, was naturally 
interrupted, and languished during a period of spolia¬ 
tion and endless warfare. Hence, as we may suppose, 
even the scarcity, both relative and absolute, of silver; 
the compari on with gold remained at 11 and 12 to i 
from the ninth to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It required tke excessive and sudden abundance spring¬ 
ing frota the working of the mines of Poto|i and Peru, 
and of Zacatecas in Mexico, to reduce the proportion 
to 14 and 15, the average rate at which it remained in 
Europe until the end of last century.' 

*^here is a strong drift of tHings^therefore towards 
appreciation oT gold, and relative depreciation of,silver, 
though not as yet an actilhl depreciation of silver mea; . 

* L:on Faucher, “ Remarks on the Production of the Precious 
Metals.” Translated by Thomson H|pkey, jun. London, 1852 . 

I. Q 
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sured by commodities. If this drift goes on, the diver¬ 
gence between the two metals will increase and not 
diminish. This impression will be confirmed, I think, 
when the ratio between the two metals is looked at 
historically. I extract the following short table from 
Soetbeer, adding the figures subsequent to 1680 as of 
common knowledge: 


Ratio of Sber to Gold from 1500 to the present time. 


Years. 

Ratio Silver to Gold, 

Years. 

Ratio Silver to Gold. 

1501-20 

’21-40 

I 

10.75:1 

1641-60 

’61-80 

1 14.50 I 

n.25 ;i 

15.00:1 

’41-60 

11.30:1 



’61-80 

11.50:1 

1800 

15J I 

’81-1600 

11.80:1 

1800-50 

’50-70 , 

' 5 ! - 

1601-20 

12.25:1 

15.40-1 

21-40 j 

14.00:1 

Present time : 

j 

22.00 : 1 


The steady dwindling of the ratio of silver to gold 
over the whole period is manifest, and perhaps it may 
be lawful to mention, without incurring the charge of 
bringing in the bimetallic controversy, that the great 
nations of the world, with the single exception of 
England after 1680, before which a considerable part 
of the fall took place, were bimetallic almost the 
whole time. The movement has thus been steadily 
towards a decline of silver in reference to gold. Of 
course the change in the last few years has been most 
unusually sudden and severe, but there was, it will be 
observed, % very serious change, indeed, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and it may be sug¬ 
gested that the whole economic movement in modern 
times is quicker than it was formerly, while the run 
upon gold has btfen fostered by the unusual supply 
whichjcame on the market from 1850 onirards, and the 
increase of sjipply in the cas 5 of silver, from the shqpr 
weight of it, produces no such effect, if it does not pro¬ 
duce the opposite effect^^ 
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I regard all this movement and have described it as 
a natural movement. This would hardly be the place 
to discuss the bimetallic theory if we were inclined to 
do so, but certainly it may be allowed, even by bi¬ 
metallists, I think, that the tendencies to divergence 
between gold and silver are strong enough to require a 
very powerful controlling influence to keep a constant 
ratio between them, if they are to be controlled at all, 
which I do not believe to be possible. In fact, but for 
the accidental gold discoveries of 1848-50, and the 
previous discoveries in Russia, the increasing diverg¬ 
ence between gold and silver which was manifested 
before that time would have long previously produced 
a fall of silver in relation to gold like that we now 
witness. Such a fall was in fact anticipated by eco¬ 
nomic experts before 1850. The events of 1848-50 
suspended the economic development. To all appear¬ 
ance it is again in full course. The probabilities appear 
to point to a further heavy fall of silver in the next 
ten or twenty years, t’^e reason at bottom being the 
run upon gold and tlie short supply of it, though the 
steady increase of the production of silver, and the 
comparatively limited natural area of its use, also 
c^unt.* 

Is there anything to be done by Governments to 
mitigate the appreciation of gold or provide against its 
effects, is a question which will naturally arise. The 
anticipation I ventured to indulge in in 1879 to the 
effect that we should infallibly have such topics as the 
issue of ;^rnotes brcTught up for discussion has cer¬ 
tainly been more than fulfilled. To find a Royal Com¬ 
mission recommending the issue, not merely of £i 
notes but of I 05 . notes, and thes^ based on silver, 
jgg:ertainly a sign of increased readiness to discuss 
currency innpvations. But the only suggestion I 
would make is of a stajjstical kind. All these diffi¬ 
culties seem to me to suggest the expediency of further' 

' this has been fully confirmed by the actual course of silver 
prices since 1888. [1903.] 
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scientific study by those interested of the theory and 
practice of index numbers, which supply a means for 
providing for deferred payments by substituting a 
different currency for money, as is done by the corn 
averages for tithe and by corn rents generally. If we 
cannot invent a money that will itself be stable over 
generations, may it not be possible to devise a substi¬ 
tute by which the deferred payments will themselves 
change with the changing value measured by some 
other standard, and in that way the redistribution of 
wealth will in some degree be lessened? 

This last suggestion can hardly be expected to be a 
very popular one at present, while as yet index num¬ 
bers are hardly known to the public. It is remote 
enough from any practical issues. But in any case, it 
may be hoped, studies like what we have been engaged 
in to-night will not be in vain apart from practical 
issues. Knowledge is always useful, and a clear in¬ 
sight into what is going on and what is fairly to be 
anticipated may both prevent panjc and enable business 
people to make sensible arrangements in their provi¬ 
sions for the future which otherwise th-^y would not 
think of. In documents charging estates, for instance, 
lawyers might have been able to save their clients 
much embarrassment by charging dipcrccniage of net 
rental only, or a sum to be varied by another measure, 
as the tithe is varied, instead of a fixed and unchange¬ 
able sum in money. Generally in a time of appreciat¬ 
ing money business men must consider carefully the 
effect of engagements to pay money at distant dates. 
Many misdiiiefs might have been avoided if nil con¬ 
cerned had realized ten or fifteen years ago what was 
likely to happen io money, and good will now be done 
if possibilities are kept steadily in view. 

Note^[ 1903).—The anticipations as to the likeliRood of a farther 
appreciation of gold were notrf'ealiz<M in consequence of the South 
Mrican, Wpstralian, and North American gold discoveries, but en<&- 
mous as these discoveries have been, there is as yet little sign of 
another^reat depreciation of g(jjd. 



VI. 

MR. Gladstone’s work in finance.^ 

T here is a universal agreement of opinion that 
Mr. Gladstone’s strength is finance. Those who 
dispute his capacity in other respects allow that figures 
steady him, and his achievements in this field have 
been the principal boast of his admirers. Until lately, 

' indeed, it might be said, there was little else to boast 
of; Mr, Gladstone’s career had been otherwise mainly 
interesting as a psychological study, exhibiting the pro* 
cess by which a peculiar mind, starting with a false 
appreciation of the ‘■pudencies of the time, and imbued 
with notions of a theological cast, has gradually har¬ 
monized itself with these tendencies, and discarded 
theological conceptions in the domain of politics. Be¬ 
cause, then, Mr. Gladstone is so prominent, and his 
repute is so largely due to success in one department 
of politics, an inquiry into what his work here has been, 
without embracing his whole career, may be more than 
justified, '’'his would be the case altogether apart from 
his recent accession to the premiership. No doubt the 
past histqty of any premier, the predilections he has 
manifqpted, and his success, or supposed success, in a 
particular department, are likely to throw light on his 
future policy. But it is enough to know that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, as a prominent party ieaaet, is mainly praised 
" i?Tr his finance—has his achievements here put forward 
a-j a main reason for supporting him. This fact alone 
proves that the work is insidered of a vitally importanf 
cliaracter, intimately concerned with tfie business’of 
politicians in the present time. By studying Mj". Glad- 

^•Written in 1868. 
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.stone’s finance we are likely to get light on some of 
the most important problems which our public men 
have to solve—^unless it should prove, what we find is 
not the case, that great achievements in finance, of the 
kind so much praised, are no longer possible. It will 
lie said, perhaps, that the subject is familiar enough— 
Mr. Gladstone and his financial deeds have been in all 
the papers these many years. But common as is the 
talk of Mr. Gladstone’s finance, it may be doubted how 
far it is really known. A generation has grown up which 
knows not Mr. Gladstone directly, or the work that he 
has done—to whom his great budgets are matters of 
history quite as much as the Reform Bill of 183c, or 
the dreary politics which preceded it from 1815 down¬ 
wards. There are plenty of men among us who have 
lived through the whole period, but the last events are 
almost as unknown as the first to those who were at 
school during the Crimean War, or have graduated 
since i860, but who will henceforA have their share in 
the politics of the future. On this account it may lie 
useful to resume questions and arguments which may 
to some be stale and commonplace, and mark out the 
outlines of a period from which the present has been 
developed. Perhaps those who are older may not 
wholly lose by looking broadly at the past. A de¬ 
liberate retrospect may remove or modify the partial 
impressions of the hour—may show what was essential 
and permanent, what are probably, therefore, the 
strongest influences in the times Which areTSeginning. 

The talk *s of finance, but the fact which ^eets us 
at the threshold is the secondary place of what passes 
by that name in ^e financial record of this country 
during recent years—that is to say, since 1842. 
ordinary understanding of a financier’? duty—and 
usually* the correct understanding—is, that he is to 
^cd ways and" means for expenditure, and maintain the 
credit of his Government. With the expenditure itself 
it is noesupposed he has nuch to do, except that having 
to furnish the means he is expected to criticise it closely, 
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and reduce the bill if he can. What he must know is 
the way to borrow cheaply, or to raise a revenue with 
the minimum of resistance. The unpardonable sin is 
not the infliction or maintenance of bad taxes, but the 
failure to find the money. The history of States, as a 
rule, has shown Governments spending up to the limit 
of their means, the limit of what could be screwed out 
of their subjects; and books on taxation bear curious 
witness to the anxiety of the problem—how to find a 
new instrument of raising the wind. There is nothing, 
says Adam Smith, which governments have been so 
ready to borrow of each oth^er as a new tax. The most 
important financial exploits on record have likewise 
.been those of financiers, such as the younger Pitt, in 
the conduct of a great war. To keep the stream of 
expenditure flowing, without totally exhausting the 
nation, and to devise a new expedient with ev cry fresh 
strain on the national resources, were the tasks that had 
procured most renowT. But the problems of recent 
years have been of a different order—a different exercise 
of ingenuity has been required. The conditions have 
wholly changed. The experiment of free trade, so much 
recommended as it was in order to improve the revenue, 
had other relations as important, or more important, to 
the general welfare of the country. Whether the ex¬ 
periment was worth trying for the good of the country, 
and how te find the means of trying it, became the 
financier’s questions. But the necessity of looking so 
much mo!^ to the general welfare of the country is not 
the only change. What must besides be t»ken into ac¬ 
count is the marvellous and unprecedented increase of 
the national wealth in the course gf a very few years 
r^an increase which apparentfy has not yfit approached 
a permanent check. The aggregate income of the 
nation has probably been doubled within the last thirty 
years; the taxable income ofUe country must have jn» 
creased in much greater proportion. To maintain in 
such circumstances an equ^ibrium between State in¬ 
come and expenditure became so ^asy a task that, if 
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that were all, a financier might fold his hands. But the 
overflow of means beyond ml former precedent, as soon 
as it began to be felt, could not but impose new duties. 
Among these a financier of the old school would hardly 
have thought of aught else but the wholesale reduction 
of taxation, and the improvement of the national credit 
by the diminution of debt, or the accumulation of a 
“ reserve”—the steps which are suggested at the close 
of a great war, when the diminution of the demands 
on the Exchequer produces a similar abundance. But 
much else was to be thought of. The signal growth of 
wealth, if it had preceded, instead of succeeding, the 
commencement of free-trade legislation, should it'^elf 
have suggested the revisal of a scheme of taxation 
handed down from other times. Happening as it did, 
it furnished another reason for carrying on the work 
begun, for making the revisioii complete, and thus en¬ 
larging the cause which had assisted so much in pro¬ 
ducing this very effect. All the reasons for continuing 
the experiment were reinforced by the initial success. 
Whether at the time the idea of that success was not 
much exaggerated is not now in question. In other 
circumstances commerce and industry might not have 
flourished as they actually did after free-trade measures; 
there might have been an advance to prosperity, al¬ 
though not the same brilliant prosperity, without any 
such measures at all. Still the proofs are abundant that 
this new legislation had been a large part of the battle. 
Before 1842 the condition of the dountry wa? alarming, 
in a way we lannot easily imagine. Successive'deficits 
in the revenue were but a feeble index to the complaints 
of suffering which, arose from every quarter. The 
country was ‘standing still, with a vast gulf between. 
the rich and the poor, and political discontent assuming 
the most threatening forms. The visible beginning of 
a change .was the free-trade experiment—the abolitiqj! 
of the burdens which those concerned at the time felt 
to be hiiideripg their business. If other forces, such as 
railways and steaiyships, came into play, and intensified 
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the apparent effect, it is still true that there was an effect 
to be intensified, and that politicians had some excuse 
if they ascribed, perhaps, more than its fair share of 
the cause to what their own hands had wrought. It 
could not be a question, at least, that the work should 
be carried on which had assisted so beneficial an end- 
one of the effects being the supply of more means with 
which to carry it on. What remained for financiers to 
consider was the order of the subsequent steps, and 
how far the process should be carried. 

The change suggested another problem of equal im¬ 
portance—the assistance to be given by finance in 
ameliorating the condition of the masses of the com¬ 
munity. The whole tendency of the time is to bring 
this problem directly before statesmen and Parliaments; 
but the new increase of wealth, by raising the masses 
a little, by putting them on a better vantage-ground, 
by opening out for them new and unexpected vistas, 
has perhaps been more effectual than any other single 
cause. The conception of a vast manufacturing com¬ 
munity, well fed, and housed, and clothed, living in 
comfort—what would even have been thought affluence 
only a century ago—was hardly thought possible till 
people witnessed the growth of such a community 
almost before their eyes. But once made a possible, 
almost an actual, fact, the expediency of consulting this 
people’s well are, of giving them more chances, of mak¬ 
ing life richer and more enjoyable for them, became 
much less^roblemarical than it had seemed even to 
very gdbd men. Statesmen came under*new obliga¬ 
tions, and the idea forced on financiers, almost un¬ 
consciously, was that, instead of begefiting the masses 
jnirely by undoing still further an antique legislation, 
they could qjso add to their meaiTs by reducing the 
taxes which pressed on-.them. To distribute <he ac- 
ctimul^ted wealth of the Nounfry more evenly, to cause* 
it to be shared more and more largely by the mass— 
especially those who are j^jst struggling out«of the 
borders of pauperisrar—are objeets of paramount im- 
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portance, which might be worth, if need were, the 
weighting of the balance of taxation in favour of the 
poor. Whether their condition could not yet more be 
improved by the appropriation of the new wealth to 
the development for the general interest of the “ mono¬ 
polies of civilization ”—whether financiers should not 
be prepared to find means for this sort of expenditure 
—is equally a question which presses. To urge this 
earnestly may appear to some to be devotion to a not 
very high aim, but not to those who know what 
“ wealth”’ for the poor means. Command of the means 
of enjoyment is, in truth, the beginning of civilization. 
The roughest navvies may gain little by the sudden 
possession of high wages, but the second generation of 
a highly-paid labouring class develops new tastes and 
gifts. Recent history has furnished too many illustra¬ 
tions of the fact to make it any longer doubtful. The 
increase of wealth in the possession of the mass of the 
community is therefore an aim ^f first importance. If 
a financier can accomplish it by redvicing taxation, or 
by other means in his power, all his energies should be 
bent to the task. 

What share, then, had Mr. Gladstone in the financial 
tasks of the period ? in what direction will his future in¬ 
fluence be bent? are the questions we have to answer. 
Glancing backwards, it is not difficult to see that all the 
problems stated have been solved, or many steps made 
towards solving them; and, whatever the criticism of 
detail, the respective merits of* the financiers of the 
time can alnost be measured by the bulk of their con¬ 
tributions to the work. Tried in this manner, Mr. 
Gladstone’s contributions are confessedly the largest 
of the whole twenty-six years since 1842. All th<dki& 
characteristic in the last sixteen is exclusively his. 
There Jiave been other Chanqellors of the Exchequer-— 
kSir George Lewis, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Ward Hunt 
-^but, as fortune or management would have it, they 
have contributed almost jjothing among them to the 
work of the period. • Mr, Disraeli’s insignificant con* 
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tribution in the budget of 1867 is literally almost the 
only thing which Mr. Gladstone cannot claim. It is 
obvious, too, that a very large share of the work has 
been got into these sixteen years. Of the four great 
stages into which the whole period may be divided, two 
at least are included in the later time. To Sir Robert 
Peel belongs the first step in 1842, and the second step 
in 1845; but the stages of 1853 and 1860 were marked 
with equal distinctness, and were hardly of less im¬ 
portance. To take the test of the amount of taxation 
reduced, it appears that, in the years 1842-52, the 
balance of remission was 000,000, while in 1853-66 

the balance is ;C 13,000,000. This, too, was in spite of 
the fact that the expenditure in the former period was 
only between .^50,000,000 and ^52,000,000; whereas 
in the latter period it has been between ^65,000,000 
and /70,000,000. The proportionate merit of Mr. 
Gladstone is not so great as the figures show, because 
all our figures are new bigger, and the taxes reduced 
would not have been so productive, when they came 
to be reduced, but for Sir Robert Peel. They are proof, 
nevertheless, that a great deal was done; and when the 
details are looked at, the conclusion is not less un¬ 
favourable. To the first period necessarily belongs the 
redress of the worst evils in the old system—the aboli¬ 
tion of export duties, of import duties on the raw material 
of manufacture, and of certain oppressive excise duties, 
such as that on glass; above all, the destruction of the 
com laws, *^ith the reduction of duties on other articles 
of food. *Still, how incomplete the work wouid have been 
withoutMr.Gladstone’s contribution. There were no ex¬ 
port duties left for him to touch, but .every other feature 
jof .Sir Robert Peel’s work is found in his. The abo¬ 
lition of the excise on soap and on ^aper released two 
home industries of the fi^t magnitude, and weK quite 
as important measures iAkthatfkind as th&repeal of the* 
duty on glass. Mr. Gladstone, again, first reduced yet 
further the_ customs duties^on articles of food, and 
finally abolished e ver j4 duty of that kind, with the single 
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exception of the shilling duty on corn. Sir Robert Peel, 
besides, only began the total abolition of duties, his main 
steps being merely to make reductions. Mr. Gladstone 
has swept the tariff clear, leaving only certain charges 
on great articles of consumption, with supporting duties 
on a few articles besides. 

This is a fair account, so far, of the difference between 
the two periods—without any design, it may be added, 
to disparage the work of the first period for the sake 
of eulogizing Mr. Gladstone. The measures of 1842 
and 1845 have the merit of novelty, which, in a matter 
of this kind, far outweighs every other. They broke 
the spell of the old system, and gave the country, as it 
were, life from the dead: any fresh additions to that 
life are hardly to be compared. Still it is also just to see 
how large the additions were. Their full effect is hardly 
perceived, because they camp in the midst of abounding 
prosperity; yet without them the riew era would show 
fewer signs of an economic revolution. The occasional 
fits of languorwould probably have been far more severe. 
Mr. Gladstone’s share, however, appears the more im¬ 
portant, if we consider that the later problems were 
almost exclusively his. They were ail raised, more or 
less, in the earlier period. Even then the success of 
free trade had suggested the continuance of the work; 
Mr. Gladstone was only one of many on whom the ex¬ 
periment made a deep impression. Even then the idea 
of relieving the burden of taxation so as to ameliorate 
directly the lot of the masses by taking lesStjut of their 
pockets, asi' well as by lightening the springs of in¬ 
dustry, had come into view. But the main work in that 
period before 1853 industry—the 

continuance of the frefe-trade experiment throughaits 
earlier stages. Mt*; Gladstone, on the contrary, had .to 
pursuftthe task through all the later and less obvious 
stages; while, as he cofnplesfed the task, the relief of 
the tax‘paying masses came directly in his path. His 
work, jon the whole, wa|^ one of greater complexity;, 
and where the ii^dic^tions were less sure, the person^ 
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merit of success was proportionately greater. Mistake 
in development was more easy than at the first start, 
when things were so bad that you could hardly shake 
ofif anything without doing infinite good. By the neces¬ 
sity of the case, too, he has had rather less popular sup- . 
port. He has not had the popular clamour to carry him 
through, which made some of the steps so easy to Sir 
Robert Peel after the first had been taken. He has 
been compelled to create an artificial intelligence, an 
artificial agitation, to supply the place ■ of feelings his 
predecessor had at command. Add only one more differ¬ 
ence. The one lever with which Sir Robert Peel wrought 
was the income tax, to replace the revenue sacrificed 
until the natural process of recovery. Mr. Gladstone 
^s devised more than one subsidiary aid, like the ex¬ 
tension of the succession duty to real and settled pro¬ 
perty, and the increase of the spirit duties—processes 
which leave in his favour, as we have stated, the balance 
of remitted taxes, but which made a good deal easier 
the various steps in h' ■ orogress. Of the same order of 
work, in a financial 'dew, is the vigorous warfare he 
has waged from the beginning to the end of his career 
against the growth of expenditure—a warfare not re¬ 
quired in the same degree before the Crimean time. 

Little more need be said, perhaps, to show the ex¬ 
tent of Mr. Gladstone's share in the finance of the 
period. But the fact that his period required so much 
managemei i may need some explanation. It may not 
be plain at first sight that the questions were very dif¬ 
ficult. Th«re is a popular impression that the progress¬ 
ive increase in the revenue is the whole secret—when 
financiers have surpluses to give away, it is thought 
they cannot go far wrong. To remove the impression, 
letjis watch what the history h^s bedn, how little would 
have turi.ed the scale. “ 

Ill 1853 it* was far from certain whether the mere 
work of relieving industry wouid be carriejl any further. 
The country already was feeling itself more prosperous, 
and although various taxes, such as the advertisement 
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duty, were the subject of agitation, although the general 
sentiment was in this direction, yet there was no such 
strong body of opinion as would have forced things in 
the direction which Mr. Gladstone selected. On the 
other hand, there were various powerful cifcumstances 
tending to an opposite course. Thanks to its own de¬ 
merits, and perhaps also to the ingenuity with which 
public men, not excepting Mr. Gladstone, had com¬ 
mitted themselves to its condemnation, the income tax 
was almost as good as doomed. The work bargained 
for when it was imposed had long since been performed, 
and the first thing desired was to be free of the burden. 
Proposals to renew it were unpopular; and just before, 
a committee which had been appointed to consider its 
reconstruction had been unable to agree, while collect¬ 
ing a mass of evidence to prove its inequalities. At 
the same time, all the interests which had been deprived 
of protection were clamorous. The agricultural interest 
especially was eagerly demanding the transfer of local 
charges to the Consolidated Fund, and would have 
welcomed, above all things, t/reduction of the malt tax 
as a concession to its claims, A popular proposal talked 
of was a re-adjustment of the house tax, which had 
been substituted for the window duty, so as to make it 
fall on a lower class of houses. Thus it was quite pos¬ 
sible in the circumstances of that time that, but for good 
guidance, these interests would have been heard above 
everything—that the income tax would have been 
sacrificed gradually, without securing any more relief 
to trade (excepting the trade in. malt), and..that in a, 
house duty the lower middle classes and the ivorking 
classes woufd have had imposed on them a drawback 
on the reduction of the tea duty, which was the only 
boon suggested for thmr benefit. All the while, too, 
though this could net be foreseen, the national expendi-' 
ture was destined to rise to an unwonted height, partly 
in a great war, partly in ihe military excitement which 
'that war nursed into new liie all over Europe. Had 
no decisive remissions been made in 1853, not the 
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way to do' so been discovered notwithstanding every 
obstacle, it is altogether doubtful when they would have 
been made—what agitations and controversies would 
have been necessary to effect them when the country, 
in the actual course of events, was pushing on to new 
conquests. 

That the remissions took place—to the extent in 
money of more than ;^5,000,000—may be held in these 
circumstances to show that the financier who had the 
management of them had a true insight into the situa¬ 
tion. The impression is more than confirmed by an. 
examination of the budget of 1853. The budget was a 
surprise to the Chancellor’s contemporaries; but looked 
at closely, it rests upon the firm discernment of two 
points which ought to have been as clear to every one 
'as they were to him, but were not, in fact, so clear. 
The first is the great value of the work of having set 
trade free. In their very prosperity people had forgot¬ 
ten it, so that the willingness to pay the price of the 
income tax had died out. Mr. Gladstone only urged 
that what was good in 1842 and 1845 must be good in 
1853, though the sharpness of the stimulus in the earlier 
years no longer existed. Such a position suggested as 
a natural corollary the continuance of the income tax 
for the sake of further remissions—the great point at 
which Mr. Gladstone aimed. Although expenditure 
had not increased in the ten years as it afterwards did, 
it had still increased so far that the abolition of the 
income tax was not so easily manageable as it was cal¬ 
culated it jjould havq, been. Its reduction could only 
take plaf e gradually; and it was easy to qjgue that as 
the tax must at any rate remain, they might as well 
keep it at a higher amount than was absolutely necess¬ 
ary, and associate it with further renfissiong. This was 
thc^ita' point of the budget, and n*ade the subsidiary 
points more tasy to handle, though, looking ugon the 
whole as a piece of pe^uasion, hardly anything was 
unimportant. The controversy about the inequalities 
of the income tax was especially placed in an entirely 
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new light These inequalities were to be no Worse than 
they had been, and as the practical difficulties in the 
way of its reconstruction were endless, and it was still 
to be only temporary and to do for the country the old 
work, there were good practical reasons for enduring it 
somewhat longer. It was, perhaps, more effective to 
remind people that, after all, those who were most 
hardly dealt with by the tax, who would have cause to 
grumble most, had really been direct gainers in money 
by the new legislation, as well as by the general im¬ 
provement of the national industry. This was the 
Minister's justification for extending the tax to incomes 
under ^150, by which its amount and effectiveness 
would be increased. The argument was special and 
narrow, but it reminded people in the most telling way 
of the nature of the new rigime, and taught them not 
to calculate too nicely the price they were called on to 
pay. The idea of calling in new aids to help in the 
work—mainly, the extension of the succession duty to 
real and settled property—Was even more exclusively 
Mr. Gladstone’s. A like proj^sal had not been made 
since the days of Mr. Pitt. Tnough it has not realized 
what was expected at the time, it has gradually become 
profitable, and has yielded assistance in the task of re¬ 
mission which is not to be despised. It was like the 
discovery of a national estate, w'hich had been appro¬ 
priated to their own use by the individuals of a favoured 
class, and it secured to the country for all purposes a 
source of revenue peculiarly unobjectionable. By di- 
' reeling attention to new source^ of incomeJVIr. Glad¬ 
stone undoubtedly solved the problem of megting the 
high expenditure of the years that were to come, with¬ 
out stopping the work of reform. Without such aids 
we should, 4)erhaps, have been paying to this day a 
shilling income tax, without the remissions which ^ere 
contained in the latest budgets of the series. 

The*featurp of personal efi^rt in the next great stage, 

‘ that of 1860-66, are perhaps more difficult to make out 
The start would seem to have been mede amid the 
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loud din of party wrangling about comparatively small 
points—objections to proceeding in the way of free 
trade by means of treaties; clamour about Coventry 
distress; and the woes of paper-makers subjected to 
foreign competition, while foreign nations were allowed 
to maintain their export duties on rags, so denying 
them perfectly free access to the raw material. It may 
well seem, in the midst of such wrangling, that there 
was no real controversy, and no real difficulty—that 
only some minor points of procedure had to be adjusted, 
so that no one financier could claim any particular 
credit. The perplexities of 1853, ‘t plain, had like¬ 
wise come to an end. The agricultural and other in¬ 
terests were less clamorous, having survived the deluge, 
and found themselves more prosperous than before. 
The inequalities of the income tax were less talked 
about, either because of the circumstance so v'cll known 
to economists, that taxes, the longer they continue, tend 
to adjust themselves: or because, being richer, people 
felt less the pinching of the tax. But the situation, 
when looked at, discloses great difficulties, which made 
the selection of the right path hardly a bit more easy 
than it had been in 1853. The danger caused by public 
indifference to the work of reform was now very marked. 
They were disposed to approve and acclaim another 
characteristic budget, but their hearts were not so set 
upon it as to compel Ministers to introduce such 
budgets, or make an Opposition forbearing and careful. 
Perhaps tl^v thought themselves, in their prosperity, 
almost sufe of such work. But the great d^giger of all, 
which threatened an indefinite postponement of the 
whole work, was undoubtedly the growth of expendi¬ 
ture. Between 1853 and i860 the afinual charge for 
the supply services had actually incitased by the sum 
of ^14,000,00(5—had increased, as Mr. Glaclstoqe ex- 
plajned, at the rate of 58^er cent., whil^ the wealth 
of the country had only increased at the rate of i6|^* 
per cent. And there was no repugnance in the {public 
mind towards almost any expeftditive: that the country 
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was rich, and could afford what it really wanted, was 
the new formula coming into vogue. 

With such a condition of things, then, in i860, the 
budgets of finance ministers were not likely, as a matter 
of course, to be progressive. The temptation must 
have been strong, with Palmerston in power, to let 
things slide. People would have been quite satisfied 
with a little effort to reduce the income tax and the 
war duties on tea and sugar, which had not yet been 
repealed, and there end. Here, then, was Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s personal mark upon the time. He would not 
have it that the work should stop; but in spite of high 
expenditure, and the indifference of popular feeling, 
proposed changes of the very greatest magnitude—m 
fact, proposed almost at once to finish the work of the 
period. To carry out the French Treaty was itself a 
large work, involving the sacrifice of a considerable 
revenue by the lowering of the wine duties, but to add 
on to it the repeal of the paper duty, and of all duties 
on articles of food, except thgr shilling duty on corn, 
and the clearing away from the tariff of all the small 
burdens, was to show a new sense of the importance of 
the task. Mr. Gladstone, in short, was not satisfied 
with a small effort, but desired a remission which people 
would perceive, which would tell on commerce and 
industry. That he was right in his aim will surely not 
be doubted after the event; nor should it be doubted 
that by thus presenting the question, by showing the 
possibility of a great achievement, he created a new 
interest in jhe work which would not have b^n felt in 
piecemeal reductions. Goodjudges say that the French 
Treaty was enough; that the inauguration of free trade 
on the Continent was i?ufificient to mark a single great 
budget; and thertf was probably ample work, in passing 
it, in ^plaining how the treaty might yet be a free-trade 
one, although in form morejuited to the days of pro¬ 
tection—a topic, by the way, with which Mr. Gladstone 
had Iqngbefore been familiarizedwhenSirRobertPeel’s 
Governmentwasvaiulynigotiatinga very similar treaty^ 
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But, judging by the event, it is difficult not to feel that 
the larger the work, the more beneficial it was likely to 
be in proportion, and that the excitement of interest 
required the very strongest stimulants. Perhaps in no 
other way could the income tax have been maintained at 
a high figure, or a vantage-ground obtained for fighting 
expenditure, which last is perhaps the cardinal feature 
of Mr. Gladstone’s latest policy. As it happened, his 
failure in this warfare made it very convenient, financi¬ 
ally, that his repeal of the paper duty was checked for 
a year by the action of the House of Lords; but any 
further failure would have been disastrous, and the 
following series of budgets would have been utterly 
impossible. The figures have lately been discussed 
ad mtiseam, but it is not possible to go outside the 
fact, that but for the reduction of expenditure from 
;^69,502 ,ooo in i860, and ^^72,792,000 ir 1861, to 
^65,914,000 in 1866, the whole process of that time 
—the gradual diminution of the income tax and tea 
duties, and smaller reliefs to industry, the clearing off 
of the remnants of the great work—must have come to 
an end. In the latter years, it seems plain, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was preparing another great coup-, the income 
tax was left at the manageable rate of \d. in the pound, 
while the revenue for the year 1866-67 showed a surplus 
of about /2,700,000 on an expenditure of ;^66,780,000. 
Had the same management continued, the year 1867 
might well have been the era of another great budget, 
in which alternatiye would have been, more dis¬ 
tinctly tljpn at any period since 1842, the laying of the 
income tax on the shelf—but this time a light income 
tax—or the continuance, if there was room for it, of the 
work of invigorating the industr; of the country, and 
ame'lTorating the lot of its masses, fl'his was the fruit 
of keeping expenditure down, whatever damage,,in the 
shape of insecurity or iqjtfficient services, may have 
be*en the consequence. In a financial view the success 
was complete enough, and it was got by following ji path 
which was far from patent. “ 
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Mr. Gladstone, in another way, has shown in this 
later period his discernment of what is required by 
proposing to tax the charities—a measure which, in 
addition to its other merits, would have added to the 
fund by which the general work of remission might be 
carried on. He failed to carry it as he had carried the 
succession duty on real property in 1853. The attempt, 
nevertheless, proved how strenuously he was fighting 
for the sake of those measures of finance by which the 
country has prospered so much. 

It hardly comes within my plan to criticise in detail 
Mr. Gladstone’s qualities as a financier; but before 
glancing at the work of the future, and the probable 
direction of his influence, it may be useful to look at 
him personally, and point out in one or two important 
particulars his strength and his weakness. What is the 
main secret of his splendid success? As far as reputa¬ 
tion goes, I believe the impression is that even in 
finance, what has made him successful and popular is his 
oratorical power. People look j/o his budget speeches, 
remember their startling effects, have been moved by 
stirring speeches and comparisons ••0 take an interest 
in subjects which, as usually treated, are repugnant 
But for his oratorical art, it is hardly to be questioned, 
he would not have created that artificial intelligence 
which was essential to success. Look’ng back on the 
whole series of his speeches, however, it is not this 
power which strikes the reader most One is sure to 
find, indeed, not a few faults in taste, and v^jy often a 
defective exposition. In his last budget speech, for 
instance, an impressive statement as to the danger of a 
load of debt, and our duty to discharge it before the 
exhaustion of the‘coal-fields, is merely the preface to a 
scheme on the palvriest scale by which this duty was to 
be dispharged. Defects of this kind are a'pt to spoil the 
appreciation ^f harangues w^jich can hardly be under¬ 
stood without a feeling of the whole circumstances, not 
afterwards easy to supply. But what begins to be clear 
is something not so.obvkius to^ those who listened to 
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the speeches at the time—who had almost forgotten one 
before they heard another. This is the continuity of 
the orator’s own mind, his firm grasp of certain leading 
ideas of which every new speech is only an application. 
We see this conspicuously in his notion about checking 
expenditure. There is hardly one of his great financial 
efforts in which he does not recur to the theme—his 
whole financial theory being plainly coloured with a 
passion against the waste of money, with which ex¬ 
perience has taught him to identify almost any Govern¬ 
ment expenditure. The cry, he has lately said, is always 
for more efficiency: but he had found that when any 
money was granted, the cry was as loud as ever. Per¬ 
haps more conspicuous still is his impression of the 
power of free trade. The salient fact he got hold of 
from the first was the multiplication of the means of 
employment by taking off artificial restrictions. Long 
before his first great budget, while he was at the Board 
of Trade under Sir Robert Peel’s Government, we find 
him making numeroub proposals, of which this was the 
theme; as, for instance, in a remarkable speech on 
abolishing the prohibition of the export of machinery. 
Even in defending the corn laws he assumes that the 
prospect of increased employment for the people is an 
irrefragable reason for their abolition—only they must 
beware of giving too great a shock to old arrangements, 
and suddenly throwing people out of work. The changes 
are rung on these phrases almost to the last. The in- 
vigoration of trade and commerce, the lightening of the 
springs 'of industry, are much in his mind even when 
proposing the reduction of tea duties, by which money 
would be put directly into the pockets of the poor. If 
Mr. Gladstone has changed his financial opinions at 
all,it is on such a matter as the income tax. It has 
been a gradual or cyclical change. As the experiment 
proceeded, he has come 4 :o appreciate more aifd more 
iis merits as an engine oPfiscal reform, though, perhaps, 
also, the circumstances have changed—the increased 
expenditure upsetting all t% calculations by wlfich the 
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tax would have been temporary, and yet every existing 
benefit secured. Change of this kind is plainly not in¬ 
consistent with the utmost firmness and continuity 
which characterize a sure-judging mind. To this quality 
I would attribute in the highest degree Mr. Gladstone’s 
success. The power to persuade others was a valuable 
gift, but in scientific questions—and finance is scientific, 
or it is nothing—it is essential to be right in fact. Mr. 
Gladstone understood at a very early period, and in all 
its thoroughness, the meaning of the work to be done, 
and hence the steadiness of his aim. 

At the same time, in other matters besides the in¬ 
come tax, he has not been insensible to the teaching 
of events. He did not anticipate the overflow o^" pro¬ 
sperity which has marked the time. Free-trade meas¬ 
ures, it should not be forgotten, were rather promoted 
at first to keep England from decaying altogether. 
But as the prosperity advanced, he has continued to 
enlarge on the duty and necessity of ameliorating the 
lot of the masses—of keeping ^is, likewise, as an aim 
constantly to be cherished. That this sure-judging 
mind is commonplace and average in its sympathies, 
always looking at the things as they can be presented 
to a popular audience, such as Parliament really is, 
narrows its range of action very much, but that is only 
saying that the defect is inherent in the very qualities 
by which the success has been gained. 

Were this the only great quality in Mr. Gladstone 
as a financier, there would be some cause to wonder at 
the excuse he has given for applying to his ni^ance the 
epithets, adventurous and crotchety. It is a remark¬ 
able alliance with love of subtlety and detail, and with 
abounding activity and‘energy, which has introduced 
into Gladstonian budgets those brilliant devices from 
which common people are apt to revolt. But Mr. 
Gladstone, wjth all his fipundation of commonplaceness 
and steady popular judgment, would yet have been 
very little in finance without his love of detail and 
wonderful knowledge of expedients. To a very large 
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extent this only means that he has the enthumsm of 
his occupation. People succeed in nothing unless they 
give their days and nights to it, and Mr. Gladstone 
has given to finance the sweat and toil of many years 
of his life. By dint of much study he has acquired a 
genuine love of the niceties of the malt tax credits, the 
alcoholic test in the wine duties, the effect of an extra 
Sunday in a year diminishing, and an extra day in 
leap year increasing, the amount of revenue, and the 
infinitely complex problems which are bound up with 
sugar. He had a real intellectual pleasure in inventing 
and explaining that intricate operation B in the Ter¬ 
minable Annuities Bill of three years ago. The singu¬ 
larity is, that people rather like in him an exposition 
of minute detail which hardly another financier could 
make tolerable. The net result is, that he is what may 
be termed in finance—never without resource at 
any crisis. The abundance of expedients, and his 
audacity, have damaged him in the past, but would 
hardly have done -'f' if full justice had been done to 
the solid qualities in which, after all, they had their root. 

Mr. Gladstone, nevertheless, has committed many 
financial sins. Trying so many ingenious schemes, he 
could not but fail in some; as he failed with the plan 
for converting the debt, and so reducing the interest, 
in his budget of 1853, and as he failed on a smaller 
scale with the stamp on shipping forms, which he ex¬ 
pected to parallel his successful penny stamp on receipts. 
Perhaps, too, he owes to the want of pliancy in his 
nature « certain capacity of provoking and stimulating 
oppositton. The proposal to tax the charities in 1863 
was pushed on with too much haste and vehemence; 
not even Mr. Gladstone could bring all the world to 
sea at once the force of that togic by which the conclu¬ 
sion in his, own mind was slowlj built up. On one 
occasion, too—in i860—his haste and veheirysnce led 
•him to make arrangetgjents Vhich would have landed 
h’m in a huge deficit, and possibly damaged irretriev¬ 
ably his financial repute. The primary duty pf finan- 
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ciers, though it has been dwarfed by other considera¬ 
tions, cannot wholly sink into abeyance, and a great 
gulf between expenditure and income would not have 
been forgiven. In fairness, however, it must be allowed, 
Mr. Gladstone was at least conscious of the risk, and 
was only more passionately bent than others on the 
remissions he was effecting. As we could hardly have 
had the work done at all without him, the error is com¬ 
paratively venial. It is, perhaps, a graver fault that on 
the question of expenditure his teaching and preaching 
have been too one-sided. He has taken a somewhat 
narrow view, with the obstinacy of his nature, and harped 
upon that—very effectively, no doubt, but not with the 
effect a fuller exposition would have had. It is not the 
whole truth about expenditure that it is to be dis¬ 
cussed as a natural evil, which financiers must league 
themselves with such allies as they can get to keep 
under. Nor can any certain measure of expenditure 
be found in a comparison-between one period and 
another. In addition to what he has done, beyond 
pointing out the importance of 4 i nation setting a scale 
for itself, and comparing always the price it pays in 
taxation with what it gets in money spent, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone would have done well to examine directly the 
services to which the money is applied. The exposure 
of inefficiency and waste, of the multitude of useless 
objects which are sought after, would have been worth 
a great many speeches in the air, which left behind a 
vague doubt whether there was not something right on 
the other side—whether, with all its inconvt.iiences, 
the high expenditure had not some excuse. • Direct 
teaching by the highest financial authorities on the 
principles of military and naval expenditure is really a 
good deal required; and "Mr. Gladstone, if some crkics 
are right, might only too easily have sho,wn how all 
the efficiency talked of, or even more read efficiency, 
might have been gained it le^ cost. 

Imperfect as this survey has been, it may not be 
impossible to derive from it some clue to the future. 
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The general features of the situation, it will be evident, 
are substantially the same. If we have no longer to do 
with the extension of a free-trade policy, our revenue 
being derived from no protective duties, and our tariff 
being so contrived as to yield a large revenue with the 
least possible injury to trade, and the least trouble to 
the taxpayer, we have still the main condition of all— 
the rapid increase in the national wealth and the elasti¬ 
city of the revenue. The present temporary arrest of our 
progress—if, indeed, there has been any real arrest— 
does not alter the general set of the current, which be¬ 
gins once more to flow in the old direction. We may 
fairly count on the revival of prosperity for an indefinite 
period to come, just because labour grows daily more 
intelligent and effective, and mechanical agencies are 
continually multiplied. A financier may safely count on 
a return to nearly the old average of ^1,7 50,000 increase 
in the year. Such a fact must furnish ever-new oppor¬ 
tunities of great budgets, and would have furnished an 
opportunity two yeaio since had there been any one to 
seize it, or had the country not been occupied with 
other matters. The opportunity may at once be made 
by reducing expenditure to the level at which it stood 
when that opportunity arose, and trusting to the im¬ 
mediate revival of the revenue. But without any such 
effort—by merely keeping things as they are, or re¬ 
ducing a very little—any Government may easily have 
the chancu of continuing the work. Is it worth con¬ 
tinuing? or are there any counter-schemes to make the 
finance df the new period altogether novel? 

Lookihg at the past, there is hardly ^ doubt as to 
what the action of financiers should be, or as to the 
line of action Mr. Gladstone wouM recommend. There 
is ssll much in a financier’s powef towards amelior¬ 
ating the lot of the masses. The duty on corn, the 
taxes on locomotion, not i few, of the stamp dudes, the 
fife insurance tax, the ifea and sugar duties, are ^1 
but dens whose abolition would benefit the country, 
and for th^ most part put. money directly iifto the 
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pockets of the poor.* So long as taxes of this kind re¬ 
main, and the wealth of the country grows as it has 
done, it will be the business of financiers to give 
people the benefit of the facts. That taxation may 
rapidly be made much less burdensome than it is should 
be the guide of their action. The objection may be 
urged that people would really gain more by a more 
judicious expenditure—as on education and other 
things which are now starved. But sudden expendi¬ 
ture on a large scale, even for the best of objects, is 
not likely to be productive—is not likely in this country 
to be tried; so that finance ministers may remain at 
ease notwithstanding this contingency. They need 
not apprehend any expense to swamp their budgets if 
there is any decent management, procuring for the 
country all the real benefit it can gain. The most ex¬ 
travagant could hardly pretend that the new things 
wanted will cost the country an increasing amount of 
nearly /2,000,000 a year, which would be necessary 
to keep pace with the increa^ng growth of revenue. 
Others, however, will say that attention should exclu¬ 
sively be given, for a long time to com;, to the diminu¬ 
tion of the debt. But this purpose ought surely to be 
compatible with very large remissions of taxation, as 
it was, in point of fact, during Mr. Gladstone’s last 
period. To divide the work would be a very fair 
arrangement, applying equal sums to the remission of 
taxation and the reduction of debt—an arrangement 
which has this advantage, that every diminution of the 
debt lessens the annual charge* and so incTfeases the 
surpluses tliat future Chancellors of the E!cchequer 
may expect to give away. How much may be done 
in this direction is perhaps not well understood. But 
two facts may set* it in a proper light. One is*that 

• 

' Th# taxes here referred to wer^almost all abolished a few years 
after 1869, tea being the principal ^ception. The rei!npo«tion.of 
the com and sugar duties in late years and the repeal of the com 
duty after existing for one year only need not be more than mffli- 
tioned m this place. 
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during the last fifty years the capital of the debt has 
been reduced by 100,000,000. During the next fifty, 
if we only have a similar period of broken peace, we 
should, if we do as well as the last two generations, re¬ 
duce the debt by /’300,000,000. Our taxable income 
is three times greater than it was in 1815, and we 
should be capable of thrice the effort. The other fact 
is, what might have been during the last sixteen years 
if the growth of expenditure had been checked with 
firmer hand. Long before this the free breakfast-table, 
which Mr. Bright has imagined, might have been en¬ 
joyed, and the capital of the debt still farther reduced. 
If we choose to stand still, and devote all our surpluses 
with accumulations to paying off debt, we might ac¬ 
complish as much in the next ten as we have done in 
the last fifty years. Of course, all this must be written 
barring accidents, but it proves the measure of the 
nation’s ability; and, much as may be allowed before¬ 
hand for accidents, it is hardly wise to forget a high 
aim altogether, merely because an undefined worst 
may happen. The facts show, however, that even a 
great disaster—a war on the largest scale—might 
occur without arresting for a long time the work of 
linancial reform. It is surely, then, the more allowable 
to look forward to a better future for our masses, for 
better conditions of existence so far as the State can 
make them better, than these now enjoy. Not only 
might there be a free breakfast-table, but, better still, 
it should be possible^ in a very near future to make 
England a free port, except for spirits^and tobacco, 
without “entertaining any grand scheme ol' direct taxa¬ 
tion. Of course so much will not be done without 
raising the question of equalizing •taxation upon the 
various classes of the community*-a question which 
the working*classes will not lose by having raised; but 
if it is possible to do sa mugh, the worst difficulties 
o’f the question qiay bfe evaded. With the incoi^e 
tax at a vanishing point, if not quite abolished, the 
richest classes could hardly complain of othei% gain- 
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ing rather more than they do by the wholesale remis¬ 
sions of taxation which common prosperity has made 
possible. 

Of course the financial work of the next few years 
will include much more than this. The succession duty 
may be further extended, the charities taxed, and many 
more expedients tried. There are points without number 
for financial ingenuity, and in a Government of his 
own, Mr. Gladstone may be expected to aid with all 
the suggestions his experience and study have fur¬ 
nished. Above all is the question of extending the 
principle which has been called in to sanction the pur¬ 
chase of the telegraphs. Here, too, much might be said 
to show how well disposed Mr. Gladstone will be to 
venture farther in this direction—to acquire the rail¬ 
way monopoly, and work it for the benefit of the whole 
community.^ This will be the introduction of some 
novelty in finance, as the State may lose or gain, finan¬ 
cially, by the experiment, though the community can 
only gain; but it does not seriously affect the prospect 
of direct financial benefit through the continuance of 
the work of reform in its recent groove.—[1869.] 

' How far the country has ever been from any measure like the 
purchase of the railways by the State, which was at one time so 
popular, need not now be pointed out. I should not myself be so 
decidedly in favour of such a scheme as I once was, but the present 
state of the railway question is as unsatisfactory as it ever was, and 
either purchase or an analogous measure must be held to be still on 
the cards. I leave the sentence in the text as I wrote it as an indica¬ 
tion of opinion at the time. Of course no reference's made to 
Mr. Gladstone’s worK as Chancellor of the Exchequer at later periods 
when he was also Prime Minister, long after the date when this essay 
was written. But there was nothing special in the later finance, in 
comparison with what was accomplished in the earlier period. 
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TAXES ON LAND.* 

A CURIOUS and instructive collision has just 
occurred between a bold and comprehensive pro¬ 
ject in the application of political economy, and one of 
those traditional cries’in English politics which origin¬ 
ate in some class interest, or in circumstances quite 
different from those which now exist, and yet colour 
strangely the discussion of practical reforms. I refer to 
the proposals of the Land Tenure Reform Association 
on the one side, and the agitation against local rates, or 
rather against the b "-dens on land, on the other. There 
could not be a wider divergence of ideas and aims than 
what is here discovered. The Association addresses 
itself directly to one of the gravest questions which can 
come before an old and crowded community—the ques¬ 
tion, namely, how the ownership and occupation of its 
narrow area should be regulated. It challenges the 
complete applicability here of the rule of absolute 
ownership which is found expedient as regards other 
property, and proposes, among other restrictions, that 
individqfils who are allowed to have exclusive posses¬ 
sion of aay part of the national soil shouW be specially 
taxed. In this way, it is argued, the whole community 
may benefit in some degree from the competition which 
is injgvitable when a large populatio*n is crowded into 
narrow room. The proposal has at least the merit of 
(.oniing down from philosophy to practice, anc^ raises 
io a suitable manner a qy^sticm of the firet importance 
ill a democratic society, where the political power is in 

Written|n 1871. 

*53 
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the hands of misses who are not the possessors of the 
soil. The opposing cry—that the possessors of land, or 
that land itself, are already unjustly burdened—is of a 
very different kind. It has long occupied a principal 
place in the party politics of England, though perhaps 
it was never louder or more persistent than it is now. 
But it is based upon no great principle. Apparently it 
began when all taxation was heavy, and when the 
possessors of land, from their political influence, had a 
peculiar power of making themselves heard; and it 
has descended to our own day, partly from habit and 
partly from keen self-interest, the promised gain to a 
class from any material change being, as we shall see, 
very great. But whatever its history, it springs evid¬ 
ently from the lowest practical side of politics—the 
exact opposite of the rival agitation. In discussing, as 
I now propose to do, the question on which this colli¬ 
sion of opinion occurs, it will probably be useful to 
keep in mind the contrast'which is here presented. 
Some good may be done by fringing scientific prin¬ 
ciples to bear on the traditional cry against rates, and 
by confronting the philosophical principles of Mr. Mill, 
and of the Association whose programme he expounds, 
with the practical facts and difficulties of English 
finance. 


I. 

It will be convenient to examine, first, the traditional, 
cry. While a good deal has been said and written on 
the economic theory by which the proposals of the 
Association are supported, the means of reducing it to 
practice have only been discussed in the most general 
terms. If we begin with a question in the practice of 
English taxation ii\this matter, we shall obtain a^lear 
view of the field to which the theory must be applied 
On thefother hand, the iijdigqnous discussion, as it may 
bf termed, is most confused; and progress will Iw 
difficult-till the confusion is cleared up. 

Thetonfusion is at the vfry beginning. It is difficult. 
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to get an exact statement of the grievance of which so 
much is made. The common mode of speech is some¬ 
thing like this:—that land, or real property, has to bear 
more burdens, in proportion to its valu^ than any 
other kind of property. Lord Salisbury, Sir Massey 
Lopes, and a hundred others, have rung the changes 
on this theme during the last few months; and I have 
read not a few laborious estimates of the personal 
property in the country, and the burdens upon it, got 
up for comparison with the more accurately ascertained 
facts as to real property and its burdens. But what is 
meant by real property bearing burdens is found on 
examination to be far from clear. The case is some¬ 
times argued as if the burdens were in the nature of an 
income tax upon the owners of property, and the rate 
of the tax is contrasted with the rate which falls on 
incomes from personal property, or on incomes which 
are not from property at all; but at other times there 
is evidently some vague notion that property, as such, 
should be equally taxed, and that the rule is broken in 
the case of land. Confused as the statement is, we must 
take it as it comes, and inquire into the principles it 

assumes. . 

Whichever alternative we take, it must strike everj 
student of finance that the principle laid down does no' 
make out the case, even if the facts are as supposed 
In either case it is a misapplication of the real doctnm 
of equality in taxation which political economy lay: 
down. Taking the first alternative, that it is the owner: 
of real'property who’ pay a larger income tax thai 
others, it is no doubt true that each taxpayer shouli 
contribute according to his ability; but it would no 
follow that a special income tax on a certain class wouli 
offeria against the maxim. If this yere so our presen 
income tax would be grossly unjust, for the masses c 
incomes are exempt. TJieoi;etically, however it i 
obviously quite possible that to produce the final resuj 
it luay be necessary to tax some sort of incomes excli 
sively, or more than any other sort. Say, for in%tanc( 
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in a country where a large part of the taxation is raised 
by duties on articles of general consumption, and is 
therefore borne by the masses of the people, and another 
large part by an income tax which in conjunction with 
the other taxes falls with peculiar weight on the lower 
middle class—clearly, in such a community there might 
be some reason for a third set of taxes designed to fall 
on the classes more or less exempt from the other two 
branches of taxation. And if these classes possessed 
almost exclusively some special kind of property, a tax 
on that property, supposing it could be made to fall on 
its owners, would be the very thing to redress an exist¬ 
ing inequality. I am only supposing a hypothetical case; 
but it is enough to show that inequality of burdens on 
different kinds of property is no part of the theory of 
taxation. 

If we take the other alternative, which makes no 
assumption that taxes upon a particular sort of property 
fall upon the incomes of the owners, the theory of the 
grievance will even appear ab.su»d. How can it be sup¬ 
posed that there is any principle of political economy, 
when one sort of property is taxed, .-equiring all pro¬ 
perty to be taxed alike? Ex hypothesis the ultimate 
incidence of the tax is not upon the owners of it, and 
before deciding to tax all property equally it would be 
necessary for a legislator both to weigh the immediate 
effects of his measures and the object he wishes to 
.arrive at. In point of fact, the considerations which 
induce a legislator to impose or r.etain special taxes on 
property will^ induce him to tax some kind^and let 
others be exempt. As with taxes on the profits of a 
particular trade, with which a tax on property may be 
classed, his object will either be to impose some charge 
on the general consumer, in which case the tax wifi fall 
to be dealt with as one of the many taxes t>n consump- 
ti0n,-or he will select some trade in which the limita¬ 
tion of the area of profit—the lax not being charged to 
the consumer—will produce the minimurti of incon- 
veriienSe to the whole compunity. The particular tax 
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will not be unjust perse, but its injustice will be deter¬ 
mined by the nature of its ultimate incidence, and the 
extent of its hindrance to business as compared with 
other taxes. Such considerations have hardly been 
touched on by those who complain of unequal taxes on 
property, but they are essential to the question when 
the so-called burdens on property are not of the nature 
of an income tax upon its owners. 

What has been said may be enough to prove the 
great imperfections in the statement of the grievance 
under discussion. It may be useful to note, however, 
that in the actual circumstances of England, on the 
principles suggested, there is a violent presumption in 
favour of existing taxes on property or profits. They 
are not likely to be objectionable on any of the grounds 
suggested. The reason is that they are the last of a 
heavy burden of a similar kind, and the fact that they 
are the last is so far a proof that they have been dis¬ 
tributed—that if the persons who pay them suffered 
at one time, they have long since been compensated. 
Any long-continuing tax on profits tends to adjust it¬ 
self, but in the case of England during the last thirty 
years the adjustment has been favoured by the remark¬ 
able growth of the country under the stimulus of the 
removal of other taxes. The limitation of the profit 
area caused by the tax has been more than made up by 
the genera! progress. Unless, then, there is some over¬ 
whelming objection, or some greater good to the whole 
community would resirit, such as comes, for instance, 
from a lasger reduction of Customs dutiSs, it would 
even be inequitable to remove these old taxes. To do 
so would be simply to make a pfesent of a capital sum 
to th^ followers of some particular industry or the 
ow.ners of some particular property. They have already 
shared to the full in the general prosperity of the^:om- 
miyiity caused by the ligl^*enin|; of taxation, and now 
they would obtain in addition the capital value of the* 
tax which they do not really pay, since its burdeft has 
been transferted. 
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There can be no objection, besides, to special taxes 
on real property, on the ground of their hindrance to 
trade. Land-owning is so simple a business, that it is 
divorced from the very notion of trade, and considered 
a special occupation for trustees and widows and 
orphans. So simple a business can hardly be checked 
by a few plain conditions. The objection of hindrance 
to trade is also compensated by the consideration that 
the business itself is in the nature of a monopoly. The 
abolition of brewers’ licences was objected to for this 
among other reasons, that the business had become 
practically a monopoly in a few hands; to abolish the 
licences would have been to put money in the pockets 
of a few without any real chance of its reaching the 
public. The passenger duty on railways is defended 
for a similar reason. The duty, it is said, is only a way 
by which the State reserves to itself the share of a 
monopoly. This may be wrong as regards railways, 
but the principle of the reasoning is obviously sound. 
Now land-owning is, beyond ^11 other callings, in the 
nature of a monopoly. The whole quantity in a par¬ 
ticular country cannot be increased, and there are be¬ 
sides hundreds of specially favoured spots. As regards 
land, therefore, that condition exists in the highest de¬ 
gree of force, which makes it probable that any abolition 
of a tax on profits would not benefit the community. 

We are thus a long way from the proposition so 
confidently assumed, that all property should be taxed 
alike. There are many questions affecting the regula¬ 
tion of special taxes on property of a very different 
order. We may look, then, at the particular taxes which 
form the gravamen of fhe complaint, and see what por¬ 
tion, if any, offen(| against the true principle of equality 
in taxation, by pressing unduly on some classes of in¬ 
come, and which of them, on other grounds, are liable 
to objection*. . 

The maximum taxation which can form the subject 
of this inquiry appears to be, from Mr. Goschen’s re¬ 
cent report: 
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Stamp duties on deeds.;^i|033>ooo 

Probate and succession duties .... 715,000 

Land tax.1,082,000 

House tax.1,062,000 

Rates.16,783,000 


Total . . . ;£2 o,675,000 

Besides these there is the income-tax, which the 
owners of real property pay like all others; but this is 
not an exceptional impost on income, and the only 
question here is of exceptional burdens. 

The total of taxation affecting real property looks 
very formidable. In fact, it is nearly one-third of the 
entire taxation of the country, imperial and local, and 
amounts to a charge of about 35. per pound on the 
estimated annual value of the property in the country.^ 
But the moment we examine the items, we find how 
little reason there is to suppose that the burden is of 
the nature of an income tax on the owners of real pro¬ 
perty, or that any part is of such a nature as to raise 
an overwhelming objection against it. 

1. The stamp duties on deeds may very well be left 
out. The heaviest of them is a half per cent, ad valorem 
charge on the sale of property, a charge which is 
borne by many kinds of other property as well; and 
even a half per cent, charge is a hardly perceptible tax. 
It is sunk in charges of much greater magnitude, which 
always take place at sales. In any case, the incidence 
of stamp duties is so peculiar, that it cannot be said to 
affect a jtlass so much as individuals erf a class, and 
these unevenly amongst each other, in comparison with 
the amount of the duties. Where they are not defens¬ 
ible as a minute charge on transactions, like the receipt 
and cheque stamps, as I think thiy may perhaps be 
now in the base of real property, though it was not 
always so, there would a Case for their reduction, 
so as to make them mi&ute enough for the purpos%. 
In that case they would cease to be taxes which could 
‘ Vij., ;£i4%,ooo,dbo. 
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be set off against others in a question of comparative 
taxation. It would be a mistake, however, in the mean¬ 
time, to make their existence a ground for interfering 
with some other impost. 

2. The probate and succession duties appear to me 
also to be a tax sui generis, with which no others pro¬ 
perly come into comparison. I have to discuss them 
afterwards; but the distinguishing peculiarity is ap¬ 
parent. They are charges upon a very special extension 
of the ordinary rights of property, its bequest or descent 
after death—an extension which necessitates the direct 
intervention of the State; and as such, the burden 
which they constitute cannot properly be weighed with 
burdens of a different nature. If it is discussed as a 
charge upon a particular description of property, the 
difficulty at once arises that it is most unequal and 
severe. Some owners escape with hardly a charge, 
while others, who own no ifiore, have much to pay. 
The only plea by which it can be defended, therefore, 
is that the Acts in respect of ^hich it is levied—the 
authorizations given by the State to the transmission 
of property from the dead to the living—furnish occa¬ 
sion for a wholly exceptional charge. In any case, so 
far as the probate and succession duties are a tax upon 
real property generally, it will not be denied that they 
are more moderate than the corresponding imposts 
upon other property and its owners. 

3. The land tax, which is next on the list, should 
equally cause but little controversy. It is persistently 
claimed as a lAirden upon land or landowners;.but this 
will not bear scrutiny when we inquire out of whose 
income the tax is paid, or what way it causes pressure, 
so that its reduction or abolition would be a benefit to 
the community. As a fixed charge upon land for 
generations, it is now past all controversy a rent-charge. 
In many instances it has long'jince been redeemed, the 
property having subsequently changed hands; in others, 
inheritsrs of property have acquired it under the burden, 
and^have calculated their kicomf minus thfc tax, while 
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purchasers, in buying, invariably allow for it. T0 reduce 
It now would be to present the landowners of England 
with a capital sum of nearly £, 30,000,000. Their estate^ 
relieved of the burden, would become at once so much 
more valuable, and if they did not sell, they would 
pocket an additional income which they never inherited 

or paid for. ., 

There remain the house duty and the rates still a 
formidable amount, if they are considered to fall on the 
incomes of real property owners, or as forming an 
objectionable tax on profits, notwithstanding that the 
burden is shifted to the consumer. We may class them 
shortly as rates, the only difference being that the house 
duty is a fixed rate limited to certain descriptions of 
property, whereas the rates apply more or less to all 
real property, though in fluctuating proportions. But 
what is the incidence of these rates ? Are they, in the 
first place, an income tax on the owners of real property ? 
There is one very short answer to this question. If 
they were an intone tax there is none more out¬ 
rageously unjust. Most properties, we are told, are 
incumbered, often heavily incumbered, and the re¬ 
siduary owner, as we may call him, the man who would 
benefit by a reduction of the rates, has often but a 
barren Interest. Measuring the rates with his income 
from the property, they might be ten or fifteen shillings 
in the pound. Is it possible to believe that the owners 
of real property are subjected to any such income tax. 
The inecjuality in itself suggests that the incidence of 
the tax is different—that the burden is on the property 
and ndt on the individuals who have itfcomes from it. 

The question remains, however, whether the ’'^^es 
are on other grounds objection?ble. And here it should 
be floticed that it is by no means ipianimously admitted 
that they are burdens on the profits of land-owning a1 
all. A large party maintains that to no inconsiderable 
•extent they really are passed on to the*consumers-—in 
the country districts, farmers, who pass it on as a 
duction from their farming profits; and in towns, the 
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class of occupiers, who both pay it and ultimately bear 
k. But granting that this transference does not take 
place to any material extent—a view, I am willing to 
admit, which I am disposed to agree with—granting 
that in consequence the whole or most of the charge 
falls on the profits of owners, are the circumstances 
such that they have any cause for complaint? The 
answer is that in the lowest view the business is one 
which has increased enormously, stimulated by other 
changes in taxation, and that being a monopoly, as land¬ 
owning confessedly is, the magnitude of the charjge, 
even if it has been an increasing one, makes nothing 
against its propriety. Look only for a moment at what 
the increase of business has been. In 1815 the annual 
value of real property—in other words, the annual 
return of the business—was /53,000,000; in 1853 it 
was ^85,000,000; in 1868 it was ;^i 43,000,000.' At 
the same time the rates have barely doubled in the last 
thirty years, and have not doubled if we take an earlier 
date for comparison.^ ^ 

The improvement it may be said has arisen through 
the investment of capital, but this statement cuts two 
ways. If it means anything at all, it would mean that 
the charge upon the profits of the business checks in¬ 
vestment, but nothing of the sort is alleged. The fact 
that investment has continued is thus a proof that the 
burden, whatever it is, has still left a large enough 
margin of profit to induce a resort to this species of 
business. It .is certain, however, that a large part of 
the improvement is due to the increasing value Df ad¬ 
vantageous site's, an unearned increase of value^uch as 
Mr. Mill speaks of, and therefore a kind of profit which 
the State may restrict with least harm. The increase 
of the annual value oi house property in the coufftry 


' In 1884 it was ;^^i93,ooo,ooo, and in igoi-s, the latest year 
before me, ;£238,obo,ooo. , 

“•Rates increased from ;£2o,ooo,ooo to ;^3i,ooo,ooo between 
1868 and 1883. In the latest year, igoo-i, they were (England and 
Wales only) ;£43,ooo,ooo. 
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since 1815 has been £^^,000,000, or 356 per cent, 
although the population has barely doubled. If we 
estimate that only a fifth of this amount is for extra 
ground rents—that is, rentals in excess of the value of 
the area occupied for agricultural purposes—we shall 
probably be far under the mark. And this is not the 
only unearned increase of value. Against the large 
amount of rates therefore is to be set an unearned in¬ 
crease of value which altogether will be of equal amount, 
and double, perhaps treble, what the increase of rates 
has been. 

Nor does the case as to profit end here. The increase 
of rental value does not measure the actual increase of 
profit with which the rating-charge should be compared. 
It is probably the case that as respects the bulk of 
property in area, the increase of rental measures the 
whole increase of value; but there is one kind of pro¬ 
perty, that in the suburbs of large towns .aot taken up 
for building, extending in the case of London in all 
directions but tne cast over an area of about eighty 
miles diameter, where the increase of rental is no 
measure at all of the increased value. The position of 
the property is in effect discounted, and it is no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that its real selling value is now 
double what it would have been ten or fifteen years 
ago upon the same rental. It would be useless to put 
any figure estimate upon this increase of value, but it 
must bt remembered as a set-off against “ increasing ” 
rates. 

The question might well be left upon these broad 
facts, and these general principles stattd, but there are 
Jther facts about the rates which affect the question of 
:he business profits on which they are a charge. When 
woflook into them we discover that the increase has 
Deeii far from uniform geographffcally, or in respect of 
[he class of property affected. The increaje has in 
Fact been confined to that tlass of property in which 
the investment of capftal has taken place to the lai^est 
extent, while as respects the remainder of thej)roperty. 
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there has either been a diminution of the burden or no 
material increase. The inference is, that while the 
rates where they have increased have not checked in¬ 
vestment, there is an immense mass of property which 
has augmented in value without any proportionate 
charge upon its profits. The facts speak for them¬ 
selves. First of all, of the above sum of .^i6,783,000 
of rates proper,' there are upwards of ^4,000,000 of 
comparatively recent rates which not only form a 
charge upon the property in which the investment of 
capital has taken place, but were mainly intended for 
the improvement of that property. The remainder, 
12,689,000, is very little more in amount than similar 
rates have been during the present century, and the 
rate per pound is less. 


In 1817 the rates were ;^io,ooo,ooo, or per £ p. lold. 


1826 

»> 

9,500,000, „ 

3r. U. 

1841 


8,000,000, „ 

2S. "id. 

1852 


8,700,000, „ 

12,689,000, „ 

2i. 7/f. 

1868 

V 

2f. 6 jd 


Thus, as respects a large pa/t of the real property 
in the country, it is incorrect, strictly speaking, to talk 
of the increase of rates.^ 

The second fact is, that at a time when real property 
was different in its constituents from what it is now, 
there was an enormous diminution of the burden, pre¬ 
cedent to the subsequent rise in proportion to the value. 


In 1826—The rates were.;^9i5oo,ooo 

House duty.1,182,000 

Window duty. 1,167,000 


j^^ii,849,oI)o 


In 1843—The rates were.;£8,ooo,ooo 

House ddty . '. Nil. 

Window doty.1,436,000 


^9,436,000 

-1 

' This is for England and Wales only. 

" This is^till true, although rates (for England and Wales only) are 
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showing an actual diminution of about ;^2,5oo,ooo, 
representing a capital sum of about ;^75,ooo,ooo in the 
charges upon the property then existing—a burden 
which has never since been reimposed, as the rates, 
including house duty, have only risen in proportion 
with the augmentation of rent. The relief to the old 
property has been permanent. 

It is thus evident, that while so much has been heard 
of the increase of rates, the actual fact is entirely 
different. The increase, such as it was, has been 
limited in extent, and conceals an actual diminution 
in the amounts levied upon part of the property which 
has since never been made good. To complete the 
statement, we need only ask ourselves what the effect 
would be of any such reduction of rates as the prin¬ 
ciples of the anti-rate agitators point to. Consequences 
are very often a test of principles, the logical result 
proving the groundlessness of the plea. And this 
appears to be the case in the present matter. Grant 
that certain rates’ are thrown on the Consolidated 
Fund, as the most eager reasoners of the party con¬ 
tend, or that they are reduced one half, which would 
be the effect of throwing them rateably on all the 
.schedules of the income tax, what would be the result? 
It is not difficult to see that in the former case some 
people would have £, 11,000,000 a-year, and in the latter 
case ,^5,500,000 a-year more than they had before. 
Possibly it would not all go to the so-called owners of 
property, for the occupiers would gain where they are 
dealt with on tenant-fight principles; but it may be 
treated pmctically as a bonus to owners, Snd, as such, 
it is of magnificent dimensions. In the one case, at 
thirty years’ purchase only, it represents a capital of 
;^330,«oo,ooo, and in the other of hfilf that amount— 
all to be transferred to a single class by a few lines in 

now about ;^43,ooo,ooo annually,atfcve stated (see note, p. 262). 
Tl'e bulk of the increase has beAi in improvement rates. 

‘ v iz., poor and police rates, amounting to about ;£n,ooo,ooo. 
[£18,000,000 in England and Wales in 1900-1.] 
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an Act of Parliament! To state such a result is to 
make the argument absurd. Unless it is to be con¬ 
tended that the State keeps out of the pockets of the 
class some j^300,000,000 which they ought to have 
now, there is no call to give the money. And if the 
State inflicts such a wrong, the sooner it pays back 
what it has exacted, with interest, the better. 


II. 

Having thus examined the case against existing 
burdens on land, 1 turn to the second part of my sub¬ 
ject—the claims urged by the Land Tenure Reform 
Association for securing to the State a share of the 
unearned increase of value. The inquiry, however, 
should have prepared the way for looking at the ques¬ 
tion from the Association’s point of view. It has been 
seen that upon the general theory of taxation special 
burdens on this particular'description of property are 
not unreasonable, that they are not without analogy in 
taxes upon trade profits, whfth no one thinks of alter¬ 
ing on the ground that “other property” escapes the 
burden, or that they are a special income tax on the 
people in the trade. It has also been shown that, if 
taxes on profits are justifiable in any case, the circum¬ 
stances of land-owning are such as to reduce the hard¬ 
ship of the owners to a minimum when their profits are 
taxed. The business is a monopoly, and simple in the 
highest degree, and nowhere else can be found more 
favouring conditions for a tax’ upon profits.- We are 
thus prepared for the inquiry, whether so peculiar a 
business could not be made to bear a larger burden; 
and for the theory of the Association, that while it is 
only on grounds gf expediency the State permits in¬ 
dividual property in land at all, there is no reason of 
expediency against its limiting that right of individual 
property by*a large reservdijon in its own favour..If 
there is any reason in this theory at-all, the facts stated 
will have suggested the magnitude of the value in which 
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the State may claim a share. The augmenting value, 
on which it is urged the State would have had the first 
claim under a proper financial system, must have 
amounted, in the last thirty years, to hundreds of 
millions sterling. 

Now in theory, so far as I can see, there is absolutely 
nothing to be urged, and nothing has, in fact, been 
urged, against the principle of the Association. The 
soil of the nation is primarily the property of the whole 
nation—the common inheritance of all, regarding which 
the State, according to its lights, cannot help laying 
down rules from time to time for the common advant¬ 
age. There is no other final authority, and if the action 
of that authority is to be limited by so-called rights, if 
on cause shown it may not destine the whole land, or 
any part of it, to any use it pleases, then we have this 
anomaly—that the most vital necessity of national 
existence is to be held, not under the direction of the 
State, but subject to some arbitrary limitations in 
favour of individuals or classes, based on a superstition 
of right. In point of fact, as well as theory, no such 
limitation has ever been admitted by English law. 
Year after year the national Parliament exercises in 
innumerable cases the right of diverting some part of 
the “ common inheritance ” from one use to another. 
If it so acts in part and detail, it has clearly a right to 
take a wider range and exercise its discretion upon the 
whole or a large part of the soil of the country. The 
only question would be whether the particular regula¬ 
tions or uses proposed to it are wise. 

And whatever regulations may be objected to, it 
seems to me that, assuming private property in land to 
be retained as the rule, the impo6i*-ion.of special charges 
on it, Which will be in the nature of mining royalties, 
or a reserved cent-charge, or like the casualties under 
feudal tenures, will be about as jnnocent a way of'limit¬ 
ing the privilege, interfering as little as possible with 
the individual enjoyment as could well be desired. It 
leaves untoqched the right of exclusive possession. 
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which is the main thing coveted, and merely keeps to 
the State a charge, which exactly resembles many other 
charges by which the privilege of absolute possession 
is limited. Of course the mode of the reservation will 
be an important matter; but theoretically there is no 
reason against reserving something. 

It may be added that the more progressive a com¬ 
munity, the more likely it is that any proper reservation 
will be little felt as a burden. By the hypothesis, it is in 
such communities that competition will cause an im¬ 
mense unearned increase of rent and of capital value. 
There will be a large margin for ground rents of every 
description, and the State ground rent will be no more 
felt than the others. So free from hardship v;ill the 
charge in fact be, that just as the commuted tithe rent- 
charge and the land tax are no longer felt as burdens 
by the present possessors of land, the whole charge of 
the State, when it is carefully studied, will be acknow¬ 
ledged as equally light. 

But what form should the charge of the State assume, 
and how much in the present condition of things, as 
respects property, business, and population, should the 
State endeavour to obtain ? Clearly, if the phenomena 
of the last thirty years are about to be repeated—and 
there is a reasonable chance that they will be, for there 
is no sign of check to the growth of population or the 
increase of machinery and inventions—it is much to be 
wished that a better system should, if possible, be at 
work than has hitherto existed for securing to the nation 
a portion of the augmenting value of its soil. The 
problem, hoWver, is excessively difficult, aifd I doubt 
very much whether Mr. Mill’s own suggestion, which 
must be first considered, will be found, as a general 
measure, to answer the purpose. It is in effecfa pro¬ 
posal to go straight to the end in view—‘that the State 
should inquire at prescribed intervals what is the aug¬ 
menting rental of land, an^^make a charge upon the 
owners of some definite portion of that augmentation. 
If there is no increase of rental due to general causes, 
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there will be no increase of tax, and owners who object 
will have the opportunity of surrendering their estate 
on what Mr. Mill’s enemies must admit will be full 
compensation. One objection to this proposal is that 
it is almost wholly novel in European countries, at least 
where the art of taxation has been most carefully 
studied, and is least of all fitted for a country in the 
circumstances of England. Mr. Mill has apparently in 
view the ideal of the foncier taxes on the Continent, 
in which the process is for the State at a certain date 
to impose a lump charge on the whole land of the 
country in proportion to its estimated value, and then 
apportion this charge among the various localities and 
parts of soil in the country, by a carefully arranged 
cadastre. But there is nothing more tedious in fact than 
the completion of a cadastre, or unequal when it is com¬ 
pleted. Even in France, which has set the example in 
these fancier taxes, the new cadastre, which was com¬ 
menced forty years ago, was only completed the other 
day, and while it was being put into operation the 
value of the whole land subject to it was changing. It 
is hardly possible to imagine that even if in England 
we could give that attention to the nice adjustment of 
competing qualities of land or property which could 
alone make the basis of French direct taxes endurable, 
we should be content to await the slow development of 
a pretenti' usly perfect, but really imperfect, cadastre 
for a period of forty years. It is a still more fatal ob¬ 
jection that such taxes do not appear to draw. It is 
officially fstimated in France that the annual value of 
real property has increased sincei82ifrom .^64,000,000 
to f 160,000,000, which is quite comparable with the in- 
creasq,in England. But while'the Ates have risen in 
England from about f 10,000,000 t8 17,000,000, the 
.special landta'xof France hasonlyrisenfrom;^ 11,720,000 
to /12,280,000, including tiie additional^undredths im¬ 
posed for local purposes,^is well as the “principal” qf 
the tax. The special tax of England is thus more 
elastic and •effective than the special tax of France, 
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which is proposed as a model. Besides, if these ob¬ 
jections could be got over, if it could be shown that an 
improved cadastre is easily possible, and is capable of 
frequent renewal, there would remain the objection that 
such a tax, so imposed, might interfere with the enjoy¬ 
ment of private property in an inexpedient manner. It 
would be very difficult to reassure individuals against 
the operations of the tax assessors. Every few years 
they would foresee a demand of an indefinite amount, 
depending on many points of taste and opinion, and 
they would only have the alternative of paying or sur¬ 
rendering their property to the State. Careful as Mr. 
Mill is to suggest safeguards, the essential nature of the 
transaction would be such as to destroy confidence in 
the continuity of private right in some particular plot 
of land. The apprehensions might in the main be un¬ 
founded, but their existence would be a public calamity, 
unless the theory is admitted that the abolition of 
private property would be beneficial, which in some 
localities it might be. 

Turning from this suggestion, I think there is much 
to be said in favour of our prese.nt special taxes on 
land, imperfect as we have shown them to be. They 
have permitted the growth of an immense mass of 
value in the hands of individuals only, and at a very 
recent date there was a sudden reduction of the burden, 
by which a small class received a considerable gain. 
But with all their imperfections they have the merit of 
elasticity. They are set apart fo,r the discharge of cer¬ 
tain branches of expenditure; and, without fluctuating 
so w’idely as to disturb property rights, they may be 
increased materially, and so reserve for the State some 
portion, however *insigftificant it may be, of the aug¬ 
menting value of tproperty. This is no small merit, 
especially when compared with the model of the con¬ 
tinents! land taxes, which jiave no such capacity of 
expansion. It is an additionil convenience that, as tEe 
branches of expenditure which are thrown specially on 
this pfbperty are local, local administration and local 
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taxation can be associated. In this view rates are, in 
fact, a happy English invention, by which different 
and unconnected advantages are obtained in a rough 
practical fashion, and as it is a familiar system we have 
another obvious reason for trying to make the most of 
it. Could not something more be made of it ? It will 
be of some use perhaps if the discussion of the prin¬ 
ciples on which the burden is imposed makes it clear 
that no injustice is now committed—that the support 
of a certain burden of expenditure is a condition of 
the enjoyment of the property which the State may 
properly impose. Every one knows the condition 
beforehand, and as it is quite a calculable one, notwith¬ 
standing the loud talk of the increase of rates, and the 
addition of new rates, there is no inexpediency in it as 
a too heavy restriction on the enjoyment of private 
property in land. But the discussion, I think, may do 
more, and justify the imposition of new charges which 
are convenient for local administration. As the tend¬ 
ency of the functions of local government is to increase, 
and the additional expense has not yet proved com¬ 
mensurate with the increase of the value of property, 
we have a security in the recognition of this principle, 
both of the reservation to the State of a part of that 
value—though, 1 fear, a most inadequate part—and for 
the safety of private property against any great dis¬ 
turbance. If I might venture to make a suggestion, 
there is one new charge which escapes notice, and 
which might very prpperly be treated as a branch of 
local exgenditure: the army for home ^jefence ought 
to be locally maintained. For many reasons it is im¬ 
portant that a good deal of local management and 
self-gpvernment should be askociaftd with the organi- 
ratiop of our militia and voluntears, and the charges 
might very properly fall on the rates. This would not 
only relieve the Imperial, army estimate^ of aTietero- 
geneous charge, but bf really associating localiti^es 
with the work, would contribute much to the stren^h 
and vitality of our euct-pm n( Hpfpnrp. TViprp ie 
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another way in which something more could be made 
of the present system. Under the haphazard methods 
and want of principle which have hitherto prevailed 
the local rates have gradually been relieved of a large 
portion of the burden which properly falls upon them. 
On one pretext or another, the Imperial Exchequer has 
been drawn on for “grants,” amounting annually in 
England to a million and a quarter, by which the 
growth of the local burden has been retarded—or, in 
other words, the individual landowner has been per¬ 
mitted to retain a larger share than otherwise he would 
retain of the augmenting value of land. Good reasons, 
I think, have been furnished for putting a stop to this 
system, if rates continue to be the form of our especial 
tax. The proper course would now be to institute a 
mode of discontinuing the grants by degrees, accord¬ 
ing to a defined scale, and so reimpose on property a 
burden which it has escaped.^ 

But while the system of rates is preserved and 
amended, as the principal ag^cy for securing to the 
State a share in the national soil, there is another 
mode in which it seems to me a smaller advantage of 
the same sort may be gained, equally without disturb¬ 
ing the security of private property in land. I have 
already referred to the probate and succe.‘;sion duties, 
pointing out the confusion of thought which leads to 
the share of them derived from land being added in 
with taxes of different kinds, so as to present a large 
total of burdens on land. But the rationale of these 
taxes is so important a part of the art of taxadon that, 
even apart from the suggestion I intend making, I may 
be excused from returning to the subject and showing 
how the special nattre ofthese taxes makes it improper 
to classify them with the burdens on property. 

Their distinguishing feature, as has been already 
safd, is*that tl^ey are a cl»rgqfor a special intervention 
of the State—for the authority it gives to the trans¬ 
mission of property from the dead to the living. It is 
' The ^stem, alas, hajbe^nmucl^ extended in recent years. [1903.] 
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common to consider the bequest and descent of pro¬ 
perty as mere extensions of the right of private pro¬ 
perty, but they are not so historically or practically. 
The reasons which make private property expedient 
during life do not apply with the same force to the 
transmission of it at death. It would be difficult to con¬ 
ceive of a large society existing without absolute 
ownership in the fruits of individual industry, but so 
long as people are secure in what they earn themselves 
a very severe strain may be put on the rules for dis¬ 
posing of it at death without endangering the existence 
of society. Instead of the absolute right of bequest 
and the unincumbered descent of property to individuals 
when there is no bequest, being an ordinance of nature 
as of natural right, they are in fact very peculiarly the 
creations of the State, and have been modified in all 
civilized countries to suit its varying policy. For these 
reasons a special tax on successions has an undoubted 
justification. The State being their author, and having, 
strictly speaking, the power and right to absorb them 
altogether, a power which it would be infinitely less in¬ 
expedient to exercise than would be its similar power in 
regard to private property—the special tax becomes 
virtually a charge for a concession which the State 
grants, and which it might conceivably withhold, or at 
least very seriously curtail. Viewed in any other light, 
it appears' o me wholly indefensible, for though it would 
no doubt fall on the payer at a convenient time for 
payment, its pressure on individuals would be most 
unequal, ^nd it would thus offend againat a cardinal 
maxim of taxation. 

Regarding it as a charge ugon a concession how¬ 
ever, \^e may recognize in the Sta!e a capacity for 
varying it which would not exist ib the case of an 
ordinary tax.' It may take into account, in adjusting 
the so-called tax, the whole ^joliey of the law of succes¬ 
sion and bequest, and the hature of the property itself* 
The principles to guide it seem hardly to adnjjt of 
discussion. The tax must noj be sq severe as to check 

L T 
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accumulation, or be severely felt, so as to cause in¬ 
dividual suffering even when accumulation is not 
checked. Subject to these restrictions the State should 
simply take by a succession duty what it can. It follows 
that its charge should be most moderate where the 
transmission resembles most a continuance of the en¬ 
joyment of private property, or is the transmission of 
property which the deceased person has acquired by 
his own industry, and in acquiring which he may be 
supposed to have been influenced by the prospect of 
regulating the succession; and should be most severe 
in the contrary case, where the transmission is to 
strangers, or where the property has been inherited. 
Unless these points are kept in mind the State will 
not be able to levy so large an amount as would other¬ 
wise be possible for it. To make the charge uniform 
would simply be to limit it to the minimum possible in 
those cases where the succession of the dependents of 
a deceased person, whose income dies with them, gives 
the tax the appearance of a^charge not upon inherit¬ 
ance, but impoverishment. It would be quite con¬ 
sistent with the principle of the tax, however, to look 
at the composition of the property bequeathed; to say 
that as the possession of a certain kind of property 
over which the State had primary rights was keenly 
competed for, one condition of its enjoyment should 
be a special liability to taxes on successions. No per¬ 
son could complain, for there are abundant modes of 
investment besides land, and,those who wished to 
have an unsestricted privilege of bequest could invest 
in other property. Even a charge of five per cent., 
however, would probably present no inducement to 
people to keep a^ay from land. It is very selt^m that 
an entire fortune’is thus invested (it would be sheer 
folly JO to invest it), and the total charge’on the succes¬ 
sion, though it is five percent, on a portion of it, might 
•not be much higher than it'is. I need not add thM if 
iher^ is any reason in this view of succession duties, 
the singular arrangement,by which land now pays least 
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of all is more than indefensible; it is a gross neglect 
of the State to secure a due to which it is most fairly 
entitled. The arrangement is another instance of the 
perversity of discussions about the incidence of taxes 
according to the historical method in England. An 
illogical mode of comparison has not only enabled the 
owners of land to secure for themselves an augmenting 
value in which the State might well have had a larger 
share, but has enabled a class which enjoys a valuable 
monopoly to escape payment on its successions of the 
charges which other classes of the community, enjoying 
no monopoly, have to bear. 

After all, it may well be doubted whether by any 
process that would not be worse that the disease, any¬ 
thing but a small fraction of the augmenting value of 
land will ever be secured for the State. At the past rate 
of increase, the real property of England, which is now 
worth about /'150,000,000 a year, will be worth 
;^250,000,000 in another thirty years. And a large 
part of this additional 100,000,000, perhaps the half 
of it or more, will not be owing to any investment of 
capital in improvements, but to increasing monopoly 
value. At the past rate of increase, however, our rates 
will be under ^30,000,000, so that, at the outside, 
there will not be an additional burden of 15,000,000 
to set against an additional value of 100,000,000, 
while muf h of that additional burden will also have 
fallen, not on the property generally, but on the profits 
of the improvements. .There is little hope of touching 
this immense augmentation. But this is hardly a result 
to be rejoiced over by the defenders of private pro¬ 
perty in land. If they were wise in their generation it 
shoult^ be their aim to show lhat the present system, 
besides any indirect advantages tef the community it 
may have, is’also directly beneficial to the State, be¬ 
cause it provides a largp fund for the support of 
nStional charges. Looking forward to the great increa^ 
of value which is inevitable, they should rather^ of all 
others, be anxious to secure a lafge,appropriation to 
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the State, as some compensation to the masses for the 
privilege of exclusive possession which they enjoy. 
The divorce of the people of England from the soil 
would be more, and not less, defensible than it is if it 
could be shown that private property in it was so re¬ 
gulated as to relieve the general taxpayer of his bur¬ 
dens.—[1871.] 



VIII. 

THE TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND.* 

T he House of Commons was occupied on Monday 
and Tuesday with two subjects which are not at 
first sight connected, but between which a real connec¬ 
tion of some interest may in our opinion be established. 
We refer to the debate on Monday on the alleged dis¬ 
proportionate taxation of Ireland, and to the debate on 
Tuesday on Mr. Trevelyan’s motion as to the electoral 
system as far as the question of redistributing seats is 
concerned. These two debates suggest to us that what¬ 
ever difficulties there may be about a redistribution 
of seats within each particular division of the United 
Kingdom, there can be little question of the expediency 
of a redistribution of seats between these divisions 
themselves. The Irish members complain that Ireland 
is unduly taxed, but England and Scotland may com¬ 
plain that Ireland is unduly represented, and use in 
support of their complaint the very arguments as to 
taxation in Ireland which Irish members employ to 
prove that Ireland should pay less to the Imperial 
Exchequer. There ought clearly to be sogie proportion 
between the representation of different communities in 
a common Parliament and the wealth and population 
of these communities; there Is an*unstable political 
equiliWrium wherever the poorer and weaker communi¬ 
ties have a-disproportionate share in dictating the 
general policy, and so voting jhe burdenj which their 
richer and stronger assotlktes have to bear; and as 

‘ Written and published as an article of the “Econoaiist” in 
1876. 
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Ireland now has, and has always had, a larger repre¬ 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament than the propor¬ 
tion of the taxes it paid would give it, the argument 
that it should pay a still less proportion implies that it 
should also be less represented Until lately this argu¬ 
ment was partly counterbalanced by the large propor¬ 
tion of the population of Ireland to that of Great 
Britain, but year by year the claim of Ireland on this 
ground has become weaker, till now it has no existence. 

The facts can be stated very shortly. Ireland sends 
to the Imperial Parliament 105 members out of 658, or 
almost exactly 16 per cent., as compared with 553 
members, or 84 per cent., representing Great Britain. 
As regards taxation, therefore, assuming an exact pro¬ 
portion between it and representation, Ireland would 
not be unjustly burdened if it contributed 16 per cent, 
of the Imperial revenue. But its contributions in 
1874-5, the last year mentioned in the return obtained 
by Mr. Mitchell-Henry for the purpose of the debate, 
were only in the proportion ^f 10.6 per cent. Of a 
total of ;^74,986,397, which was the revenue of 1874-5, 
Great Britain and Ireland contributed as follows: 




Per Cent. 


A! 

of Total. 

Great Britain. . , 

. , 67,016,346 

89.4 

Ireland .... 

• • 7.970.051 

10.6 

Total . . 

• 74.986,397 

100.0 


The inhabitants of Great Britain may surely,ask with 
some fairness that there shall be no complaints of Irish 
taxation until Ireland pays taxes in some more exact 
proportion to the 'number of representatives itjias— 
that is, 16 per cent., instead of 10.6 per cent., of the 
total Imperial revenue. If it did so its'contribution 
would have‘been in <874-5, .^7)97C',ooo, but 

1,998,000, or 50 per cent.*more. 

We/ear it would be hopeless to tax Ireland in pro¬ 
portion to its preynt,representation, but the inequality 
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could be redressed by reducing the representation. In* 
that case Ireland would only elect 10.6 per cent, of the 
members of Parliament, instead of 16 per cent., or 70 
members instead of 105. And matters would be still 
worse for Ireland in this respect if the Irish members 
had their way, and Irish taxation were reduced as they 
say it should be. Great Britain, we are told, would pay 
^^200,000,000 if it were taxed as Ireland is. In other 
words. Great Britain is affirmed to be twenty-five times 
richer than Ireland. But if representation were to be 
adjusted accordingly, Ireland would only elect i-25th 
of the members of the Imperial Parliament, or 26 in¬ 
stead of 105. As far as it goes, this argument for 
diminished taxation is also an argument for enormously 
diminished representation. 

We come then to the facts as to the relative popula¬ 
tion of Ireland and Great Britain, on which the claim 
of Ireland to a larger representation than one in pro¬ 
portion to the share of taxes it pays may be based. At 
the time of the Uuio.i, and for many years after, it was 
certainly intelligible that the magnitude of the popula¬ 
tion of Ireland should be a set-off to its poverty in a 
question of representation in a common Parliament with 
Great Britain. In 1821, which is the first year for 
which we have good data, the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland were respectively: 

Per Cent. 

Numbers. of Total. 

Groat Britain.14,391,631 67.9 

Ireland . . . ^ . . . 6,801,827 32.1 

Total . . . 21,193,45^ 100.0 


• i 

In*Other words, Ireland was |bout a third of the 
United Kingdom as respects population, and in con- 
•sequence its claim to have a larger share of representa¬ 
tion than the proportiog^of ils wealth £tnd taxation to 
tuat of Great Britain would have given it had some 
foundation. Ireland with such relative numbeig, what- 
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ever their condition, was a large unit to which much 
less than a sixth of the representation could not reason¬ 
ably have been assigned And this proportion con¬ 
tinued during the two following census periods. In 
1831 and 1841 the proportions of Great Britain and 
Ireland in the total population of the United Kingdom 


were; 

Total 

r—Great Britain.-, 

Per Cent. 

/——Ireland.—^ 
Per Cent. 

Year. 

Population. 

Numbers. 

of Total. 

Numbers. 

of Total. 

1831 

24,306,719 

>6,531.318 

68.1 

7,767,401 

31-9 

1841 

26,916,991 

18,720,394 

69.6 

8,196,597 

30-4 


But since 1841 a great change has taken place. The 
following twenty years were the period of the Irish 
exodus, and although of late the population of Ireland 
has remained stationary, or has only diminished very 
slowly, the stationariness has been coincident with a 
rapid increase in the population of Great Britain, which 
is constantly altering the proportion. The effect is 
seen if we compare the population for the last three 
census years, and also for 187^. The figures are: ' 

Population of Ireland and Great Britain compar'd at various Dates 
since 1851. 

.-Great Britain.-, .-Ireland.- 


Year. 

Total 

Population. 

Numl)€rs. 

Per Cent, 
of Total. 

Numbers. 

Per Cent, 
of Total. 

1851' 

27 » 435»000 

20,883,000 

76.2 

6,552,000 

23.8 

1861 

28,974,362 

23,185,947 

80.0 

5,788,415 

20.0 

1871 

3 >,513-442 

26,126,734 

82.9 

5.386,708 

17.1 

>875 

32,737,405 

27,439,673 

839 

5.297,732 

16.1 


Thus the proportion of the population of Ireland, 
which was thirty per cent, of that of the United King¬ 
dom as late as 1841, had fallen in 1851 to 23.8 per 
cent, and in 1871 to 17.} per cent only, while since 
the latter year it has gradually come to be still lower, 
or 16.1 per cent. It‘is thus quite manifest that Ireland 
has lost the claim it once had, on the score of its great 
population, to a larger shhre 4>f representation than it% 
wealth and taxation would give it. If exi.sting taxation 

‘ Part estimated for Scotland. 
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were to be the test, the argument for reducing the 
representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament 
from 105 members to 70, which is the proportion exist¬ 
ing taxation would give it, as we have above seen, and 
for proportionally raising the representation of Great 
Britain, would now be irresistible. 

We are not using these arguments in a controversial 
spirit, and as a/« guogue to the Irish members in their 
demand for lessened taxation. The excessive repre¬ 
sentation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament is a 
substantial mischief to the whole United Kingdom. 
It gives undue influence to one of the elements in the 
Union the least in harmony with those which really 
preponderate, and consequently impedes and thwarts 
the naturally stronger forces of the nation in their de¬ 
velopment. On Ireland itself the effect is most per¬ 
nicious, because the scale of Irish affairs is artificially 
altered from the natural one. Because Ireland has such 
tremendous power to force its affairs on Imperial 
notice, the Irish people are encouraged in the belief 
that their local affairs really compare in importance 
with those of Great Britain, whereas Ireland is now 
only a fragment, and relatively a diminishing fragment, 
of the State in which it is absorbed, and whose fortunes 
more and more it must inevitably share. Even for ob¬ 
taining attention to peculiar legislation for Ireland a 
smaller number of representatives would be better than 
the present, because their weakness on the one hand 
would tend to unite them and give them strength for 
all reasonable ends, while diminishing on the other 
hand the'natural distrust of Ireland and Irish members 
in Great Britain, which is certainly stimulated at pre¬ 
sent b^' the artificial weight of the Irish vote. We are 
not much in favour of electoral changes so soon after 
the Reform Act of 1867, but a reduction of the Irish 
representation, and an increase of that of Great Britain, 
constitute a question apart which should be dealt with 
at no distant date. [1903. Not yet dealt with!] 



IX. 

THE USE OF IMPORT AND EXPORT STATISTICS.* 

/.— Introductory. 

W E must all agree in this place, I think, that there 
is cause both for encouragement and discourage¬ 
ment to us as regards the prospects of the study in 
which we are engaged in the very extensive use of 
statistics which some recent controversies have occa¬ 
sioned. I refer particularly to the balance of trade 
controversy, and the controversy between fair trade 
and free trade which made so much noise last autumn, 
but which has rather subside!^ of late, as questions of 
the kind are apt to do when trade itself is improving. 
In these controversies, which have rur very much into 
each other, the fair traders having made use of the 
alleged balance of trade being against this country to 
support their arguments, the appeal has been very 
largely to statistics. Literary journals and magazines, 
which rather dread figures as a rule, have admitted 
them into their columns on a liberal scale, including 
even tables in the rough, as we should here consider 
them. But while this appeal to'statistics is cause for 
satisfaction to«us, the actual handling of the subjects of 
our study has been such, 1 think, as to prove how little 
it has really advanjed, iu)t merely amongst the multi¬ 
tude only, but amongst the classes who are mosfr care¬ 
fully and highly cultivated. There has been a great 
hash of figures, indicating that those who use them 

J Read before the Statistical Sociefy, March 21,1882. The Tables 
m the Appendix referred to in the course of the paper will be found 
in the.“Journal of the Statistical Society” for June, 1882. 

2^2 
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have hardly the rudiments of statistical ideas, whether 
true or false. In journals of the highest standing there 
are the wildest blunders of the schoolboy order. Thus 
in the “ Quarterly Review ” of July last, a writer states 
and argues upon the statement: “ It is estimated that 
about a million of acres of land have gone out of cul¬ 
tivation during the last ten years.” * The fact, of course, 
is that there is not a year in the last ten in which the 
cultivated area of the United Kingdom has not in¬ 
creased, the total increase being nearly two millionacres. 
The same writer also makes a great mess of the very 
figures of imports and exports with which I propose to 
deal specially to-night. He makes the excess of im¬ 
ports into the United Kingdon in 1879 170,595,983, 
and in 1880 187,179,530, and in the first five months 
of 1881 >^^78,782,396, having obviously omitted in all 
cases the re-exports of foreign and colonial merchandise, 
by which these figures would be reduced by 60 million 
pounds a year or upwards, while he quotes as his 
authority the quarterly returns of the Board of Trade, 
which issues no quarterly returns relating to imports 
and exports, but only monthly and annual returns.® 
Similarly a writer in the “Nineteenth Century” for 
August last. Sir Edward Sullivan, compares the pro¬ 
perty assessed to the legacy and succession duties in 
England with the property assessed to similar duties 
in Francf, which has no such duties at all, but which 
has only probate duties, which are levied like ours on 
the gross amount of .the estates of deceased persons, 
without jleduction for debts, whereas jur legacy and 
succession duties are imposed on the net amounts of 
property.^ Similarly he speaks elsewhere of the “ com¬ 
merce” of the world having Increased 36 per cent, in 

“Quarterly Review,” July, 1881, p. 282, 

’ Ibid,, July, 1881, p. 288, It is jjst possible that the writer may 
refer to a quarterly account Mblished at intervals in the monthly 
BiJird of Trade returns, but Ws allusion is so vague as to indiqite 
that he has little idea what the publications are. 

’ “Nineteenth Century,” August, 1881, p.^173. 
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ten years, and English commerce so much less,' the 
actual fact being of course that there is no figure in 
existence which can be spoken of as representing the 
commerce of the world; while the writer probably 
meant the foreign commerce, and yet excluded from 
his comparison one of the most important parts of 
English foreign commerce, viz., the shipping. Our 
satisfaction therefore at seeing so frequent an appeal 
to statistics must be considerably qualified by the nature 
of the appeal. It is evidently still quite possible for 
essays to find admission to journals of high standing 
like the "Nineteenth Century” and the ‘‘Quarterly 
Review,” in which the writers not only make mistakes, 
but mistakes of an elementary and substantial character, 
as if in discussing chemistry a writer were to confound 
oxygen with hydrogen, or as if in discussing geometry 
he were to confound an isosceles with a right-angled 
triangle. Writers who were capable of making such 
mistakes in chemistry and geometry, however culti¬ 
vated in other respects, would Either not find admission 
to the pages of the ‘‘Nineteenth Centur)'” or the 
“ Quarterly Review,” or their mistakes would be cor¬ 
rected by the editors; but the popular standard for 
statistics is evidently as yet not so strict as it is for 
other scientific studies. Any man, it seems to be 
thought, can handle figures, and writers who are other¬ 
wise competent are not afraid to touch them as they 
would be afraid to touch chemistry, or geometry, or 
botany, or geology, or almost aoy science one could 
name. That opr special study should be so little ad¬ 
vanced, although there is a dim idea in the pulSic mind 
of the utility of statistics, must surely be a matter for 
concern to a Society which has been established for 
nearly fifty years fo# the express purpose of diffusing 
right ideas and information. We have still, it is plain, 
a g^eat work l^efore us ta perform.* 

.‘‘NineteenthCentury,” August, i88i,p. 172. 

’ How many fresh illustrations have been furnished by the recent 
fiscal confroversy. 
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It is in this view that the present paper, which is 
mainly directed to the method of statistics, has been 
written. The object is to show how great may be the 
errors in using the comparatively well-known figures ’ 
of imports and exports, unless proper caution is exer¬ 
cised, and how difficult it is to elicit true conclusions 
on the questions respecting the balance of trade and 
free trade v. protection, which have lately been dis¬ 
cussed. Statistics, I need hardly say in this company, 
are almost always difficult. No table almost can be 
used without qualification and discretion. The moment 
we perceive that figures are used without qualifications 
and without anxiety to appreciate them in their right 
meaning, and to support no greater conclusion than 
they can be made to bear, we may be sure there is 
something wrong. My object will have been gained if 
the remarks I have to make, and the discussion they 
elicit, help to popularize what are really truisms within 
these walls, but which ought also to be truisms outside, 
if statistics held the place they ought to do among 
politicians and public men. 


//.—General Remarks on Import and Export Figures. 

In dealing with the causes of error in handling im¬ 
port and export statistics, it would of course be super¬ 
fluous for me to do more than mention such questions 
of method as are common to them and all other 
statistics. In using tljem, as in other statistics, it is of 
course necessary to see that in comparing different 
years or*different countries the data are substantially 
of the same nature. I shall have to notice some special 
difficulties of this sort in regard to Imports and exports 
which I am aware of; but I am otily at first noticing 
the principle as a well-known one. It is also necessary 
in comparing one period with another, 50 as to draw 
dut a curve of progress*br retrogression, to ascertain 
whether the figures of single years or of less periods 
can safely be used, or whether, as is more likely to be 
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the case, the mean or average of groups of years ought 
to be used. For some purposes, as we know from 
statistics of crime, population, and the like, five, and 
even ten years’ periods are by no means too long to be 
considered, and common sense will tell us that for many 
purposes this will also be the case with trade statistics, 
trade having ups and downs, if nothing else has, what¬ 
ever riginie it may be subject to, and the statistician’s 
first business being to eliminate the errors which may 
be due to such ups and downs. A large discourse might 
be written even on these points, which are habitually 
neglected by popular writers who use statistics, and by 
persons of more authority. A question, for instance, 
was put by Mr. Mclver last session,* to the President 
of the Board of Trade, the whole point of which was 
that our exports to P'rance had diminished from 33 
million to 28 million pounds in ten years, while our 
imports had increased from 30 million to 42 million 
pounds in the same period, and the explanation being 
that the apparent decrease in (fte one case and increase 
in the other corresponded only to temporary facts of 
trade, because the year 1871, owing to the Franco- 
German war, was of a wholly exceptional character as 
regards the trade between France and England. An¬ 
other elementary difficulty is in the use of percentages, 
especially those of increase or decrease, nothing being 
more necessary than a cautious use of such percentages, 
and, especially when comparisons are made, a use of 
them only with reference to an^ounts as well as per¬ 
centages. In the beginning of things percentages may 
be large, as we all know, but the real growth may be 
largest where the percentage is least, in consequence 
of the greater amount at which the percentage's cal¬ 
culated. We are all (familiar here also with M. Quetelet's 
illustration of the enormous mortality of'a particular 
street, in whjch nearly .all the inhabitants died, and 
where the area was really tob- small to yield any gocfli 


^ *<Timpc ” Tiinp ia 
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average. Some of the arguments of the “ Nineteenth 
Century," already referred to as to the percentages of 
the growth of the commerce of different countries, are 
really as illogical. But elementary as this paper is in¬ 
tended to be, I may perhaps be excused from going 
into such extreme commonplaces, which relate not 
merely to imports and exports, but to all statistics. 
When these matters are properly attended to, enough 
remains to be considered as regards imports and ex¬ 
ports which may well demand the utmost caution. 

The first point to be considered, as in all statistics, 
is the degree of accuracy obtained in the original data. 
The figures of imports and exports are sometimes used, 
and we are all of us too apt to use them, as if they were 
figures in accounts, giving rise to no question respect¬ 
ing the nature of the data; as if every particle of com¬ 
modities and every pound of value sent out or brought 
into a country, and to and from what countries they 
were sent or brought, were recorded with perfect ac¬ 
curacy; and as if too the accounts of all countries, and 
of each country at different times, were made up on the 
same principles, and could be trusted to the same de¬ 
gree. Those who know anything of statistical compila¬ 
tion, and even those who do not know, if they only 
consider for a moment the necessary conditions, will 
perceive at once that no impression could be more un¬ 
founded. In all statistical inquiries the nature of the 
data is a necessary question, and there are great 
varieties in the possi^e degree of accuracy, while the 
same data may be sufficient for one pyrpose and not 
for anotfler. Thus a census like that of the United 
Kingdom, made on the same day for the whole king¬ 
dom. Jay a staff of enumerafors collecting individual 
returns from all householders, yieHs results which are 
absolutely trustworthy to a most infinitesimal fraction 
as -egards the numbers of tlje people, js regards the 
Sexes, as regards the conjhgal condition, that is, whether 
. married or not, and—with some exceptions perhaps— 
as regards.the numbers at each age. The po{»ulation 
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of small localities on the day of the census may also be 
considered to be stated as regards all these details with 
practically complete accuracy. But when we come to 
such details as the occupations of the people, which 
involve inherent difficulties of statement by those who 
have to make the returns, and of classification by those 
who compile, we are plainly on more treacherous ground. 
Especially with the smaller occupations, and in com¬ 
parisons between different localities, it would become 
necessary for inquirers to use the figures with judgment 
and discretion, and to bring to their aid a study of the 
instructions to the enumerators, and information from 
local or special sources. In using the population figures 
again for deducing birth, marriage, and death-rates, the 
fact that the population returned is only the population 
on a given day, and that there are many localities in 
which the population on other days of the year would be 
less or more, has to be considered; while the special 
birth, marriage, and death-rate^hemselves, that is the 
rates as compared with the population at particular ages, 
would be still more liable to error. There are methods 
for eliminating errors known to statistical experts by 
which the data can be used, but the methods must be 
employed if any good result is to be obtained. To give 
another illustration from matters within my own de¬ 
partment—the emigration statistics. As far as numbers 
are concerned, these statistics are complete—we have 
practically a complete record of passengers leaving the 
country for places out of Europe, and returning to it 
from places oijt of Europe. Making the assumption, 
as I believe we may do, that the balance ofth^resident 
population is unaffected by people coming and going 
from and to European ports,—the excess of “ imports’’ 
from such places, if»I may adapt a well-known expres¬ 
sion to this subject, being practically all Exported to 
places out of Europe,—the emigration and immigration 
statistics become perfectly trillstworthy as to numbers'. 
I think also the distinctions made as to the nationality 
and seif of the emigrants, and the conjugal, condition, 
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with the numbers of children, are fairly to be trusted. 
But when we get to the “ occupations ” I am not so 
sure. We have nothing to trust to but the description 
given by the emigrants themselves, as reported by 
officers who are busy with other work; and I confess 
1 should not like to found important inferences on 
minute changes in the numbers from year to year of 
so-called joiners, or painters, or farmers, or even “ la¬ 
bourers.” It would be impossible to use the figures 
for such details to any good purpose without much 
discretion and a wide knowledge of local facts deter¬ 
mining the emigration. To take yet another illustration 
—again from my own department. While the total 
entries and clearances of ships at ports in the United 
Kingdom in the foreign trade may be held to be com¬ 
pletely accurate, there is an undoubted defect in the 
statistics of particular ports, owing to the practice which 
has been established of only returning a vessel as 
entered and cleared at one port, though it may really 
enter and clear at more than one. By the present prac¬ 
tice the total of the port accounts agrees with that of 
the United Kingdom, and I believe the trade of the 
ports generally is relatively fairly accurate, but the 
practice nevertheless might obviously lead to difficulty 
and wrong inferences in special cases. The nature of 
the data is thus an all-important matter. 

Now, as to the nature of the data in import and ex¬ 
port statistics, we have the advantage of a paper in our 
own “Journal,” which Mr. Bourne read to us in 1871, 
and which will be found the first in his volume," Trade, 
Populatio * and Food.” A more useful paper, I think, 
was never laid before the Society, and I shall do little 
more th^n refer to it. Those interesfed will find a full 
ac(X)unt in it of how the data are tibtained, and the 
means used to check them, with some critical observa¬ 
tions on the main point I an» now suggesting—the 
degree of accuracy of the data. There are many pointy 
in the paper and in the whole subject which ip my 
official position I should hardly feel at jjberty to discuss, 

1. u* 
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but the main points are indisputable. The data, both 
as to quantities and values, with the countries of origin 
or destination, are derived from the declarations of im¬ 
porters in the case of imports, and of shippers in the 
case of exports, subject to a certain check by the cus¬ 
toms’ officers, and there is a margin of error to be 
allowed for in these declarations. Mr. Bourne, as re¬ 
gards quantities only, compares the declarations in the 
case of dutiable goods imported with the actual weights 
or measurements subsequently made by the customs’ 
officers, and points out a variation between the two 
ranging from 0.21 percent, in the case of cocoa, to 5.70 
per cent, in the case of tobacco, and averaging for all 
the articles 1.50 per cent. According to this, the de¬ 
clarations actually made, and which are the basis of all 
the statistics, are subject to such variations. They are 
no doubt checked by'the customs’ officers and corrected 
for the annual statement of trade, so that the limit of 
error is farther reduced, but in the case of non-dutiable 
goods some limit of error must remain. These are the 
facts as regards quantities ^nly. As regards values, 
what Mr. Bourne points out as regards the imports is 
especially important: 

“The present system has great disadvantages, arising fiom the 
want of knowledge on the part of the importers, the indifference of 
many who pass the entries, and the impossibility of the department 
exercising a valid check. It is well known that a very large propor¬ 
tion of the goods sent to this country are on consignment, and not on 
purchase, in which case there is no invoice or statement of prices. In 
these cases the consignee is very much ih ignorance of their quality or 
price, and therefcre unable to fix a proper value until l;jjey have been 
examined and sampled. Where, again, as is very frequently done, the 
entry is made by a mere agent, who may gather the description of the 
goods from the ship’s veport,^nd estimate the weight from the nature 
of the packages; theje is no guide at all to the value.* In other 
instances there is great indisposition to let the true value be known. 
Supposing, as is constantly the case, wine to be brought from Hamburg 
in casks, branded with the giark of the best Spanish vintages, it is 
very improbable that, however viltuhe stuff may be, it will be vriued 
■at less than the price of good sherry. The greatest vigilance, there¬ 
fore, ii_necessary to guard against the most erroneous values, but the 
department can onlf interfere in extreme cases, for it is unable to 
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discover or question any but very extravagant departures from the 
average. The law has given it the power of calling for invoices or 
other proof, which is frequently done, and fines are often inflicted for 
wilful or careless departures from the truth. The only real security, 
however, is in exciting an interest amongst those who have to declare 
the value. When once it is understood that these and other particulars 
are of real importance, there is, in importers generally, too much 
good feeling and desire to do what is right, to permit of other than 
the best information it is in their power to give being placed at the 
disposal of the authorities. There seems, however, no way of pro¬ 
viding for the very numerous cases in which the consignee is ignorant 
of the value, or the agent who puts in the entry is without instructions 
to guide him.” 

So far as I can judge, the check on values in the 
case of exports must be even more difficult of applica¬ 
tion than it is in the case of imports. 

We have thus two facts before us: first, a possibility 
of error in the original declarations as to quantity, 
which are found to vary from the actual quantities on 
a considerable average of articles as much as 1.50 per 
cent., and in extreme cases nearly 6 per cent., and which 
cannot be completely controlled by the officers com¬ 
piling the statistics; and next, a farther possibility of 
error in the declarations of values, owing to the want 
of interest in the merchants or agents making them. 
I need hardly say here, that errors arising in this way 
arc not likely to affect the returns as a whole as much 
as they may affect special articles; that in the absence 
of special motives for making wrong declarations in one 
direction, the errors made through indifference or care¬ 
lessness by thousands of people are likely to compen¬ 
sate each other, in so vast a field as that af the imports 
and exports; and that the comparison between two or 
three years coming together, iq which there is no great 
change A)f system, might be fairly trustworthy as to the 
progress or retrogression shown, e^en allowing for a 
larger margin of error than it is necessary to allow for 
m the original data. But the ‘more detailed the use 
wHich is made of the statistics, the more necessary i{ 
is :o keep in mind that there is a margin of erroj. 

Another point has also to be epn^dered. We may 
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know pretty well where we are in comparing two or 
three years at the present time; but the farther we go 
back the less is our knowledge as to the way the busi¬ 
ness was done formerly, and as to the increased or 
diminished accuracy of the data from that time. This 
last fact we know is especially important as to the im¬ 
ports, for there was a very considerable change of 
system in 1870, which Mr. Bourne fully describes in 
the paper already referred to. One of the principal 
changes was in the mode of ascertaining the values, 
which previously to that date, from 1854 downwards, 
had been computed according to a plan introduced by 
Mr. James Wilson, but which have since been declared 
by the merchants as already explained. We cannot be 
quite sure, I think, that the computed values before 
1870 are on all fours with the declared values since; 
the presumption would be that they are not. On this 
head I can most heartily re-echo the complaint made 
by Mr. Bourne in the paper already cited, that the old 
plan was not maintained in jpnjunction with the new 
for several years. His assertion that the change of 
system produced in many articles of import an appar¬ 
ently great divergence between the values of <871 and 
former years, is a most serious one, and should warn 
us all to use a great deal of caution in carrying our com¬ 
parisons of import values farther back than 1870. 

Farther, whatever dependence maybe placed on the 
returns of the total imports and exports of particular 
articles, and of the aggregate 'imports and exports, a 
■fresh difficultly arises in making the data mmplete as 
regards particular countries traded with. Formerly it 
was a very genejral practice to consider imports as 
coming from the ^country they had last left, although 
they might only have been in transit through that 
country; and exports as being despatched to the 
country they would firSt arfive at, although they might 
only be going there in transit. The attempt has been 
made',in recent years to show the countries of ultimate 
origin and destinatipn, but it is impossible to suppose 
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that this attempt has been completely successful. Where 
there is a through bill of lading, merchants can easily 
declare the country of origin or destination as appear¬ 
ing in that document, but such documents themselves 
do not always disclose the exact facts on this head. I 
have again to refer to Mr. Bourne’s statements in the 
paper already referred to, but I may add one or two 
obvious facts, which you can all test. It is beyond 
question that there is an appreciable amount of trade 
between this country and Switzerland. We import 
Swiss clocks and watches, and we send there cotton and 
other yarns to be made up, besides other articles. But 
Switzerland does not even figure as a separate country 
in our returns. Our trade therewith figures as part of 
the trade with France, Belgium, Holland, and perhaps 
Italy. Another of these facts is, that in recent years a' 
great deal of therawsugar we imported was of Austrian 
origin, but the bulk of it figured in our returns as an 
import from Germany. Apart then from the above 
question as to the data themselves, there is a special 
source of error in the accounts of the trade with par¬ 
ticular countries. It must not be supposed that all the 
so-called trade with France, or Belgium, or Holland, 
or the United States, is really our trade with those 
countries. Large deductions or additions may have to 
be made in a thorough study of the subject. 

I have spoken mainly of the import and export 
statistics of the United Kingdom, but mutatis mutandis 
the same remarks apply to the data of imports and 
exports in every country. Government^ which have a 
voluminous tariff are probably more careful about the 
imports than we are, verifying values and quantities in 
a way ye do not attempt; suoi Go\fernments are prob¬ 
ably also very careful in verifying •the quantities and 
values of articles exported on which there is a draw¬ 
back; but they are none of them likely to be more 
careful than we are aboaf exports where there is no 
drawback, and none, we believe, are in fact more car6-_ 
ful, while tjieir extra care as to imports is no* doubt 
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balanced in most cases, in couttl^i«, iHke the United 
States for instance, by the ingenuir and resource of 
the smuggler. N o foreign country, thei .'‘fore, any more 
than England, has import and export suitistics which 
can be used as absolutely accurate in the sense com¬ 
monly assumed. The remarks already ni, i as to the 
possibility of useful comparisons, the nearer ti’" years 
compared are together, and the danger of not allowing 
for changes of system, also apply to foreign c luntries 
as well as our own. On this latter head it happens to 
be possible to give one or two good illustrctior; from 
the experience of foreign countries. My first illustra¬ 
tion is from the experience of the United .States. Mr. 
Wells, the special commissioner of reveniu; of the 
United States in 1867-69, in one of his wt-il-known 
reports, that for 1869, after stating at one plate that 
he assumes the sums chargeable to smuggling and 
undervaluation of imports to be counterbalanced by 
the undervaluation of exports, goes on to say in a foot¬ 
note: “ If we confine ourselves to the comparison of 
the values given to imports tfnd exports respectively, 
in previous years, this may be considered a reasonable 
estimate; but for the last fiscal year it is certainly not 
the case. U nder the present organization of the bureau 
of statistics, the values given to the exports of the 
country have been scrutinized and verified to such an 
extent as to leave but little doubt that the statement 
for last year is substantially accurate and complete. 
The fraudulent undervaluation gf imports, however, it 
is not w'ithin ijie power of such an agency to prevent.’’ * 
A statement like this discloses the existence of a very 
serious pitfall for us, when we carry our comparisons 
of United States trtide faVther back than 1869. Jt may 
throw some light perhaps on such questions as the 
excess of exports from the United States in recent 
years, which.may after,all be largely due to the in¬ 
sufficient record of the impb'lts. As regards compari- 


Report of Jlr. Wells for 1869, pp. xxix to mi. 
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sons before 1869, it is immediately suggested that the 
apparently slow increase of United States trade between 
1860 and 1870 may in part be apparent only, being due 
to the imperfection of records, and especially to a check 
on the record of imports through the introduction of 
the war tariff between the two dates. 

The second illustration I shall give is from the last 
number of the foreign statistical abstract, in which it is 
noticed that the Austrian Statistical Bureau has lately 
begun to substitute real for official values, and tables 
are given showing side by side for four years these 
official and real values. The subject is of so much in¬ 
terest that I propose, for the sake of reference in our 
" Journal,” to extract the tables. They will be found in 
the Appendix (Table I.). The following is a summary 
of the totals: 


[Values in ;^i,ooo sterling—ooo's omitted.] 



j Imports. 

Exports. 


Official Values. 

Real Values. 

Official Values. 

Real Values. 


£ 



£ 

1875 

5.')>255 

54.927 

50.447 

55.086 

’76 1 

51.807 

53.428 

50.857 

59.523 

’77 

54,666 

55.526 

55.060 

66,660 

■78 1 

- 40 U 

59,672 . 

55.210 

597970 

_ • _ 

65,469 


The discrepancies in the two values are perhaps not 
sprious in the case of the imports, except for the 
year 1878, but in the case of the exports they are serious 
dll through, the “ real ” being 5 millions to 11 millions 
more than the “ official,” and the proportjon of the dis¬ 
crepancy being from lo^to 20 per cent. In the case of 
special articles, it will be observed, on referring to the 
tables, that the discrepancies are still more serious, and 
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that the very first article on the list—animals (except 
horses)—is a good instance of extreme differences. In 
the imports of this article the “ real ” are in almost all 
cases about twice the “ official ” values, and in the ex¬ 
ports they are about four times the “ official ” values. 

I have a third illustration to give you, derived from 
French experience. In 1870 the French statistical 
authorities began to give the countries of origin and 
destination. It is impossible, therefore, in France to 
continue from the French accounts any real comparison 
of French trade with certain foreign countries from a 
period before 1870. The change of practice throws out 
all comparisons, and throws out especially any com¬ 
parison of French trade with England, England being 
a country of transit to and from France. 

The conclusion surely is that in regard to imports 
and exports, as with most other statistics, comparison 
with distant periods is not the easy matter it seems. 
The changes in the data from time to time interpose 
certain difficulties in the wav of comparisons, which 
must be recognized and met.'Besides these foreign in¬ 
stances, I have already given a recent illustration from 
the change in our own statistics so late as 1870, but 
the instances might be increased indefinitely. As re¬ 
gards our own statistics especially, the imports were 
affected by a change from official to computed values 
in 1854, already referred to, involving quite as serious 
consequences as those just mentioned in the case of 
Austria. At a still earlier date a|so there was a change 
from official to declared values in the case of the ex¬ 
ports, involving large discrepancies. ' 

There is yet another, question as regards these data 
which I must notice before passing on to the nex| point 
The “values” so called when ascertained, whether 
official, computed, or declared, or in whatever way yet 
devised they jre ascertained, are not identical with the 
values realized by merchants.* They do not profess to 
bt so when they are official or computed values, but 
even vi^ien they are declared by the merchants them- 
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selves, they are still different things from the values 
which the merchant realizes. A merchant who declares 
a particular quantity and value at the time of import 
may be himself misled. A cargo of wool or grain when 
it comes to be delivered may turn out less or more than 
invoiced or estimated by a slight percentage, and the 
cargo when sold may realize less or more per lb. or 
cwt.; consequently may realize less or more in the 
aggregate than the value in the merchant’s declaration. 
Errors in the estimate of quantities may possibly tend 
to compensate each other in accounts on a large scale, 
and such errors are also liable to check by the customs 
authorities, but the difference between the declared and 
realized values must remain and will not be so surely 
compensated. We must always consider, then, when 
we deal with these declared or other values, that they 
are not necessarily the same as the realized values, but 
are only the best substitute we can obtain for them, and 
we must not use them as if they were accurate to a 
fraction. When an argument is used in which that 
accuracy must be assumed in order to make it of any 
value, we may be sure that the argument is bad, and 
the person who uses it does not know the necessary 
limitations of statistics. 

A second cause of difficulty in the data—operating 
more especially when comparisons are made between 
the imports and exports of different countries—is to be 
found ii, the difference of methods by which the data 
are obtained. I am referring now especially to the 
values. The nature of the difficulty has already been 
glanced 31 : in reference to the changes of system in a 
particular country itself, but the systems used are still 
so various in different countries, that the fact requires 
to be incessantly remembered in any comparisons. The 
most important foreign countries have none of them 
adopted our practice of deciding valuej, which, as re¬ 
gards imports even henoi is comparatively recent. In 
Trance the values of both imports and exports are 
computed according to tables of prices established b^ 
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a commission of values; in Austria values are partly 
computed and partly official; in other countries there 
are still official values, modified in part as to imports, 
where there are ad valorem duties, by the declarations 
of the importers. There is the greatest variety of 
system. Not only then do the statistics of imports and 
exports in all countries vary from the values actually 
realized by the merchants, to which they ought to ap¬ 
proximate, but they probably vary in different ways 
and degrees from the true standard, so that a com¬ 
parison of the figures of two different countries ought 
to be made with great caution.* One fact alone will 
show what is meant. The tendency of our own nietliod 
is at least to indicate very quickly any great change in 
the level of prices which may occur. The statistics 
being made from declarations of value, checked by the 
daily use of price lists, changes in price act instan¬ 
taneously, even in the returns as they are issued month 
by month. But it is not s6 in France. The monthly 
returns of quantities are there valued according to the 
last table established by th/ commission of values. 
They do not show quickly, therefore, any change in 
the level of price. I n years when prices are falling they 
do not fall off as the English monthly returns do, and 
in years when prices are rising they do not increase so 
quickly. Again, in countries where official values are 
used, the variations will depend on quantities far more 
than on values, and the changes from year to year will 
consequently be different from thqse of a country which 
has declared or computed values. In comparing two 
countries together, or several countries with eafch other, 
or one country with all others or with a group, the 
« * 

’ How great the difference is, any one who chooses may lind out 
by comparing the exports from England to France, say, as they 
appear in the English official returns of exports, with the imports into 
France from England as they appear in the French official returns of 
imports. See also'return of the tradf,between England and France 
according to the dficial statistics of the respective countries (No. 405, 
^ess. isli), in which other difficulties in the comparison of the 
returns of*the two coun^pes are pointed out.^ 
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differences arising from the original differences of data 
must be remembered. We must always beware of 
pushing any conclusions too far. 

I need hardly say how much this conclusion strikes 
at a good deal of reasoning lately about the comparative 
growth of English foreign trade, and the foreign trade 
of other countries. A country with official values in a 
time offialling prices would show steady progress, 
where a country with declared values, as in the U nited 
Kingdom, would show a falling off, although in both 
countries the real movement might be much the same. 

A third point to be considered, in using import and 
export statistics, is the periodical variations in price to 
which commodities are liable. As regards particular 
articles variations in price do not matter so much if 
quantities are also given. In showing the progress of 
wheat exports from the United States, for instance, it 
would be expedient to use the record of quantities and 
not of values. But when articles come to be grouped, 
values must be used, as they must also be used in 
showing aggregate trade, and here variations in prices 
are most important. A low range of values in a par¬ 
ticular year will make the aggregate smaller than it 
would otherwise be, and a high range of values would 
increase it; and clearly this cause of variation must be 
allowed for. How it "is to be allowed for may be a 
difficult problem, but the difficulty cannot safely be 
ignored. When it is considered that the range of dif¬ 
ference in the aggregate values of the exports of the 
United Kingdom, owing to difference of price only, 
amounte'J to 30 per cent, between 1873 and 1879, we 
can easily perceive that no comparison between the 
two ygars which omits to take note of the different 
levels of price, can be of any valuer This consideration, 
by the way, disposes altogether of the fair trade argu¬ 
ment, which assumes a declipe of the English export 
trade between 1873 ®^79> corresponding to the 

decline of value only. * 

This difference of price may also be most Material 
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in comparing the relative progress of the foreign trade 
of two different countries. The articles of one country 
may be affected more by a change in the level of values 
than the articles of another. If the exports of cotton 
manufactures, for instance, constitute a larger part of 
the export trade of the United Kingdom than they do 
of the export trade of France, and the price of cotton 
manufactures has declined greatly, it would hf, reason¬ 
able, other things being equal, to look for a greater 
apparent reduction in English than in French exports, 
although perhaps, as the decline may have been mainly 
due to a decline in the price of the raw material con¬ 
tained in the exports, the falling off in the real exports 
of France, i.e., the exports of what is striccly the pro¬ 
duction of the country, may be greater than the falling 
off in the real exports Df England. In other words, not 
only is the comparison of the trade of the same country 
in different years not simple but difficult, owing to this 
question of price, but a comparison of the progress of 
two foreign countries may be still more complicated by 
the same cause of variation. ^ 

A fourth difficulty in using the statistics of imports 
and exports, so as to show normal progress or retro¬ 
gression, arises from the disturbing influence of great 
economic events. A great war, for instance, between 
two countries, may destroy the foreign trade of one or 
the other, or both—stimulate certain parts of the foreign 
trades of third countries, necessitate large loans, which 
may in turn stimulate the foreign exports of the third 
countries trading, and in general act as a cause of great 
disturbance to the foreign trade of their nei^bours as 
well as themselves. Such an event, again, as the gold 
discoveries of California’and Australia, distui^s the 
normal course of trade by causing an immense migra¬ 
tion and colonization. The Lancashire cotton famine, 
itself one of tlje secondary consequences of the Ameri- 
tan civil war, disturbed the tuade of the civilized world 
for probably fifteen years. It stimulated the growth of 
rotton in countries like India, Egypt, and Brazil; led 
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to a great export of capital to those countries for their 
farther development; induced a great movement of 
the precious metals, which in turn stimulated trade in 
various ways; and finally, as the stimulant was with¬ 
drawn, and the cotton trade returned nearly to the old 
channels in which it ran before i860, contributed to 
such incidents as the failure of Alexander Collie in 
1875 antf>the City of Glasgow Bank in 1878, the rot¬ 
tenness disclosed by these failures having been largely 
due to the excessive investment of capital in the 
eastern trade in the times of the cotton famine. The 
abnormal swelling of trade at one time, in consequence 
of the disturbance of this great event, and its abnormal 
diminution at another time, when the stimulus is with¬ 
drawn, have all to be allowed for of course in extract¬ 
ing the real lessons as to trade progress or the reverse 
from import and export statistics. The payment of the 
German indemnity in 1871-73 may be noted as another 
disturbing event, tending to swell for a time the export 
trade of France aiii the countries which lent to France. 
But it would be needless to enumerate all such causes. 
Suffice it to note that the history of the last forty years 
alone comprises the Irish famine, and the exodus to 
America which followed, the gold discoveries, the 
Crimean war, the Franco-Austrian war, the American 
civil war, the Lancas*hire cotton famine, the Austro- 
German war of 1866, the Franco-German war of 1870-1, 
the Franco-German indemnity, the introduction of 
gold and demonetizafion of silver in Germany, the re- 
sumptioi^of specie payments in gold, in the United 
States, and last of all, an unusual run of bad seasons 
for agriculture in England b^etween 1875 *^79 

elusive. What a complicated business it must really be 
to extract from the records of in^orts and exports of 
the period any conclusion as to their normal progress, 
or as to the effect of differences in the eoonomic rdgime 
At different countries inf^romoting their foreign trade 
or general welfare, especially when 4ifferences in fh^ 
volume of imports^ and exports dije to differfinces of 
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price and changes in the mode of obtaining the returns 
may also have to be allowed for. 

A fifth cause of difficulty in appreciating the figures 
of imports and exports, especially for comparative pur¬ 
poses, arises from the different character intrinsically 
of the foreign trade of different countries. Admitting 
that quantities and values are stated in precisely the 
same way, the figures do not mean the sanW' thing to 
each country. There are at least two important differ¬ 
ences possible, which I shall notice, viz., the differing 
degrees in which the trade may be one of transit only, 
and the different amounts of the carrying trade of dif¬ 
ferent countries, as to which there is no precise record 
of values, yet the outlay on which, by a shipping 
country, may be as much an “ export ” as the export of 
grain from a grain-growing country like the United 
States, which happens to be exactly recorded. 

As regards the degrees in which the foreign trade of 
different countries may be Dne of transit only, I think 
the differences are really most signal. Some of these 
differences are on the surface. England has on the face 
of the account a large transit trade, the re-exports, as 
they are called, being a very large item. Belgium 
affords a still more striking illustration of a large transit 
trade. But there may be further differences of a vital 
character which are not on the^ surface. Any foreign 
articles ontfe admitted into consumption in a country, 
and re-made up in any way, and sometimes with little 
or nothing done to them, are treated, when exported, 
as exports of qative produce and manufactures. You 
will actually find tea, coffee, and raw cotton among the 
exports of domestic produce from France. The result 
is that the exports, so-called, of domestic produpe and 
manufactures from* a country which manufactures 
largely, are, in part, in the strictest sense of the word, 
re-exports. The raw material previously imported goes 
out in a different guise, bui?*it is still the same rai^ 
material. To compare the exports of native produce 
^ such^ country ^ith those of a country lyhich does 
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not import raw material to be re-exported in a manu¬ 
factured form, we ought clearly to deduct from the 
exports the value of the previously imported raw ma¬ 
terial which they contain. The explanation specially 
applies to a country like England, which is a manu¬ 
facturing country more than any other, as compared 
with countries like the United States, which re-export 
in a ma^actured form very little of what they import. 
If a correction w'ere made, probably it would appear 
that our exports of domestic produce, exclusive of our 
carrying trade, though nominally larger than those of 
any other country, are not really much larger than 
some, and are perhaps, in some cases, exceeded. The 
United States, for instance, exported in 1879-80 about 
170 million pounds’ worth of domestic produce and 
manufactures, hardly any raw material previously im¬ 
ported being included, for the manufactures altogether 
are only a few million pounds. The United Kingdom, 
on the other hand, exported nominally, in 1880, 223 
million pounds; lui- from this sum a large deduction 
must be made for the value of the previously imported 
raw material contained in it, perhaps about 60 million 
pounds; deducting this, the real export of British pro¬ 
duce would be only 163 million pounds, as compared 
with 170 million pounds from the United States. Our 
exports per head wotijd still be larger than those of 
the latter country, and a special difference is made by 
the shij-ping, which again brings up our total, but the 
figures may serve to ^illustrate how different the real 
may be from the apparent facts. When the real magni¬ 
tude of tSe export trade of different countries is com¬ 
pared so as to show their dependence on foreign 
countrjes foir markets, the pdint of view here referred 
to is not to be lost sight of. 

A similar rectification is also necessary as regards 
the imports, in any comparison at least,of what is im- 
ptjrted for final consumpijon with the exports of native 
produce. In some countries the whole Imports, less the 
re-exports, may be treated as imports for final coil^ 
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sumption; in the United Kingdom, to arrive at a com¬ 
parable figure, we must deduct the value of the pre¬ 
viously imported raw material contained in the manu¬ 
factures exported, this raw material being merely the 
block to which British capital and labour are applied. 
Applying these considerations to the case of England 
and other countries, we find that our imports for final 
consumption are still by far the largest, but the^ interval 
between us and other countries is consioerably re¬ 
duced. Our gross imports last year in round figures 
were 410 million pounds, but deducting 

£ 

For re-exports.65 mins. 

„ raw material previously imported I 
included in manufactures exported / ” 

Total.125 » 

we arrive at a sum of 285 million pounds only as the 
net imports for final consumption in the country. This 
is a very different figure, though large, from the gross 
total of 410 million pounds.' It shows that our de¬ 
pendency on foreign countries for s.ipplies, or for a 
market for our own produce, is really much less than 
is sometimes supposed. We are no doubt dependent 
on them for the “blocks” with which we work in 
making for expoit, and this i.'!^ an important fact by 
itself, while the fact of so much foreign produce going 
through our hands, though we do not ourselves con¬ 
sume it, has its value in the proper place; but our 
dependency in^ these respects is a different tjjiing from 
our requiring foreign markets where we may sell what 
we produce, in order to |)uy what we finally consume. 
In this respect foreign countries are more'nearly on an 
equality with us thin is sometimes supposed. 

‘ This last figure, it may be explained, is itself, strictly speaking, 
too small, not intluding the tmnshipment trade and bullion, which 
ought, I think, to be included, and ifliich would bring the total up to 
430 million pounds; the imports for final consumption being, how-. 
wer, as stated in thi text, only about 284 million pounds. 
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Another important conclusion is to be drawn from 
this consideration. The exports of a manufacturing 
country may be nominally affected by a change in the 
value of the previously imported raw material, although 
there is no real change in the native produce ex¬ 
ported, or when the real change may be the opposite 
of the nominal one. Say that a fourth of the exports 
consists f>Sopreviously imported raw material, then a 
decline of 50 per cent, in the value of the raw material 
would produce a decline of 1 2^ per cent, in the aggre¬ 
gate exports, which would be entirely nominal. If at 
such a time the exports were apparently stationary, the 
real fact would be that they had increased 12| per cent, 
or rather about 17 per cent., allowing that the increase 
really takes place on three-fourths only of the nominal 
total. The influence of changes of price has already 
been referred to generally, but the special influence of 
this factor 00 the exports of manufacturing countries 
appears also worthy of attention. It is by no means an 
immaterial point. The apparent falling off in the ex¬ 
ports of British produce and manufactures between 
1873 and 1879 is to be accounted for largely by a reduc¬ 
tion merely in the price of the raw cotton—the block 
to which our industry was applied—contained in the 
manufactures.* To talk of the decline between 1873 
and 1879 without takillg note of such facts would 
clearly be to mistake show for substance. No wonder 
figures ate so often said to be capable of proving any¬ 
thing, when pitfalls like, these, which have seldom even 
been referred to in past discussions, are ifi the way. 

With regard to shipping, the facts may be more 
simply stated. A country with a large carrying trade 
may expert little in the shape of commodities, and yet 
be to all intents and purposes a conliderable exporter. 
Its outlay in wages and provisions for ships’ crews, in 
equipping and repairing ships» in insurance and re- 
nmtrals, and the profits it Afrns, are all parts of its ex- 

'• See Report on Prices of Imports and Exports, 0-3079^ Sess. 
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port as much as if the export were embodied and 
stored up in a commodity. In any complete account of 
the foreign trade, therefore, the carrying done by carry¬ 
ing countries, with analogous charges, ought to be in¬ 
cluded; otherwise no proper comparison is possible 
with countries which have a small shipowning business. 
The so-called foreign trade in the one case is the whole 
foreign trade, in the other it is only part of*he whole. 

I shall have to make use of this principle afterwards 
in dealing with the question of the balance of trade; 
but it is enough to state it, I hope, to prove its reason¬ 
ableness. To put the point in a concrete shape, the im¬ 
port and export statistics of a shipowning country like 
England do not show its foreign trade, as the imports 
and exports show the foreign trade of the U mted States, 
which has only a very small shipowning business. 

That all these questions are substantial and not 
formal may be shown by a single example of how 
much our view of the foreign trade of the United 
States as compared with t^at of England would be 
altered by taking account of them. See, it is said, how 
much of American goods the United Kingdom im¬ 
ports, and how little of British goods America imports. 
This difference, I confess, would not, in my opinion, 
be at all material if the real facets were the same as the 
apparent ones. Trade is weS known to be very often 
triangular; we may buy from America, and send goods 
elsewhere on American account, though not directly to 
America. But the statement* is itself untrue if we 
examine the* facts carefully. No doubt wfi record an 
import of 107 million pounds from the United States, 
and only record a return of 38 million pounds, show¬ 
ing an excess of imports over our expdrts amounting 
to 69 million pounds, which it is supposed the Ameri¬ 
cans prevent us by their tariff from sending to them. 
But people*forget firsv that our trade is largely one of 
.transit both directly and iftSirectly through our minu- 
factqfes. Among the articles we import from the 
United States there was ;^3i,784,(W jsrorth of raw 
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cotton alone in 1880, of which directly as a re-export, 
and indirectly through our manufactures, we would 
send away at least four-fifths or 26 million pounds. 
Why should we expect the United States to take goods 
directly from us for this amount ? Surely the countries 
which ultimately get the raw cotton directly or in¬ 
directly are the countries which should pay, and they 
may do i!..v>in part directly as well as through our 
agency, our only share being a commission on the 
whole transaction. The second fact is that we export 
to America in the form of carrying goods on American 
account, and this item probably amounts at the present 
time to 16 million pounds a year. These two sums to- 
gethei—what we send away elsewhere of raw cotton 
alone among articles we have imported from America, 
and what we export to America in the shape of doing 
carrying work for her—go a long way towjrds extin¬ 
guishing the apparent balance against us on the import 
and export account. They amount together to 42 
million pounds, thus reducing the apparent balance 
from 69 million pounds to 27 million pounds. This is 
a much smaller sum than might at first be expected 
from the bare record of so-called imports and exports, 
and shows how short a way the latter figures carry us 
by themselves. As already stated, it is of no conse¬ 
quence whether there is aH exact balance or not, but the 
actual facts should be well understood, and they cannot 
be understood without appreciating the totally different 
character of the foreigmtrade of the two countries. 

The abo^, let me add, are not the only points of 
difficulty in the study and use of import and export 
statistics which ought to be considered. I have not 
attempted to ihake an exhaustive catalogue. I have 
simply noticed a few points which liave lately been 
brought under my notice as material or which recent 
controversies have suggested. ‘They are*enough to 
sho^, however, that therfe'is no royal road to this, 
branch of learning any more than to other branches. 
There is a grg^jdeaJ^in the studj^ and patience and 
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labour are required of all who would enter into the 
field. That there are yet more difficulties will be 
apparent when we cuirie to the special applications of 
these statistics which I have thought it would be useful 
to investigate, viz., their bearing on the question of 
the balance of trade or balance of indebtedness be¬ 
tween countries, and their bearing on the points in dis¬ 
pute in the fair-trade controversy. We ci«% show not 
only by a statement of principles, but by the actual steps 
necessary in applying the statistics, how much con¬ 
sideration is required in the application of figures 
which appear very simple, and how difficult it is to 
arrive at correct views. To prevent misunderstanding 
let me only add that, while pointing out the '’.ifficulties 
of the study, I am saying nothing to imply any Jcubt of 
conclusions which are arrived at after a sufficient study 
of all the facts. There are conclusions in all studies 
which it is hard for the pnlearned to fellow, but they 
are none the less certain to those who care to learn. 

/ 

III.—Balance of Trade and Balance of Indebtedness. 

The Generality of the Excess of Imports. 

The first special question 1 propose to discuss is the 
application of the import and export statistics to the 
problem of the balance of wade, and the connected 
problem of the balance of indebtedness of a country; 
the case I propose more particularly to investigate 
being that of the United Kingdom. Importance has 
come to be attached to the question in this way. The 
imports into the United Kingdom, as recorded, have 
in late years shown a great excess over the exports 
from the United Kingdom, as recorded. £y many 
this excess is tr&ted as a trade balance against this 
country, and without much ado there is also an assump- 
..tion that Ae country is running into debt We are 
buying, it is thought, moi^ than we can pay for,*and 
we ^an only gay by an export of securities. The conclu¬ 
sion itself seem» so extravagant to any oije who watches 
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the constant issues of foreign securities on the London 
Stock Exchange, or the constant lending by private 
capitalists to foreign countries, which hardly ever 
ceases, that for one I have never thought it worth 
while to discuss it. A statement was actually brought 
me on one occasion showing that the country had be¬ 
come feidfj)ted to foreigners in twenty years to the 
extent of i,ooo million pounds, which had never been 
paid, and which was all represented by bills the non¬ 
payment of which would bring about, some day, a 
financial collapse. The writer was plainly unaware that 
the whole amount of bills current at one time in the 
country, in both home and foreign trade, was under 
1,000 million pounds, that the amount has not been 
increasing lately, and that the foreign bills are only 
about a third or fourth part; and 1 think also he was 
unaware that in the foreign trade it is English capital¬ 
ists who give credit to foreign nations, and not foreign 
capitalists who give credit to England. Still the state¬ 
ments as to the excess of imports have acquired a certain 
amount of currency, and we may see how far they are 
really countenanced by import and export statistics. 

The general statement of the difficulties of the in¬ 
quiry already made has somewhat cleared the ground. 
We are prepared to seeV the very threshold that the 
imports and exports themselves are not exa(^ to a 
fraction. '1 here may be an error in the data of 1 or 2 
per cent., and the valyes may also differ from the 
values realized by merchants. Suppose there is a 
difference of 2 per cent, only, and that it acts on im¬ 
ports and exports in opposite directions, increasing the 
former aqjl diminishing the latter, we*have a difference 
at once of about 15 million pounds ill the so-called ex¬ 
cess of imports. Our imports, bullion and tranship¬ 
ment included, amounting to, nearly 4^0 million 
pounds; our exports, bullicn and transhipment also 
inclrded, to over 300 million pounds, on all of which* 
2 per cent, comes to the sum of 15 mjjliin pounds, as 
stated. The probabilities is perhaps against 
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any variation of such great magnitude from the amounts 
actually realized by merchants, while the variation may 
be in the opposite direction, tending to swell the ex¬ 
cess of imports; but the great effect of what is really 
a slight percentage should warn us against reasoning 
too finely. Even the apparent amount by which the 
recorded imports exceed the recorded exporjts may be 
subject to great reduction. 

The variations in the level of prices from year to 
year are also most material in such a question. A 
sudden rise or fall of 5 per cent, in the average price 
of the exports beyond the corresponding rise or fall in 
the average price of the imports, would alter momen¬ 
tarily the excess of imports to a most mateiial extent, 
without implying any real changes in the general con¬ 
ditions of our trade. Similarly, any of the great dis¬ 
turbing economic events^ referred to, two of which 
have at least affected business during' the last few 
years, viz., the resumption of specie payments in 
America, and the bad harvests in western Europe, 
might largely alter for a moment the balance of trade. 
Last, and more important, the fact of our being a ship¬ 
owning country, and doing other duties in connection 
with the foreign trade of the world, causes what is 
really a large export of the pfoduce of our capital and 
labour in an unrecorded fotm, and there can be no 
commencement even of a discussion of the facts without 
a proper allowance for this export; while the trade 
balance itselj, when properly ascertained, is no more 
than one item in the general account of tnternational 
transactions, especially when the country concci-ned is 
a country like the United Kingdom, jiaviqg invest¬ 
ments abroad in endless number and variety. We see 
at once from these considerations that even to ascer¬ 
tain the exact excess o( apparent imports over apparent 
exports is no easy mattery that this excess is different 
‘from the real excess in the case of a country like the 
United Kingilom, which has a large ship-owning busi¬ 
ness; and that excess,.when astaftak^i is only 6ne 
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item in an international account. We are far enough 
already from the rough-and-ready handling which the 
excess of imports receives from writers in the " Quar¬ 
terly Review " and the like authorities. 

Grappling now with the subject more directly, what I 
have first to suggest, in accordance with a sound maxim 
of statistical investigation, is an inquiry how far the 
excess oj imports is a new or not a general fact. There 
is little use in discussing it at all until we look about 
us. The question of the generality of the fact is very 
soon settled. An excess of imports is a very common 
thing indeed. 1 have only to refer you to the Appendix 
No. 11, on the point. In this 1 have had taken out for a 
late year in each case, usually 1878 or 1879, the im¬ 
ports and exports of every country in the world: there 
is hardly an exception, I think. The result is that in 
forty-five instances there is an excess of imports, and in 
forty-two instances an excess of exports. 1 say nothing 
at present oT amounts in each case: it is possible that, 
the United Kinguon is specially unfortunate on account 
of the magnitude of the case. It is clear, however, that 
the mere fact of excess of imports is a very general one 
in the experience of nations. We do not stand alone. 

Another general fact which appears is that, taken 
altogether, the column of imports is in excess of the 
column of exports. "P^e totals are: 

/ 

Imports.1,768 mins. 

Exports.1,606 „ 

Excess of Imports 162 

This fact is surely very sjgnificant. It is the same 
goodstfubstnntially which are dealt with in both cases, 
the fact that it is not the same year which is dealt with 
in all cases making no sensible difference when so 
many countries are dealt witl^and the ye*irs are selected 
without any bias. Butoalthough it is the same goods 
that are dealt with, they are represented in the one 
column aj 162 million pounds moje than in the other 
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coluraa This of itsdf suggests, I think, a natural 
reason for an excess of imports. A difference like this 
can only be due to a common cause, and that cauMi 
obviously is the cost of conveyance; the imports, being 
mostly or often valued at the place of arrival, include 
the cost of conveyance; the exports, being valued at 
the place of departure, do not include that cost. Hence 
the difference between the two columns. In sq. general 
an account, putting all the countries of the world to¬ 
gether, I can suggest no other cause of difference. Of 
course, after what I have already said, you will not ex¬ 
pect me to put forward the figure as absolutely exact. 
We know too little of the methods followed in more than 
eighty countries to be sure that the values a.s com¬ 
parable one with another. Still the resulting diffi lence, 
being in accordance with reasonable expectation, is 
evidently to be relied upon as a fact, though w’c cannot 
state a figure which pretends to any exactnes.s. 

, It follows also that, as there is and must he an excess 
of imports in the aggregate, ^me particular countries 
are entitled to the excess. These must also be the 
carrying countries. Freight must be the chief matter; 
but the difference cannot be w'holly freight, as the 
figures include goods which have passed from country 
to country by land, though not a large amount in pro¬ 
portion, as well as goods whi^ have passed by sea. 
There are also other charges! on the conveyance of 
goods besides the freight paid to ship-owners, and all 
must be included in the difference here stated, or the 
true figure which it approximately represents. Still, 
whoever carried, in proportion to what he dbes carry, 
or rather in proportion to the outlay he contributes for 
the carrying and the profit he thereby easns, nyjst be 
entitled to a corresponding amount of imports. If the 
account were exact, and there were no other cause for 
an excess of injports or exports in particular cases, the 
table would show not only what the excess of imports 
wag in. the aggregate, but what were the carrying 
antions and how Inuch each received. The table, how- 
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ever, does not show this. No doubt the countries with 
an excess of imports are largely carrying nations: the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, France, Italy; but there are other, countries with 
an excess of imports, while in some cases, perhaps, the 
excess is not so large as that to which the share of the 
country concerned in the carrying trade would appar- 
ently>!nfit;le it. This suggests obviously that besides 
the cause which produces an excess of imports in the 
agg*‘egate, the excess varies in the case of particular 
countries, or becomes even an excess of exports, owing 
to another cause. That cause I have to suggest is that 
countries are either borrowing or lending in their inter¬ 
national transactions, or that some are receiving while 
others are paying interest. The result is that if we add 
the excesses of imports on the one side and put against 
them the excesses of the exports on the other, the 
aggregate excesses of imports are found to be 286 mil¬ 
lions, and the aggregate excesses of exports 124 mil¬ 
lions, the difference being the net excess of imports 
already stated. The excesses of exports in certain cases, 
amounting to 124 millions, would also imply that in the 
international transactions of the world, unless the figure 
should be modified by including the bullion, as we 
ought to do for this purpose, but which I have found 
it impossible to do in^l cases, a sum of that amount 
was passed as the balance of the various loan and in¬ 
terest transactions of the world. The total amounts 
lent and the total amgunts paid for interest may both 
have been larger, and there is nothing ^to indicate the 
amounts; but of the fact of a balance having to be 
passed there can be no question. While we conclude 
then, frpm the general fact of ar excess of imports, that 
it corresponds to the cost of conveyance in interna¬ 
tional trade, it is quite possible that the countries en¬ 
titled to share in it may show {^smaller excess tharf they 
would otherwise do through their lending to foreign 
Countries, or may show a larger excess through their. 
receiving interest or, borrowing on Jaalance; while, oft 
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the contrary, non-carrying nations may show a small 
excess of exports, or even an excess of imports, in con¬ 
sequence of the balance of their other transactions. 
The figures in the case of each country are no guide to 
the state of its general account with other nations. 

It is to be observed, however, that there is a geo¬ 
graphical distribution to some extent of the countries 
having an excess of imports or of exports re^prcdvely. 
The nations in the tables are classified geographically, 
with a cross division for the British empire and for the 
rest of the world; and the result is, that while Europe 
shows an enormous excess of imports, viz.: 


United Kingdom and Malta . . . iia mins. 
Other countries of Europe .... 142 „ 

Total.254 .. 
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The figures at least suggest, I think, that it is the old 
countries—the homes of capital—which have to receive 
interest, and the new countries—principally the United 
States—which have to pay it. Certainly no inference 
can be drawn to the effect that it is the countries with 
an excess of exports which are the most prosperous, 
the comprising Peru and other South American 
States, wfiich have lately been passing through the most 
serious calamities. The most singular fact disclosed 
by^the table is perhaps the excess of imports in the case 
of the Australian colonies; but this is partly to be 
accounted for, I believe, by the fact of the continuous 
lending of this country to Australasia, which has been 
going on for many years past. Its natural place would 
have been with America and the new countries gener¬ 
ally. The facts as to the Cape Colony give rise to a 
similar remark. 

I shall Have to return to the figures shortly in refer¬ 
ence to the que^^on of the charges for conveyance to 
which the United Kingdom is entitled; but I pass on 
to remark that as the fact of an excess of imports is 
general, it is also by no means new, either in the case 
of the United Kingdom or of the world generally. 
With regard to the United Kingdom, the fact is toler¬ 
ably well known; b«t to make this paper complete, I 
have included in the Aopendix (Table III.) a statement 
of wh.-i the excess has been since 1854. The annexed 
(see p. 316) is a summary of this table in three years’ 
periods: 
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Excas of Imports, and Proportion to Total Imports and Exports, 
including Bullion and Specie, 1854-80. 




Excess of Imports. 


Total Imports and 


- - ■ ■ 


Exports. 1 


Per Cent, of 



Amounts.^ 

Import and Exports 


Min. 

Min. 


1854-56 . 


37 

tl .2 

' 57-59 . 

386 

31 

8.0 

’60*62. 

432 

53 

J 2 tC’- 

■63-65 . 

523 

60 


’«-68 . 

566 

67 

II .8 

’69-71 . 

617 

61 

lO.O 

’72-74 . 

732 

61 

*•3 e 

’ 75-77 . 

7'3 

I 2 I 

17.0 

’75-80 . 

690 

119 

.7.2 


Thus we have always had an excess of imports into 
this country. Of late years it has been larger in amount 
and in proportion to the imports and exports recorded 
than formerly, but the only novelty to be inquired into 
is clearly the increase of the excess: (i) whether it is 
apparent or real—a most itnportant inquiry, as the 
mode of valuing the imports, we have seen, was 
changed in 1870, and in iSyi^there is a sudden and 
remarkable increase in the imports, and a still more 
remarkable increase in the re-exports; and (2) whether 
there are any circumstances to account for a real in¬ 
crease of the excess of imports, such as an unusual 
diminution of our current lendin»\,o foreign countries, 
or an unusual increase of ship-owning business making 
our unrecorded exports unusually large. At present I 
do no more than suggest these answers, the main point 
to be considered being that the excess of imports, and 
that on a very lafge scale in proportion to odr whole 
foreign trade, is itself no novelty. 

The excess of imports, as I have stated, is alsip no 
novelty in the aggreg^e trade of the world. On this 
head I have to quote the figures given by Dr. von 
Neumaqn-Spallart,^ to whom 1 am indebted for some 
of the figures in the second *tablf,of the Appendix, viz. :* 
‘ .garages of three years. 

" Uebersichten der ^eltwirthschaft, von Dr. F. X. von Neumann- 
Spallart. Jahrgang 1880. Stuttgart. 1881. P. * 
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Imports and Exports of the World. 

[In millions sterling, converting the mark at 20 pet £.] 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of Imports. 


£ 

£ 

• 

£ 

1867-68 . . . 

1,165 

1,045 

120 

’69-70 . . . 
’72^. . . 

1,266 

1,100 

t66 

1,554 

1,334 

220 

1,450 

1,289 

t6t 

’76 ... . 
’78 ... . 

1,493 

1,296 • 

197 

1,508 

1,359 

149 

>79 .... 

1,571 

1,355 

2 t6 


Thus an excess of imports in the aggregate trade of 
the world is a permanent fact. There is nothing new 
in it. There is also some proportion between the aggre¬ 
gate trade and the excess of imports. The more trade 
there is the more charges for conveyance, though the 
progression is of course not quite constant, and the 
figures themselves are of course somewhat incomplete, 
which makes it difficult to exhibit a regular progress 
from year to year.' 


IV.—Sviject continued: how the Excess of Imports into 
the United Kingdom is to be accounted for. 

Having thus brought out the facts of the generality 
and want of novelty \jn the excess of imports, and 
having suggested as a necessary cause of it the cost of 
conveyance between countries which must always exist, 
and as a^ contributing cause the settlements of inter¬ 
national accounts through the remittance of loans or 
interest on money previou^y borrowed, I propose now 
to inquire* more particularly with reference to the 

’ It will be observed that the annual amounts here are in no case 
so large as the annual amount in Table II. of the Appendix^ Some of 
the figures in the latter table, howdVer, are for a year later than 1879, 
\mi the figures I have usecf tdso include the bullion and specie as 
much as possible, which are not included, apparently, in Dr. SpMlarti 
figures. 
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United Kingdom how the excess is to be accounted 
for. 

How much, to begin with, is annually due to us as a 
ship-owning and carrying nation? As we have seen, 
thfere is no reason why the actual excess of imports, in 
the case of a ship-owning nation, should correspond to 
the sum it earns in the carrying trade; the actual 
excess may be less or more than that sum; the 
sum is nevertheless an item in the account just as 
much as the so-called exports on the one side or the 
imports on the other. I have to call attention to,the 
words ship-owning and carrying. According to the de¬ 
finition already given, the question is, what is the 
amount of our contribution to the carrying of the vorld’s 
goods? and though it is mainly a ship-owner’s question, 
it is not wholly so.' 

Replying to this question, I propose to take the facts 
as to ship-owning first, and to use first in a general 
view of the subject the excess of imports already shown 
in the aggregate trade of th«f world. Assuming this 
excess of 162 million pounds to represent approxi¬ 
mately the cost of conveyance, hov; much of it should 
fall to the share of the United Kingdom? I have to 
suggest first of all, for reasons to be given afterwards, 
that about 32 million pounds of the amount, or rather 
less than 2 per cent, on the ag^egate trade, represent 

' The following propositions -sppear to cover the various cases of 
an excess of imports or exports arising in connection with carrying 
operations; • 

1. A non-canyinp;,nation, in the absence of borrowing or lending, 
ought to show in its accounts an equality between imports at the 
plie of arrival, and exports at the place of departure. 

2. A nation carrying hajf its fofeign trade ought to have an excess 
of imports equal to the cost of carrying the goods one way; ahd so in 
proportion for whatever its Contribution to carrying may be. 

3. A nation carrying its whole foreign trade will have an excess of 
imports gqual to the cost of carrying the goods both ways. 

4. A nation caning for other# is entitled, in addition, to an exeeij, 
of imports equal to die freight earnAf, less any expenses incurred 
abroad. Any nation contributing to carriage will also have somediing 
to aeceive. • 
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miscellaneous charges and commissions, which all form 
part of the cost of conveyance, and of which the Eng¬ 
lish share may be put at one-half, or 16 million pounds. 
Deducting this 32 million pounds, the sum of 130 
million pounds is left as the amount due for freight. 
How much should fall to the share of England.^ It 
would also be natural in reply to compare the mer- 
cantii®^nnnage of England with the tonnage of the 
rest of the world, and divide the 13® million pounds 
between them in proportion. For all practical purposes 
England’s proportion may be put at something like 55 
per cent.,* and assuming this proportion, the division 
would be as follows: 



Per Cent. 

Proportion. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries. 

Total. 


ss 

45 

i Mins. 

1 £ 

• • 

— 

130 

‘ This is a rough deduction from the tables in the return, “ Progress 
of British Merchant Shipping," No. 125, Sess. 1881. The calculation 
(for 1879) in millions of tgjis is; 

Tonnagt of— 

United Kingdcgn . . . 
Rest of British empire . 

Foreign c^pntries, . . 

Total .... 

Sailing. 

• 

Steam. 

Total. 

Per Cent, 
of 

Amount. 

Equivalent in 
Sailing t<ms. 

4.0 

2.0 

2-5 

0.2 

10.0 • 
aS 

00 0 

50 

9 

6.0 

7.2 

2*7 

I.l 

ia8 
• 44 

16.8 

U.6 

S 9 

41 

13.2 

3-8 

• 15-2 

28.4 

100 


Thus the proportion of ships belonging to the^United l^gdom 
ajpne is 50 per cent., and allowing S certain proportion of colonial 
snips to be owned in the Unitbl Kingdom, the figure of 55 per cent, 
m the text seems near the mark. Since 1870 our proportion tias 
largely increased. 
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The sum of 71 millions sterling is certainly enor¬ 
mous. Still, the figures, whatever they may be worth, 
are not cooked in any way I have simply taken the 
excess of imports as I have found it, and made a proper 
deduction as I think, so as to leave only what is due 
to freight, and I have then merely divided this freight 
between England and other countries in proportion to 
their tonnage. As regards the actual amounr^f this 
freight, it cannot be called extravagant. On the total 
imports of the world, as shown in Table II. of the 
Appendix, it amounts to a charge of 7^ per cent, pnly, 
and on the total tonnage of the world, sailing and steam 
together, it would show a gross earning of no more 
than ,^8 per ton. 

As regards the division between England and other 
countries, it would perhaps be necessary to make a 
correction for the amount of outlay by English ships in 
foreign ports, in excess of the outlay by foreign ships 
in English ports; but the outlay of this sort, I believe, 
from a consideration of the q>her outlays in earning 
freight, cannot exceed about a sixth part of the totd 
earnings. Deducting a sixth from the above sum of 
71J millions would leave about 60 millions as the sum 
due to the United Kingdom for freight. This would 
be our share of the 130 millions. 

Adding together the 60 millitflfs fo’’ freight and the 
16 millions for miscellaneous clfarges and commissions, 
we arrive at a total of 76 millions, as the share of the 
above 162 millions, for cost of international convey¬ 
ance annually due to the United Kingdom at the pre¬ 
sent time, * • 

These figures are, of course, too uncertain to be 
relied upon by themselves, but they are. not yithout 
corroboration. I have first to refer to various authori¬ 
ties who have dealt especially with the amounts of 
freely; earned, in the direct trade of the United King¬ 
dom. Mr. Bourne, in a paper jread before the Society, 
and printed No. 3 of the volume already referred to, 
was on« of the first to grapple with the problem. His 
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method, I believe, was incomplete, but some of his 
statements were most interesting. One of them (p. 63) 
is to the effect that 11 per cent, on the value of our 
imports would be a fair average allowance for freight. 
The imports are now, roughly speaking, over 400 
millions a year, on which 11 per cent, would be 44 
millions, and of this 44 millions the English share, 
dividi^the sum in the proportion of the entries of 
English and foreign ships—70 per cent* to 30 per cent, 
—would be very nearly 31 millions. Similarly Mr. 
Bourne gives the freight on exports as 20s. per ton 
for sailing vessels, and 30^. per ton for steamers, at 
which rates in 1880, the clearances of British sailing 
vessels being 3, i82,(X)0 tons, and of steamers 15,685,0)00 
tons, the freight on exports in British bottoms would 
be nearly 27 millions. The total for imports and ex¬ 
ports is 58 millions. Adding a sum for freights earned 
by British ships in the indirect trade, which must be 
enormous, and again making a deduction for outlays in 
foreign ports, we snoald still, on this showing, get well 
on lo the figure of 00 millions, if not beyond it. 

I must, of course, allow that Mr. Bourne was writing 
several years ago, and freights are a variable item; but 
I do not believe that one year with another they have 
fallen permanently below the level of price he quoted. 
Some freights have fafien, but not the run of freights 
to any material extent. (There has been, in truth, no 
large margin for a fall in freights, the cost of working 
being itself from 70 to,90 per cent, of the income, and 
the absolute outlay per ton, though it teq^s to diminish 
with the intreasing size of vessels, not having dimin¬ 
ished very greatly from the tipie Mr. Bourne wrote. 

Mr. I^wmarch again, in a paper i^ad to this Society 
in 1878,* proposes to deduct 5 pet*cent. from the im¬ 
ports and add 10 per cent, to the exports for all charges 
of conveyance. These amounts on our present trade 
would come to about 50 mijlions. Mr. Newmarch does 

Statistical Society’s^'vol. xli, *18-220.* 
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not indicate what he thinks the other charges as dis¬ 
tinguished from freight would be, and does not enter 
into the question of outlays in foreign ports or of work 
done by British vessels for foreign countries. The sum 
of 50 millions, which he actually arrives at for the di¬ 
rect trade of the United Kingdom alone, appears to 
corroborate the notion that the sum of 60 millions for 
the whole earnings of our mercantile fleet, lesrJill out¬ 
lays abroad, is not wide of the mark. 

In the same paper Mr. Newmarch quotes a letter of 
Mr. McKay, of Liverpool, who estimates the freights 
earned in British bottoms at 30J. per ton for imports 
and 20J'. per ton for exports.* These rates on the 
tonnage of r 880, converting the net registered tons into 
gross tons in the proportion of two-thirds to i, would 
give: 

£ 

Imports ........ 37 mins. 

Exports.27 „ 

Total.64 „ 

Again, there is no mention of any outlays abroad, 
but the figures amply support those already stated. 
The sum these authorities deal with, it must always 
be remembered, is for the direct trade of the United 
Kingdom alone; and the figye of 00 millions already 
given represents our whole wrnings from freight, less 
actual outlays abroad in earning it. 

Quite lately I have obtained a calculation from a 
ship-owning friend (whom I shall call A, as I have 
many other facts from ship-owners, whose names I am 
not at liberty to n\,ention, and to whom I shall assign 
the letters of the j^phabet) with refererite to* average 
freights at the present time. His calculation is that on 
the weights of goods actually imported and exported 
in the American trade, freights come to about 2p.6d. 

*' Tam unable to identify the tonnage actually quoted by Mr. 
•McKa)^ 
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and 2W. respectively. It is not quite clear what these 
weights are, or whether they would be represented by 
the tonnages entered and cleared; but assuming the 
latter to be the case, and converting the net registered 
tons into gross tons, as is done above, and assuming 
also that the American trade is a good average of the 
whole foreign trade, as 1 believe we may do, we get 
the foBwing figures: 

Imports.34 mins. 

Exports.27 „ 

Total.61 „ 

This is substantially the same figure as that arrived 
at on Mr. McKay’s calculation.' It manifestly supports 
the conclusion that 60 millions at least is earned by 
our shipping, after deducting all outlays ab^'oad, in the 
direct and inflirect trades. 

I propose now, Viowever, to deal more directly with 
the matter. The tonnage of the British mercantile fleet 
being known, how much per ton, according to direct 
evidence, does the sailing ship and the steamer earn on 
the average, and how much ought to be the deduction 
for outlay abroad ? I have many figures on this head 
to submit to you, and. 1 must crave your patience on 
account of the very great importance of the subject. 

1 have first to call youi| attention to Appendix No. 
IV,, in which there are certain tables extracted from 
the “ Statist ” newspaper of 26th November last [1881]. 
These tables summarize the accounts of»our principal 
joint-stock shipping companies in a form which was 
partly of my own suggestion, with a Yiew to the present 
paper, though? the tables themselves are not my own 

' It is hardly worth while cumbering the paper with the details, 
but I have made a calculation of the acljial weights of goods imported 
and exported, and these charges for freights would bring out a sum 
on sllth weights of 50 million pouhds. I have also to call attention, 
on this head, to Appendix X., showing the amount of weights carried 
in our direct foreign trade, as^^far as weights caa bl stated. 
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work, but the work of a gentleman already well known 
to many of you, Mr. Wynnard Hooper, whose analysis, 

I think, does him great credit. The points in this state¬ 
ment to which I desire to call attention are these; _ 

a. The capital value of the fleets of eight companip, 
including some of the largest and best, but also in¬ 
cluding one or two of a second class, comes out on the 
average at /16 135. per ton gross, which i/liot Jess 
than about per ton net, taking the net as two-thirds 
of the gross, and the real proportion being less. The 
range of value is from ;^i3 2^. to .^18 I2f. ppr ton 
gross, or from 19 I3^. to ^27 165. per net registered 
ton. These are much lower values in all cases, I believe, 
than the ships could be built for. They ar, not ex¬ 
treme values. 

b. The gross income of six of the above companies, 
representing fairly well the average of the nine, works 
out at ;ri 4 I2^. per ton gross, or about,;^22 per net 
registered ton. This is a percentage on the value of 
about 88 per cent. The p^centage on the value in 
each case is: 


Peninsular and Oriental . 

Pet Cent. 

• 9 ' 

Pacific Steam . . . 

• 92 

Royal Mail. 

• 70 

Cunard . . . . * . . 

. 100 

General Steam . . . . 

. 84 

Mercantile Steamsjfip . . 

• 59 


Thus the lowest value per net registered ton is about 
;^20 and the lowest proportion of gross eajnings about 
60 per cent. 

c. The proportion of< expenditure to gross income 
works out as follows: ' 

* Per Cent. 

Peninsular and Oriental . . 92.4 


Pacific Steaip.9*-6 

Royal Mail . . , . • • 99-3 

Canard.^3-9 

Ceneral Steam • • • ■ ■ Q*-* 

Memntile Steamship^. . 87-7 • 
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The average of the six is about 91 per cent, and the 
lowest is about 84 per cent. As the gross earnings are 
a large percentage of the value, so the gross outlay is 
also a large percentage of the gross earnings. 

The outlay per ton gross amounts to 13 ys. on the 
average of the six companies, equal to about ;^20 per 
net registered ton. The value being ^25, this shows 
an avefSge outlay in proportion to the value of 80 
per cent. * 

ni. In the case of three of the principal companies 
practically little more than half the gross earnings 
are from freights, but they earn from freights alone 
;^2,116,000, or about ;^8 per gross ton, equal to about 
12 per net registered ton. In any case a part of their 
income from passengers, probably the larger part, being 
for the conveyance of foreigners, or of persons travel¬ 
ling on foreign account, has the same effect on the 
international account as a charge for conveyance of 
goods. It is a debit to foreign nations, and a credit to 
the ship-owner in this country. 

e. The average expenditure per ton is stated under 
several heads for each of the three principal com¬ 
panies, and is in all very nearly alike, the mean being 
as follows; 


% 

Per Ton Gross. 

Per Ton Roister. 


£ s- 

£ s. 

Coal.. 

2 12 

3 18 

Pay of Crews,. 

I 10 • 

* 5 

Provisions. 

I 8 ' 

2 2 

Repairs and Renewals .... 

. I 12 

2 8 

Insurance and depreciation . . 


3 3 

Other expenses. 

4 .8 

6 12 


13 la 

20 8 


_t_ 

• # 


I postpone drawing any deductions from the figures, 
as 1 have other figure^ to give, butJ may note*beforft 
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passing that the figures as to the eight companies com¬ 
prise 442,000 tons gross of shipping; the figures as 
to six, 400,000 tons; and the figures as to three, 278,000 
tons. A considerable part of the steam mercantile fleet 
is thus represented. 

I have next to direct attention to the series of state¬ 
ments respecting different classes of ships in ^_pendix 
No. V. The statement B is exactly parallel. It will be 
observed, to tHe statements above quoted, relating to 
the leading companies which publish their accounts, 
with the differences that only the outlay is stated, 
and that the outlay abroad is distinguished from the 
outlay at home. The general result is that on a some¬ 
what higher valuation, the steamers being valued at 
£20 per ton gross, or _^3i per ton net register, the 
outlay is also about 65 to 70 per cent, of the value, 
or ;^2 i. 88 per registered ton in the one case and 
^20.34 in the other case.' The amount s^)ent per ton 
on wages, coal, and other items is less than in the case 
of the companies which publfsh their accounts, but the 
total outlay is swollen by a large charge for deprecia¬ 
tion. 

With regard to the distribution of the expenses be¬ 
tween this country and abroad, the point to note seems 
to be that the total abroad in ^he one case is £^.^o 
per ton and in the other ^7.60 per ton, or about 35 
per cent, of the total outlay. /The amount is chiefly for 
port expenses and Suez Canal expenses. 

The next statement, C, also relates to a steamer, but 
of a different«class from the above, the yalue being 
£ig only per net registered ton, and the gross outlay 
;^I4 3.5. per ton. The wages are again much lower 
than in the case of^the first-class steamer®, burthe out¬ 
lay for coal is as much as ;^5 per ton. 

The next statement, D, is also a steamer—a cargo 
boat—the actual value ftot being stated, hut apparently 
belonging to a class which valued at ;^25 per fbn. 
Mere the outlay is ly. 'jd. per ton, and the wages 
^re as much as*;^% 175. 6 d. pei^n. 
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E. Is another steamer, a plain cargo boat, valued at 
;^25 per ton, with an annual outlay of 11 2s. per ton, 
including only ;^i lo^. per ton for wages. 

F. Is another cargo boat, value about £22 per ton. 
Here the gross earnings are stated, and amount to about 

17 per ton, nearly 8o per cent, of the value. Of the 
^ 17 per ton earned, the outlay abroad is ^ 7 per ton, 
or between a half and a third. 

G. Contains an account of four steamers in the 
Mediterranean trade valued at 5 per gross ton, or 
£22. net, whose average outlay amounts to about 
£10 i6i. per ton gross, equal to about 16 per ton net. 
The results are in fact much the same as for F, though 
the payments abroad do not appear so large, 

H. Is a record of four steamers engaged in the 
coasting trade or short voyages. Their average value 
is also about ^15 per gross ton, or ;^22 per ton net, 
and the average outlay is about ;^io ioj. per gross ton, 
or ;^i5 i5f. per net ton. 

The next reccras, !, K, and L, all relate to sailing 
ships: I shows an outlay of ^5 17^. per net registered 
ton; K an outlay of ;^6 is. 8d.; and L, which gives an 
average of no fewer than fifty vessels engaged in mis¬ 
cellaneous trades, an average outlay of about £5 6i. 
per net registered ton. The values in I and K are ;^i5 
and £14 respectivefy, and in L about ^9 loj. per ton. 
In the rase of L the statement is accompanied by a 
private note, indicating tflat the profit is about £i i6s, 
per ton, that is, about one-third of the outlay. This 
would make the gross earnings over £7 per ton; and 
as the ouflay abroad is £i lor. per ton, the gross 
earnings receivable at home, would be about ;^5 lor. 
per ton. • 

Combining all the information from the various 
.sources, what it seems to point to in the case of steamers 
is first a gross outlay, ranging from about n 12 
up.to ;^20 and even mcwp per net registered ton, this 
^ross outlay being also about 80 or 90 per cent, of the 
income, i^hich would jhus range from about y^i3 tp 
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;^22 per ton. In no case, apparently, not even that of 
the lowest collier, can the gross income be put at less 
than about ,^15 per ton. The subjoined table brings 
out this clearly: 




Outlay per Ton. 


Gross Income 




where Stated, 



t 

per Ton. 

Amount. ^ 

Per Cent, of 
Income. 


£ 

£ !■ d. 


Six Steamers in “Statist” 

22 

20 0 0 

48 

Statement B . . . . 

— 

21 0 0 


,. C . . . . 

— 

14 3 0 


„ D . . . . 

— 

H 13 7 

_ 

„ E . . . . 

— 

II 2 0 

— 

„ F . . . . 

17 

12 0 0 

70 

„ G . . . . 

— 

16 0 0 

— 

„ H . . . , 

— 

15 15 ° 

— 


Thus, in any case where the income is mentioned at 
all, even in the case of an oi^inary steamer spending 
no more than ^ 12 per ton, there is no lower sum men¬ 
tioned than per ton. Assuming that in all the 
other cases the percentage of expenses is also high, 
and not less than 80 per cent, of the income, we should 
have an income in all, except the lowest class, amount¬ 
ing to about 16 to 2^18 per ton and upwards. 

I shall propose then to place the earnings of our 
steam fleet on home account, inclusive of the earnings 
from passengers, at not less thai) ;^I5 per ton, which 
would allow for^expenditure in foreign port|. This on 
the tonnage registered at the end of 1880, viz., 2,723,000 
tons, would come to about 41 million pounds. 

With regard to thfi sailing vessels, the problem seems 
more simple. The average earnings may be put at not 
less than ;^7 per ton, the outlay being ^5 bs. per ton. 
The sum of per ton,on a fleet of 3,851,000 tons 
comes to about 27 million ppwnds, from which aboat 
lor. per ton, or Say 6 million pounds, would fall to 
'bp deducted for ouflay in foreigj^ports, leaving about 
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21 million pounds as earned on home account. The 
two sums together amount to 62 million pounds, which 
is not far from the sum of 60 million pounds already 
arrived at. A certain deduction would of course have 
to be made from this calculation for the earnings of 
the fleet engaged purely in coasting, but not suf¬ 
ficient, 1 think, to alter the round figure of 60 million 
pounds. 

As a rough calculation, I would suggest that per 
ton from sailing ships, and ;^i5 per ton from steamers, 
will give us an approximate figure for the foreign earn¬ 
ings of our mercantile fleet, making all corrections for 
outlays abroad. If there is any over-estimate, there 
would be a set-off to some extent in the outlay on 
foreign vessels in our own ports. 

My own impression is that the figure is under and 
not over the mark. The above account deals only with 
vessels on jhe register of the U nited Kingdom, and 
known to be employed in the foreign trade. There are 
many vessels, as already hinted, on colonial registers, 
or which have been lost sight of, which are really 
British owned, and which bring an income to British 
owners. We may be sure that there are considerable 
sums beyond what has been stated to be brought to 
account. , 

It will serve to make clear to us what all this trade 
means, besides confirmmg the conclusion as to the 
income derived from it to the United Kingdom, if we 
further inquire what .the share of the gross earnings 
which comgs to us is composed of. What are the prin¬ 
cipal items? The information in the Appendices IV. 
and V. bears a good deal on this point, and may be 
confirmed in»various ways. * 

The principal items are deafly—wages, victual¬ 
ling, insurance, repairs, renewals and depreciation, and 
profit. I have to submit the following Able, deduced 
from the accounts annexed, always premising that the 
figures show only what is earned for the United King¬ 
dom: 




^mmary. 



j Sailing Vessels. 

I Steamers. 

i Totals. 

I 

Wages. 

' Mins. 

£ 

4 

\ Mins. 

sl 

Mins. 

£ 

9¥ 

Provisions 

i 2 1 

4 * 

61 

Insurance. 

3 1 

s 

8 

Repairs, etc. * 

5 i 

10 

15 

Profit. *. . . 

S I 


>31 

1 >9 i 335- 

Add port expenses at home, including harbour and light 1 

4 

• dues, commissions, etc. .j 

„ cods shipped in steamers from Vlbited Kingdom . 

2# 


Total. 63 
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Here again little is included for the outlay on foreign 
vessels in English ports, while no deduction is made 
for the earnings of our fleet engaged in the coasting 
trade. Making all allowances, the figure of 60 million 
pounds as our foreign earnings in connection with ship¬ 
ping is submitted as near the mark. 

The question arises whether the figures are vrai- 
smblable, ^nd it is immediately suggested as regards 
wages that we have a check. The nftmber of persons 
employed in our mercantile fleet in 1880, not including 
masters, was 193,000. Dividing 9^ million pounds by 
this sum we get at an average money wage of ;^5oper 
per man. I do not consider this a very high average, 
allowing for the fact that it includes the pay of masters, 
and officers of every grade, engineers, stokers, and 
others, all receiving more than the ordinary a. b. wages, 
which are not less than £2 ioj. or £3 per month.* 
The averages for sailing vessels and steamers would 
work out at abp £40 per man for sailing vessels, and 
rather less than £yo per man for steamers, which of 
course include a much larger proportion of highly 
skilled labour.^ 

With regard to victualling, I think I need do no 
more than refer you to the paper of Mr. Bourne, already 
cited, in which he gives the estimate of 6 million pounds 
for victualling and stores for the year 1879—that is, 
victualliig and stores fut on board ships from the 
United Kingdom. As I understand Mr. Bourne’s mode 
of doing the sum, this would include victuals and stores 
put on bqjird foreign ships also, whereas this item in 
the above account only includes British ships; but the 
item in any case is not a large one. 

* See return, “ Progress of Merchant Shipping for 1880.” 

* I. will obviously be suggested that two deductions should be 
made, one for the wages of the fleet engaged in coasting, the other 
for wages paid abroad; but fie deductions on thSse heads would, I 
believe, be immaterial, while J have sought to allow for minor cor- 
. ections like these by the moderltion of the estimates. In 1881, wages 
genemlly advanced above the figures here dealt with abogt £6 pet 
head, or nearly ;^i,5oo,ooe«will. 
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The other items of insurance, repairs, renewals and 
depreciation, and profit require less remark. They 
amount altogether to 35 per cent, on the value of our 
shipping, which I assume to be about 40 million pounds 
for sailing vessels, and about 70 million pounds for 
steamers, in the year 1880. With regard to insurance, 
however, it may be pointed out that the annual re¬ 
placements required by wrecks to vessels of the 
United Kingdoim—I speak of total losses only— 
amount to about 


150,000 tons, sailing vessels 
230,000 „ steamers 

380,000 „ total 


annually. The cost of building these vessels, at ;^i5 
per ton for sailing vessels, and 30 per ton for steamers, 
would be about 9 million pounds, or more than the 
8 millions put . down for insiAnce. I am inclined to 
think that this estimate in particular is under the mark, 
but 1 leave the figure as it stands, in case it should be 
thought by some that there is an over-estimate for 
repairs and depreciation. This last is a high estimate, 
though I consider it fully justified hy the figures before 
me, shipping property ageing rapidly. With regard to 
the profit, in putting it at i2j^per cent,, I have kept a 
good deal below what more than one ship-owner owns 
to, but the rate is undoubtedly a‘good deal more than 
that paid by the high-class steam shipping ^companies 
whose accounts are published. There is reason to be¬ 
lieve, however, that the latter are among the least re¬ 
munerative of vessels. With regard to pbrt eTcpenses 
at home, the broad facts are that harbour, pilotage, and 
light dues alone would account for nearly three-fourths 
of the*amount*here stated, and only a small part would 
fall on the coasting fleet. Th«•final item of coal putmn 
board steamers at home is rendered necessary in this 
. ctlculation by the ^exclusiont&ewi the other items of 
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any payments abroad, which are included in the general 
accounts above dealt with.* 

There is a concurrence of testimony, therefore, to 
the effect that an enormous sum accrues annually to 
the United Kingdom in connection with its shipping 
business, and that the sum of 6o million pouuds is not 
far from the mark. First, in examining the imports 
and exports of the whole world, we find a difference 
between l^iem which must represent, the cost of con¬ 
veyance, and analyzing and dividing this amount among 
the principal ship-owning nations, we get a figure of 
about 60 million pounds as due annually to the United 
Kingdom for freight alone. Second, according to vari¬ 
ous testimonies—Mr. Bourne, Mr. Newmarch, Mr. 
McKay and others—there is known to be a large sum 
annually accruing in connection with the direct trade 
of the United Kingdom alone, a sum of 40 to 50 
millions sterling, and this sum, making due allowance 
for what cdmes to us from the shipping in the indirect 
trade, again pbinu to the probability of a large sum 
being due to us which cannot be less than about 60 
million pounds. Third, the direct evidence of the ac¬ 
counts of numerous steamers and sailing ships points 
to a gross earning of this amount, if not more, deduct¬ 
ing all outlays abroad. Last of all, there is additional 
confirmation in the analysis of the different items of 
the expenses of our fleet, and the comparison of these 
items with other sources of information, such as, for 
wages—the number ,of men employed, for victualling 
and stores—the independent inquiry ^of Mr. Bourne, 
for insurafice—the sums actually spent in replacing 
wrecks, for profit—the actuaj admissions of ship-owners 
themselves,^nd the accounts cfleading companies, and 

' There ought to be some further correction, perhaps, as regards 
the latter figures in respect M the ,earnings of our mercantile fleet 
engaged in the coasting traddf already referred to, but that portion, as 
8 'i®ady stated, is comparatively«mall, while these last calculations do 
not include anything for the earnings or profit of British-owned ships 
not on the register of the Ujited Kingdom. 
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or such items as port expenses—the amounts actually 
paid for harbour and light dues. I must again repeat, 
however, my impression that probably a much larger 
sum is really due to us, in consequence both of the 
moderation of the estimates and the circumstance of a 
large number of vessels not on the register of the 
United Kingdom being in fact owned in the United 
Kingdom. It is not necessary, however, for the special 
purpose of this paper to name an exact figufe. I shall 
be content if I have made clear that the business of 
ship-owning is really enormous, and that if we would 
make any use at all of the Import and export figures in 
the question of the balance of trade, we must dwell on 
the invisible export which takes place by means of our 
shipping. The discussion on the subject ought to in¬ 
clude a formal treatment of the question of how much 
our shipping earns. 

The inquiry does not ei)d here. 1 have already 
drawn attention to the point that the ship-dwner is not 
the only person concerned in ^e cost Of conveyance, 
of which the aggregate excess of imports in the im¬ 
ports and exports of the world is compt^sed. There are 
other commissions and charges, of which I have sug¬ 
gested that the English share amounts at least to i6 
million pounds—perhaps 20 million pounds would be 
nearer the mark. The latter sum fs only 2^ per cent, 
on the total of our imports and exports—about 800 
million pounds; and when I point out that insurance 
cannot be estimated at less than 15^. per cent., and 
bankers’ commission, bill stampi and minor charges 
5f. per cent, leaving only ij per cent, fof all other 
charges, the estimate must be held to be moderate. 
Mr. McKay, in the-letter already referrejl to^ makes 
the commission and charges amount to more than 
double this sum, and quotes the case of a Manchester 
shipmgnt, in which the insuri nee and other charges 
came to 4 per cent I ebnfes^M am afraid of too big 
figures,-and have tried to kefep well within the mark. 
The sum of 20 njillion pounds, added to the 60 millioo 
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pounds due to us for freight, make a total of 8o million 
pounds, which is really, to use a phrase which I have 
tried to make familiar, an invisible export. In using 
the import and export statistics for the question of the 
balance of trade, we have to credit ourselves, in addi¬ 
tion to our recorded exports, with a sum of at least this 
amount. 

Such figures, if accepted, without any further correc¬ 
tion for interest receivable for investments abroad, 
would serve of themselves to revolutionize the concep¬ 
tion of the international balance between this country 
and either nations, which would be suggested by the 
bare consideration of the import and export figures. 
In the last few years the excess of imports, as we have 
seen, has been about 120 million pounds (see supra, 
p. 315), but a deduction from this sum of 80 million 
pounds would reduce the amount to 40 million pounds, 
without any correction whatever for other international 
transaction^ such as the receipt of interest upon our 
foreign investnjerc- Even apart from such a correc¬ 
tion, then, the excess of imports is almost accounted 
for. A.nominal difference of about 40 million pounds, 
subject to the qualifications already stated, is prac¬ 
tically much the same thing as no difference at all. As 
we have seen, we cannot be sure to within 15 or 20 
million pounds of tlte totals of our Imports and exports 
and the balance shown by them, while there is also a 
very great probability (hat the sum of 80 million 
pounds, which I have assumed to be annually earned 
by the country in connection with its shipping, and 
other charges in connection with the* conveyance of 
goods from country to country, is a good deal under 
the mark. When we establish* thersfore, that 40 million 
pounds IS a maximum sum for the apparent excess of 
impoits, we establish that there is nothing in such a 
figure by itself to give u|any concern about the ^jation 
living on its capital. A^ exc 4 s of that amount might 
e.xsfly be balanced by an fexcess in the opposite direc¬ 
tion in other years; we must expect.so great a trade 05 
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that of the United Kingdom to exhibit oscillations of 
this magnitude. If it is to be proved that the nation is 
living on its capital to any extent at all, it must be 
shown aliunde, from the operations of the stock ex¬ 
changes and otherwise, that the nation is borrowing 
abroad, or is bringing home its capital. 

The figures suggest another correction of the first 
impression of the import and export figures. The excess 
of imports being itself no novelty, and the’-only thing 
new being the sudden increase in recent years, the 
question is naturally suggested whether there is any 
change in the invisible items of our export which would 
help to account for such an increase. On this head I 
need hardly say that nothing has been more remark¬ 
able during the last twenty years than the wonderful 
progress of our shipping, both in absolute amount and 
in relation to the rest of the world. The figures as to 
the United Kingdom are: , 


Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vesselsitlonging to)he United Kingdom. 
[In thousands of tons.] 




Steam. 


Increase Per 


Salliag. 

Amount. 

Equivalent in 
Suling Tons, 

Sailing Tons. 

! 

Cent in Five 
Periods. 

1S40 

2.637 

87 

348 

ions. 

2,985 


’ 5 ° 

3.336 

168 

^2 

4,008 

30 

’60 

4.134 

452 

i,8o8 

5.942 

50 

’70 

4,506 

I,III 

4,444 ' 

8,950 

50 

’80 

3.799. 

2,720 

10,880 

14,679 , 

64 


The business is' thus a rapidly in(:;reasing one. 
Twenty years ago the mercantile fleet of the United 
Kingdom was capable of performing the work of about 
two-fifths only of the prpentftnercantile fleet. Assum¬ 
ing the earnings to be in mufch the same proportjon, 
the sum accruing to the United Kingdom in connec¬ 
tion with its shipping would be about 27 million pounds 
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only twenty years ago, as compared with 60 million 
pounds now. Even as compared with a period ten years 
ago, since which our mercantile fleet has increased 65 
per cent., such an increase would imply that the earn¬ 
ings ten years ago were only about 35 million pounds, 
as compared with 60 million pounds now, a difference of 
25 million pounds, by which our invisible exports, in 
connection with the shipping alone, have increased in 
the ten years. Not only then is the excess of imports 
no new fact, but the increase of it in recent years is 
obvioysly to be largely accounted for by the increase 
of our shipping business.^ 

The increase of our shipping has been going on quite 
steadily all through the recent years of depression. 
You had the figures before you at your last meeting in 
Mr. Glover’s very able paper; but for convenience of 
reference I have included in the Appendix (No. VI.) a 
statement o| the progress of our mercantile fleet in 
each year since^iSsa, from which date we are able to 
compare it with the excess of imports, adding a note 
of the estimated earnings for the United Kingdom on 
the basis already established. This shows a progressive 
increase from about 24 million pounds in 1854 to over 
60 million pounds at the present time. It will be said 
perhaps that rates «f freight have been diminishing, 
which is perhaps true to a certain extent; but such a 
reduction is allowed for in the mode of calculation 
adopted, the earning powlr of steamers being stated at 
three times only that* of sailing ships, whereas their 
effectiveness is as 4 to i. The reduction of freights 
cannot have been very great all round, though it may 
be large on some description? of ca^o. The expenses, 
owing tcKhe rise of wages, nolv/ithstanding the great 
economy of iron as compared w*th wood, and the 
economy of labour by m|ans of large vessels and the 

' See also on this head App&dix X., already referred to, showing 
th: ^eat increase in recent yeats of weights carried in the direct 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom, where weights ar6 statejj or can 
be calculated.. 

1. 
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substitution of steam for sailing, still remain very large, 
both per ton per annum and per voyage. 

The other charges for conveyance accruing to a 
country like the United Kingdom must also have in¬ 
creased greatly during the last twenty years. The 
charge of 2| per cent, on the foreign trade of twenty 
years ago would have been under lo million pounds, 
as compared with 20 million pounds now. 

These corrections will best be shown in a short table, 
for which I have made use of the figures in Table III., 
already summarized (see supra, p. 315): 


Excess of Imports as shown in Appendix III, and Summarized above 
(supra, p. 169), Corrected bp Deducting (\) the Charges for Gross 
Earnings of Shipping as shown in Appendix VI., and (2) the 
charge of 2j per Cent, for Commissions, Insurance, etc., on the 
Total Amount of the Direct Trade of the United Kingdom. 


[In millions of pounds.] 



Total Im¬ 
ports and 
Exports. 

Apparent 
Excess of 
Imports. 

Clwrges to be D*iuc 

Freight, Commi'^sion, 
etc. Iiisurance, 

etc. 

ted. 

Total. 

Conccied 

Excess. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854-56 

330 

37 

24 

. 8 

31 

, 5 

’ 57-59 

386 

31 

27 

10 

37 

(-)6 

’60-62 

431 

53 

28 

11 

39 

14 

’63-65 

513 

60 

34 f 

13 

47 

13 

’66-68 

566 

67 

37 

14 

51 

16 

’69-71 

617 

61 

39 

’ 15 

54 

, 7 

’71-74 

731 « 

61 

46 

18 

.64 

(-)3 

’ 75-77 

713 

121 

51 

18 

69 

5 * 

’78-80 

690 

119 

, 58 

17 

75 

44 


This table needs no comment. The figures are not 
presented as exact, bu^ thejfcshow approximately the 
difference between the real Jnd the apparent excess, 
juid 6;ie of the reasons for file apparent excess increas¬ 
ing in<recent years^ There remains, of courw, the more 
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general question of the balance of indebtedness between 
nations, all the points yet dealt with, the imports and 
exports themselves, and the sum accruing to the United 
Kingdom for the gross earnings of its mercantile fleet 
and for other charges of conveyance being only items 
in a more general account. On this head, however, I 
may be permitted not to enlarge. It is notorious that 
a large sum is due to this country annually for its in¬ 
vestments abroad; we belong, as has Jieen seen, to a 
geographical group which has probably such interest 
to receive. The usual estimate has been about 50 mil¬ 


lion pounds to 60 million pounds a year; but since these 
estimates were made our investments abroad have in¬ 


creased enormously, the public issues on foreign ac¬ 
count of the last six years alone, i.e., since the foreign 
loan collapse of 1875 o" the London Stock Exchange, 
having been about 210 million pounds, this figure not 
including, moreover, some very large issues, in which 
the London ^tock Exchange was interested, but where 
the issue was abl’oad. (See Appendix VII.) I am dis¬ 
posed to think also, from a consideration of the enor¬ 
mous investment of capital in the movement of goods 
in our ships, and in the conduct of our trade in foreign 
countries themselves, that this private capital has never 
been sufficiently estunated, and that our investments of 
capita! abroad at the present time are not less than 
1,500 million pounds sterling, on which interest at only 

5 per cent, would be 75 rtillion pounds per annum, at 

6 per cent. 90 million pounds per annum, and at 7 per 
cent. 105 million pounds per annum. Whatever sum 
we take, looking at the small magnitude of the excess 
of imports which remains after proper corrections for 
the charges of the cost of conve yanfe, there can be no 
question that in recent years, large hs the apparent ex¬ 
cess of imports has been, this country has been continu¬ 
ing to invest capital abr^d—from 40 million pounds 
to 6 q million pounds pef'^num, if not more. But for 

. this lending, the excess of imports would have been still 
greater than it has been.^ .. 
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I do not propose to go farther into this question of 
. the balance of indebtedness in its international trans¬ 
actions for the United Kingdom. To complete it would 
require an elaborate investigation of the magnitude of 
private investments, while such points as the expendi¬ 
ture of British citizens abroad, and the expenditure by 
foreigners in this country, and the minor movements 
of international capital in connection with exchange 
operations, woqjd all require to be consider^. To treat 
this subject properly would require a paper by itself 
almost as long as the one now before you, which is 
already of ample dimensions. I shall be quite content 
if 1 have established to your satisfaction (i) that the 
question to be investigated i-s not that of the diminution, 
but of the increase, of our investments abroad—that 
there is really no question at all of the nation bringing 
home capital or living on its capital in recent years; 
and (2) that, whatever m^y be our conclusion on this 
point, the import and export figures thbmselves are 
only a small part of the qu^tion, and that the use of 
these figures by some writers as if they were the whole 
is only to be excused, if it is excusable, on th^ score of 
ignorance of the nature of statistics and the necessary' 
conditions of dealing with them. 


V.—Subject continued: the Excess of Imports or Exports 
in France and the Unikd States. Conclusion. 

Mutatis mutandis, all these points have to be con¬ 
sidered of course in dealing with foreign na'tions. 1 shall 
only consider two, the United States and France. The 
United States is the country which ha,s perhaps the 
largest excess of exports. In the last six years, including 
bullion, that excess has been 27 million pounds annually. 
(Sea Appendix VIII.) .The iJnited States is practically 
a country whose exports, a^alt from the question pi in¬ 
terest on borrowed money, ought to balance its imports, 
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for it probably, according to the above calculation of ;^s 
per ton for sailing ships, about 6 million pounds a year 
only. How then is the excess of exports to be accounted 
for.? What economic circumstances or conditions does 
it imply? I have to suggest two things: (i) the ex¬ 
penditure by United States citizens travelling abroad 
less the expenditure of foreigners travelling in the 
United States; (2) the interest payable to foreigners 
on account of foreign capital invested in the United 
States. The former cannot be less, I believe, than 10 
millioa to 15 million pounds, the annual migration of 
Americans to Europe being 20,000 to 30,000 in addition 
to an American colony of several thousands almost 
constantly resident in Europe, and the latter cannot be 
less than 30 million pounds; total 40 million pounds. 
EveiHf the latter ought to be a smaller figure, we should 
stillliave to consider the margin of error in the United 
States figures, especially those for the imports, on ac¬ 
count of the mjdervaluations and smuggling, so that 
the apparent excess of exports would be more than 
the real excess, because of the imports being under¬ 
valued.'There is certainly nothing in the excess of 
exports to indicate unusual prosperity, whether present 
or prospective. The recent increase of the exports, 
and of the excess of»exports, is also to be accounted for 
by the fact that in the last twenty years American 
foreign shipping has been diminishing in proportion to 
its total trade. That traSe twenty years ago was 135 
million pounds only, the tonnage of American shipping 
in the foreign trade being over 2^ millicn tons, which, 
at the rate of ^5 per ton, would entitle it to a gross 
income of 12^ million pounds a year. Now the trade 
is 347 mtllios pounds, and the earnings from the ship¬ 
ping must be about 6 million pounds only. There is 
ample reason, therefore^ for the excess of imports in 
the American trade cea&'ng, and an exce*ss of eifports 
beginning, apart from tnS,farther obvious explanation 
that America borrowed large sums abroad durmg the 
civil war and afterward^, the interest c»f which has nowk 
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to be paid. It seems a nice question whether America 
of late years has been reducing its indebtedness abroad, 
but there is nothing, at least m the import and export 
figures, corrected as they ought to be, to indicate such 
a reduction. I am only concerned, however, at present, 
with pointing out the nature of the inquiry which must 
be made.‘ 

As regards France, the account stands ag follows for 
the last twenty (years (see Appendix IX.): 


[In thousands of pounds.] 



Excess of 


Excess of 


Imports. 

Exports. 


; ImpOxtS. ' 

Expoils. 


£ 

£ 


£ ‘ 

£ 

i860. . . 

— 

13 

’71 . . 

' '9 i 

— 

’61. . . 

14 


•72 . . 


8 

’62. . . 

— 

3 

’73 • • 

r” i 

7 

’63. . . 

— 

14 

’74 • • 

, 20? i 

— 

’64. . . 


'7 

f' 7.3 • • 
■76 . . 

12I- i 


’65. . . 
-66. . , 

— 

'5 

40i 1 

— 

i ’5 

— 

’77 • 

29 ? . 

— 

-67. . . 
-68. . . 

27 

— 

-78 . . 

’79 • • 

’80 . . 

53 


34 

_ 

48 

— 

; 69 . . . 

’70. . . 

' 5 , 


53 1 

— 


— 

m 

! 



Here the excess of imports is less marked than it is 
in the case of the United Kirtgdom, and there has been 
a smaller increase in the excess in recent years com¬ 
pared with six, or seven years ago. The explanation, 
no doubt, is that French shipping is comparatively 
• 

‘ See also an Essay «n the Foreign Trade of t^e Uijiied States 
(“Essays in Finance,” ayd Series, ed. 1886). I may add too a fact, 
of which I was not aware when I wrote this paper, that the system in 
America is to value the imports not a| the port of arrival but as at the 
place from whidi the goods were sera. The value in America there- 
ore does not include the cost of cos^eyance, and the proportion of 
:he exports is accordingly higher tlftn it would otherwise be a/com- 
fiSred wj^th a country like England,‘Where the value of the imports does 
include the cost of eoiWeyance. 
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small, being 932,000 tons, and has increased very little 
in recent years, the only change being that since i860 
about 200,000 tons of steam shipping have been sub¬ 
stituted for as many tons sailing, the total rather di¬ 
minishing. The total gross earnings for France, at the 
same rate as for England, can only be about 6 million 
pounds, and the increase in twenty years little over 
2 million pounds. At the same time, leaving out our 
shipping, the excess is as great in proportion for France 
as for the United Kingdom. There cdn be little ques¬ 
tion that France has increased its investments abroad, 
notwithstanding the payment of the indemnity, while 
it must derive a large income annually from the ex¬ 
penditure of foreigners travelling or residing in France, 
French citizens by comparison going very little abroad. 
It would be interesting for France as for England to 
trace the growth of its foreign investments in recent 
years, but the problem of stating its balance is neither 
so large a^ tl^ for England nor so complicated in 
various ways, ^he figures, however, when rightly con¬ 
sidered, are in apparent accordance with the economic 
circuputances of the country, while they teach nothing 
as to comparative prosperity or the reverse. 

The broad conclusion is that the importance attached 
in some of the rec^t discussions to the excess of im¬ 
ports in any country, and to the increase of that excess 
in this country in recent years, and contrariwise to the 
excess of exports in thefase of other countries, and to 
the increase of that e;ccess, is wholly mistaken. There 
is nothing in the facts either way to jndicate special 
circumstances of prosperity or adversity, or that one 
nation is living on its foreign capital, and another in¬ 
creasing its foreign capital or diminishing its indebted¬ 
ness abroad. The facts when investigated throw a 
great deal of light on Ae industrial circumstances of 
different countries, but until iiivestigatedand coiijpared 
wiA other facts they aiU entirely without meaning. I n 
other words, import and Ixport figures require delicjte 
and carefpl handling for any such, inquiry as‘the ac- 
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count of indebtedness between nations. Quod erat de¬ 
monstrandum. 


VI.—Import and Export Statistics and the 
Protectionist Controversy. 

The second special inquiry I have proposed is the 
way to use import and export figures in the controversy 
between free traders and protectionists. How do the 
statistics assist?® 

In answering this question, we must be struck by the 
fact that there can hardly be any statistics available to 
settle directly the cardinal question between free trade 
and protection, viz., which rigime favours most the 
general prosperity of a people, morally as well as 
materially. No such question can be treated practically 
from a material point of view alone; political and moral 
considerations must come in. I could quite understand 
a free trader admitting a protectionist systeVn to be the 
best materially, and a protecllbnist adiiiitting the free 
trade system to be the best materially, and yet each on 
moral and political grounds preferring the less,fadvan- 
tageous system in a material view. But how' difficult to 
trace out all the effects of an economic rigime in the 
moral and political sphere! Even qjaterially, however, 
there can hardly be adequate statistics. To make any 
statistical comparison at all possible between different 
rigimes, it would be neces^ry either to find two 
countries practically alike in ih^ir economic and in¬ 
dustrial circumstances, and in the character of their 
people, subject them to the opposite rigimes, and then 
ascertain and compare thejr relative material progress; 
or to find a particular country subjected, at different 
periods to the two opposite rigimes without any other 
differences, and then compare, the different results, if 
any sqch are appreciable* Experience does not supply 
us with such cases. No two coreWiunities are sufficiently 
alike to be comparable in sfrict logic. The slightest 
dirferenees in the oice or moral condition of the two 
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communities which are to outward appearance much 
the same, might make a great deal of difference in their 
material progress. If the two are subjected to different 
economic rigimes, how are we to tell whether the in¬ 
ferior progress of the one materially—even when we 
are sure about the inferiority—is due to the rSgime, 
and not to other differences in the character of the 
communities, which we cannot so well appreciate ? The 
same with h community at different periods of its own 
history. How can we tell that there i^no moral differ¬ 
ence of a serious kind to affect the economic progre.ss 
of the community between one period and another? 
External economic circumstances are, besides, incess¬ 
antly changing, and may affect two communities ap¬ 
parently of much the same character and position quite 
differently. If it were possible to institute many pairs 
of comparisons and exhibit a uniform result in all, it 
might be safe to infer that it was the rt!ginie which did 
make the difference, no other uniform cause of differ¬ 
ence being assignable; but this condition of course it 
is impossible to fulfil. 

Quit| lately an interesting attempt has been made 
by hir. Baden-Powell ‘ to show that the rigime does 
make all the difference in the case of two communities 
which he compares—New South Wales and Victoria, 
the former free-trading and the latter protectionist; 
but directly, I fear, the comparison proves nothing. In 
strict logic one comparisf n is not enough. There must 
be many comparison^. It may be doubted, moreover, 
as regards this particular case, whether the two com¬ 
munities compared were really in sufficiently like cir¬ 
cumstances at starting to nyake the comparison really 
valuable; wljile it is not shown that no other circum¬ 
stances besides the economic ones may have helped to 
make the difference siace; nor is it shown that the 
difference of the itself ^as so great as to justify 

us in calling the one coieny free-trading and the other 

. ' “Fortnightly RCTew,” Maifh,^1882. 
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protectionist. But granting the apparent likeness of 
the two cases in all except the one point, what I have 
to urge is that one comparison proves nothing in strict 
logic, and at best does no more than raise a presumption 
to be confirmed or set aside by farther inquiry. 

There would be a farther difficulty in making such an 
inquiry statistically, in the facility with which the visible 
consequences of an inferior rigime may be masked by 
an increase of industry on the part of thfe suffering 
community to Inake up the loss. The community, 
rather than lose in the return to its labour, might bbour 
more energetically, and so the outward result would be 
as before—the production, consumption, and saving 
might remain what they were. It is even conceivable 
that the community suffering most might apparently 
gain, in consequence of a greater development of in¬ 
dustry and energy than what is absolutely necessary to 
supply the loss. In any case, I am quite ready to be¬ 
lieve that the visible difference, as betweeh free trade 
and protection, if the protecirfbn is neft extreme, may 
often not be so great as to be traceable by statistics. 
Suppose the protected industries in a country gyving 
protection to be one-tenth of the whole, or the industries 
which might be protected in a free-trading community, 
but which are left free, to be also ope-tenth, which is a 
large proportion, and that the loss arising to the com¬ 
munity by the diversion of capital and labour from 
more profitable to less profital^le employments is lo per 
cent on the production of this onp-tenth of the people; 
then the loss to the whole community—the difference 
it makes—is only i per cent, of the total production. 
Even if the diversion shcpjld cause a waste of 25 per 
cent, in the protected industries in the ope case, and 
the unprotected industries in the other case, the differ¬ 
ence to the whole community T/|ould still ibe only 2|- per 
cent, ^uch small margins, it is obvious, may be lost 
> sight of among other things, aftd easily made up by a 
little more industry on the^fiart of those who suffer. 
They n»ay also affget still less the growth .of wealth, 
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through the community bearing what loss there may 
be out of its income and accumulating wealth as rapidly 
as before. There is an inherent difficulty, then, of a very 
formidable kind, in showing by statistics that any given 
economic r^gim is more favourable to the material wel¬ 
fare of a community than another. Unless the differ¬ 
ences are extreme and marked, it seems hardly possible 
that there can be much difference in the results, of which 
statistics can take note, whether a community is free- 
trading or protectionist. * 

Si^ph being the case as regards statistics generally, 
it is hardly necessary to add that import and export 
statistics alone cannot give much help. They are even 
irrelevant to the question to be answered. It is quite 
conceivable that a country may be very prosperous 
without foreign trade at all, or with very little foreign 
trade, or that for special reasons the foreign trade of 
the least progressing country as a whole may be making 
greater progress than the foreign trade of a more pro¬ 
gressing country. Were the British Empire, for in¬ 
stance, to form one customs union, the foreign trade of 
thatoiNon would probably be less than the foreign trade 
of the United Kingdom alone is now, and its growth 
or decline would be less important in proportion to the' 
whole business ot the empire than the growth or de¬ 
cline of the foreign trade of the mother country is now to 
the mother country itself. The progress of the foreign 
trade of different countfies is thus no index at all of 
their relative progress materially. Even therefore if 
you could/educe the so-called imports and exports of 
different countries to common denominators, and make 
all proper allowances for changes of prices and the like 
disturbing influences, which ! hrfve already shown to 
be most difficult, you would be nd nearer than you were 
before to proving that |he country whose foreign trade 
increases fastest is the most prosperous materially. 
Tljere is a more sericfe difficulty still. Foreign trade , 
is trade between nation^ and the foreign trade qf a 
country which has an inferior regime p&y consequentiy 
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increase as much in amount, and perhaps infinitely 
more in proportion, than the foreign trade of a country 
with a superior regime. The trade of the inferior may 
be with the superior, and the two will increase pari 
passu, though the impetus may be given by the superior 
and not by the inferior. We may see this very clearly 
if we put the hypothetical case of two countries, the one 
free-trading and the other protectionist, trading ex¬ 
clusively with each other, that is, having no other foreign 
trade, with a thfrd country doing no trade itself but 
carrying for the two others. Clearly, the foreign trade 
of the free-trading and protectionist countries must 
exactly balance. Their imports and exports will be 
exactly alike. Whether, to give a practical illusiratior, 
the foreign trade of the United States with the United 
Kingdom has been the result of the impetus of the 
former or the latter will, I think, hardly be open to 
question. It is the United Kingdom which by its pur¬ 
chases has stimulated the foreig;n trade of the United 
States, small as that trade is€ompared with our own. 
In any case, these considerations show sufficiently that 
the increase of foreign trade proves nothing by.b'elf 
as regards the relative material prosperity of different 
‘countries. The circumstances affecting foreign trade, 
besides the differences of regime, are-innumerable; and 
above all, it is a necessity that countries with different 
regimes should trade with each other, so that the greater 
prosperity of free trade countrips may cause the foreign 
trade of protectionist countries to advance more rapidly 
than that of theif own. ^ 

But while statistics are thus not available in giving 
a distinct yes or no to the.cardinal question between 
free trade and protettion, it does not follaw that they 
are of no use at all. ‘Rightly used and handled they 
may contribute materially to tl|; solution of the points 
at issue. I hate to suggest various ways in which they 

1 may be so used. , 

i^irst. The proposition, if* accepted, that statistics, 
a^e not ‘availably ts prove ^directly the superiority of 
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one rigime to another in promoting material prosperity^, 
appears to be entirely on the free trade side of the 
argument. It is the protectionist on whom the onus of 
proof lies. He affirms that if the State interferes with 
trade and does certain things, the greater material 
prosperity of a country will ensue. He is bound there¬ 
fore to furnish proof that the State ought to interfere, 
and interfere in the way indicated. The free trader, on 
the other hand, need not prove anything at all. He 
simply wishes to let things alone unlesi it can be shown 
that something should be done; the whole onus of proof 
is on his opponent. When it appears, therefore, that 
statistics cannot be appealed to in the direct issue be¬ 
tween free trade and protection; that statistics can 
hardly be got to indicate in any way the superiority of 
one regime to another; this is as much as to say that 
the protectionist is not helped by statistics. One great 
branch of argument is cut away from him. Logically 
then the un*suitability of statistics, owing to their neces¬ 
sary imperfecttons, for solving the direct issue between 
free trade and protection, is a material fact. In point- 
ingyjjj^that they are unsuitable we do a great deal to 
destroy the protectionist case. 

It may be asked, then, how it is that the protection¬ 
ist appeals so raucih to statistics—that he talks of the 
greater increase of prosperity in protectionist countries, 
of the g'-eater increase relatively of the foreign trade of 
protectionist countries, ff special industries promoted 
by protection, and so forth? The reply is that very 
often the f|,cts appealed to are themjelves misunder¬ 
stood, being, as we have seen, very difficult to read, 
while their logical treatment is a difficult matter. I 
■ notice it all, these discussions thafthe statement of the 
major premiss is avoided. The protectionists do not 
make clear t() themselves what they wish to prove. 
They show, for instance, that the Urilted States is 
prosperous; but that i<»not what they have to prove. 
Wliat they have to provS^is that it is more prosperpus 
than it wpuld have been under a /ree trade a 
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Statement in which statistics cannot help them. They 
■ assert, again, that the foreign trade of protectionist 
countries increases faster than that of free-trading 
countries; but what they have really got to prove is 
not only that it increases faster than that of other 
countries, but that it increases faster than it would have 
done under free trade, and that this more rapid increase 
is itself an index of greater growth of material prosper¬ 
ity generally than would have otherwise taken place. 
The proof again that special industries have been 
ostered by protection is nihil ad rem. What has to be 
proved is that the industry of the country as a whole 
has prospered, which is a very different thing. With¬ 
out discussing, then, the whole case between free trade 
and protection, we are entitled, as a scientific body, to 
point out that the call which protection makes on stat¬ 
istics is one which cannot be answered. The protec¬ 
tionist seeks an affirmative answer to a question which 
statistics cannot answer affirmatively or negfatively. 

We may perhaps go farthe^f and say that as the pro¬ 
tectionist relies so much on statistics, and has nothing 
else to rely on,—his argument is always an ^^al 
from theory to facts—then there can be no argument 
for protection. This appears, in fact, to be the logical 
position of the controversy. 


VII.—Subject continued: the-negative use of Import 

and Export Statistics. 

• 

Second. Whil^ statistics can be of no use^o the pro¬ 
tectionist, they may be of use to the free trader, nega¬ 
tively, by affording presumptive conclusions that uie 
anticipations of the protectionist are unfounded. The 
protectionist, in arguhig that a country will be better 
off under protection than undei^free trade, implies 
assumes that the condition under free trade wili not 
be satisfactory, that this is thol'eason for not letting 
thiijgs alone. If, then, it ciqi be shown that, taking 
countries as thejj stand, the condition of jdiings is 
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tolerably satisfactory under free trade, the difficulty of 
the protectionist would be enormously increased. The 
reverse, as we have seen, would prove nothing against 
free trade logically, but if free trade, on the average, 
appears to do as well, or better than protection, the 
protectionist is clearly out of court. His only appeal is 
to statistics, which could not by any possibility help 
him; but if the answer they give, as far as it goes, 
makes agalbst him, he is hopelessly in the wrong. 

Looking at economic statistics geneAlly in this way, 
it is plain that free trade nations, and especially the 
United Kingdom, have nothing to complain of. The 
fact of the United Kingdom having made great strides 
in material prosperity since the free trade period is 
undeniable, and is not really denied by protectionists. 
Of late, they say, owing to foreign tariffs and other 
causes, the results are less satisfactory, and they shake 
their heads ominously about the future, but the advance 
in the past, 1 apprehend, is not denied. If it is desired, 
I think there a»e ample materials in our "Journal” to 
prove the contrary, so that a mere passing reference 
ma^^^sufficient for me to-night. The satisfactory 
resultmay not be wholly due to free trade, and no free 
trader ever said that it was; Mr. Newmarch’s repudia¬ 
tion of any such ic|^a, in his paper read in 1878, was 
most emphatic; but it has been consistent with free 
trade, and it is upon protectionists to prove that the 
result with protection wc^ild have been better. 

We are concerned, to-night, however, with import 
and export statistics specially, and oij this narrower 
field I may perhaps be allowed to refer to one or two 
facts which appear to raise ao insuperable presumption 
against prot^tion. I should not think of going into the 
history of our foreign trade exhatstively, the subject 
having been treated so fifly by Mr. Newmarch in 1878, 
and our special business to-night being with the nifthod 
of statistics; but withojii exhaustive treatment a few 
broaTd facts can be made to stand out clearly enougji. 
Before pointing them out,’howeveii I must again call 
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attention to the remark already made, to the effect that 
the progress of foreign trade is not necessarily an index 
of the progress of material prosperity in a country 
generally. It may or may not be so. But conceding it 
to be an index, the facts of our experience are not such 
as to encourage a protectionist to appeal to them. Our 
progress has been astonishing. The protectionist may 
imagine, or say he imagines, that under protection we 
would have done better, but surely he cannot deny that 
under free trade we have done well. 

The first facts to be mentioned are those relating to 
the movements of shipping. Of these you had a very 
full account at the last meeting, and 1 ha’X said a good 
deal to-night about the growth of our shipping business 
as a separate business; but I wish now to speak of those 
movements as an indication of the growth ol imports 
and exports. To some extent they arc a better indica¬ 
tion than the figures of in^orts and exports themselvas. 
The latter may fluctuate, as we have se*, owing to 
changes of price; but if incieased quantities of goods 
are carried, whatever nominal sums they may be entered 
at, you must have more ships k is ouite^tr^ip. of 
course, that shipping may increase disproportionately 
to the trade through the articles handled being more 
largely of a bulky and less valuable nature than before; 
but this is a point which can easily be inquired into. 
The entries and clearances of shipping, then, in the 
foreign trade of the United ^ingdom dqring the last 
forty years have progressed as (ollows: 



Tonb. * 

Increase on Previous Ten vears. 


• 

Amount. * 

^er Cent. 

1840 . . . 

. ’50 . . 

9,440,000 

7 • 

— 

• i 4 , 505 .°oo. 

5,065,000 

33-4 

’60 . . 

24,689,000 

0,184,000 

70.2 

’70.. . . 

36,640,000 


48*^ 

i6o . . . 

• 

58,736,000 

• 

, 22,096,000 

60.4 
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■And the increase from first to last, between 1840 and 
1880, covering the whole free trade period, is no less 
than 49,296,000 tons, and 525 per cent. To be quite 
fair, even in dealing with protectionists, it may be ad¬ 
mitted that the increased use of steamers which do a 
calling trade may have caused some increase of entries 
and clearances without an increase of goods carried to 
correspond; but the self-interest of ship-owners may of 
course be trusted to fill up their vessels as much as pos¬ 
sible. Comparing the figures with the increase of popu¬ 
lation in the interval, it appears that while the entries 
and clearances in 1840 were 0.36 ton for each unit of 
the population, in 1880 they were 1.73 tons for each 
unit of the population, an increase of 381 percent. 

We may give some idea of these figures in another 
way. The entries and clearances of shipping in the 
foreign trade of almost all foreign countries put to¬ 
gether, excluding British colonies, may be taken as 
140 million *tons.' The. increase of our entries and 
clearances, therefore, since 1840 is equal to one-third 
of the whole existing business of all foreign countries 
put ^Qg^ her. Assuming imports and exports, there¬ 
fore, t(niave increased in the same proportion, we may 
say broadly that the increase of the foreign trade of 
the United Kingdom since 1840 is equal to one-third 
of the whole foreign trade of the world, not comprised 
within the British Empire. The increase, moreover, is 
equal to about if tons for |ach individual of the United 
Kingdom, or five-sixths of a ton of goods conveyed 
each way. a growth of foreign trade;like this does 
not please protectionists, what sort of trade is it which 
will satisfy them? 

We come then to the suggestion that the goods have 
changed in character. They are safd to be more bulky 
than they were. | This is especially the case, we may be 
told, with the exports, where the increase Is chiefly in 
coal and pig iron, in rai*' materials. But this does not 
^ prove that the real values'involved have not risen ip 
1 Sef Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries. 

1 . 
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proportion. On the contrary, it fe probable that, value 
for value, an export of so much coal or pig iron implies 
a much larger employment for labour and capital within 
the country than an export of so much cotton manu¬ 
factures. The whole value in these cases is an export 
of the produce of British capital and labour; whereas, 
in the case of cotton manufactures, four-fifths or two- 
thirds of the value may be a re-export. In other words, 
10 million pounds worth of coal exported may mean 
an export of as much produce of British capital and 
labour as 50 million pounds worth of cotton manufac¬ 
tures. Not only so: the fact that equal values of coal or 
pig iron exported means more employment for shipping 
than values of cotton manufactures implies, as ihe ship¬ 
ping is mostly British, that there is an immense indirect 
employment for capital and labour in connection with 
the shipments. We may assume then that the increase 
in the movements of shipping is a very good index of 
the increase in the imports Md exports themselves. 

We may look, however, af the actital facts of a few 
chief articles, always remembering the circumstances 
pointed out by Mr. Newmarch in the papq^aisgady 
referred to, that the part of our foreign traoewhich 
has most conspicuously increased is the miscellaneous 
trade. Take first the exports of cotton yarn and piece 
goods. The progress we find is shown as follows; 




Cotton Yarn 

c 

Cotton^Piecc Goods. 



Increase on Previous 


Increase on Previous 


Total. 

Ten Years. 

t 

Total. 

Ten Yean. 

. % 



Amount. 

Per Cent. 


Amount. 

Per Cent 


Min. lbs. 



Min. yds. 



1840. 

118.5 


_ 

790 



’so- 

.1314 

12.9 

"1 

1-358 

587 

7 » 

. ’60. 

197-3 

65-9 


2,776 ( 

1.418 

104 

’70 » 

186.0* 

(-)n -3 

Ji-)6 

3.287 

49 » 

i 7 i 

’ 8 ( 3 . 

215-S 

29-5 

r 

4,496 

1,229 

38 

_ 


Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880; cotton yarn 
84 per cent, and C9ttdn piece gqpds, ,468 per cent • 
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On the same plan I make up the following short 
tables: 

Exports of Iron and Steel. 



Tons. 

Increase on Previous Ten Years. 

Amount. 

Per Cent. 


Mins. 



1840 . . . , 

0-3 

1 — 

— 

■50. . . . 

o.H 

1 °-5 . I 

167 

’60. . . . 

1.4 


■ 75 

’70. . . . 

2.8 

1.4 : 

100 

’80. . 

3.8 

I.O 

36 


Note. —Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equal to 1,167 
per cent. 

Exports of Hardware and Cutlery. 




Increase on Previous Ten Years. 


Value. 




Amount. 

Per Cent. 


*Mln. 



1840 . . . . ! 
’50 . . . . i 
’ 65 ^ ”';^ . 

i '3 

— 


2.6 

1-3 

100 

3.8 

1.2 

46 

’70. . . ., 

3-8 

— 


’80. . . .' 

3-5 

(-)3 

{-)8 


Note. —Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equal to 169 


per cent. 

, Exports af^ Machinery. 



* 

Values. 

' 

Increase on Prenous Ten Years. 

... . •_ 


Amount. 

Per Cent. 

1840 . . 

’50 • • 

’ 5 o. . 
’70. . 
’80. . 

» 

Min. H%. 

. . i» 0.6 

. . 1 I.O , 

. . ' ♦ 3.8 ' 

• ■ j S -3 

■ ’i *• 

• 

% 

0.4 

2.8 

. '*5 

4.0 

67 

280 

• 40 , 

• 75 


iVift.—Percentage increase betwSen 1840 and 1880 equal tp 1,485 
per CHit. 
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Exports of Coal. 



Tons. 

Increase on Previous Ten Years. 


Amount. 

Per Cent. 

1840 .... 

Mins. 

1.6 



’50. . . . 

34 

1.8 

112 

’60... . 

7-3 

3'9 

115 

’70... . 

11.7 

4-4 

1 60 

’80. . . . 

1 18.7 

7.0 

60 


iVflfe.—Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equjl to 1,070 
per cent. 


These tables of course are not, and do not pretend 
to be, exhaustive as regards foreign trade, vthile if they 
were exhaustive, many questions would be suggested 
as to the precise character of the increase, the countries 
with which it takes place^ and other particulars. Com¬ 
paring these exports, however, with the, above stated 
facts as to shipping, they se^e to show what a gigantic 
growth we are dealing witn. It is difficult to imagine 
what foreign trade there can be which increases more 
rapidly. I have omitted giving any quantitw«fe*“the 
imports, for the practical reason that the quantities of 
our importations are less in dispute, but they are easily 
enough accessible to all concerned. 

The facts as to quantities being thus clear, we are 
able to use the facts as to values. The whole exports 
of British and Irish produte between ^840 and 1880, 
according to the declared values, have been; 



% 

Total. ^ 

« 

-•- 

Increase on Previous Ten Years. 


Amount. 

• 

Per Cent. 

• 


Mfn. 

- i. 


1840 . . . 

SI -3 


■ . ■ • * 

71 - 4 . 

20.1 

40 

60 , . . 

135-9 

., 64-5 


’70 . . . 

199.6 

* 63,7 


.’80 . . . 

« 

223.1 , 

- 4 ..- 

23-5 

12 
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and the increase between 1840 and 1880 is 335 per 
cent. There are some points in detail to be observed 
upon, but the progress generally is evidently as re¬ 
markable as that of entries and clearances of shipping 
and the quantities of the principal articles of export, 
and, taken in conjunction with these facts, gives fair 
ground for supposing that the whole foreign export 
trade in quantities, as well as values, has increased in 
about the same degree. 

Dealing with values alone, as regarcfs the imports, 
we get tjie following comparison: 




Increa&c on }*revious Decade. 


Tola!. 




1 

1 Amount. 

Per Cent. 


Min. Ci. 



1854' . . . 

143-5 

__ 

__ 

’60 . . . 

, 210.5 

67.0 

50 

’70 . . . 

303-2 

92-7 

44 

’80 . . . 

• All.J 

108.0 

36 


and^iii'fi Sftcrease since 1855 is 186 per cent. Thus 
both in imprts and exports there has been an enormous 
increase for the United Kingdom during the free trade 
period—an increase'which has been demonstrated to 
be as great in quantities as in values in the case of the 
exports, a.id which is presumably so in the case of the 
imports, though it would enfcumber this paper too much 
to go into detail. As regards imports at least, there 
can be no question of its having continued to the latest 
date. There is no apparent falling off in the last few 
years to account for. 

Clearly, theft, in these figures th^ protectionist has 
a very difficult argument^ If our foreign trade had 
progressed less, #he onus of proof would still have been 
(Ml the protectionist to shojv that under another r^me 

' In the case of the imports, there are no computed or declared 
values before 1854. 
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it would have progressed more; logically, figures show¬ 
ing a less progress would not have helped his argument 
a bit. But the figures being what they are, he has tc 
prove that protection would have had a better result, 
and promises better in future. He must 

“ Gild refined gold, and paint the lily.” 

• Thus, negatively, the statistics of foreign trade are 
useful. The prosperity of the last forty years may noi 
be owing to fi'ee trade, but it has been consistent with 
free trade, and protectionists must look elsewh^ere thar 
in our import and export statistics for any argument 
against free trade policy. 

There are one or two points, however, which are 
likely to be cavilled at, though the figures themselves 
will help to supply an explanation. There is apparently 
a little support given by some of the figures to the con¬ 
tention that in recent yfears foreign trade has ceased 
to progress quite as rapidly as it did ‘at an earlier 
period. The increase in tire export'-values is only 12 
per cent, in the last decade, as compared with 47 per 
cent, in the previous decade, 90 per cen\^JjeiiP£en 
1850 and 18^, and 40 per cent, between 1840 aud 
1850. There is a similar diminution in the quantities 
of the principal articles exported, though not in all; 
while in one decade at least, viz., between 1850 and 
i860, the proportionate growth of the movements ol 
shipping was a little grea^r than it has been since. 
A little consideration will show, however, I believe, 
that while tl^re were probably real causes between 
1850 and i860 for a greater proportionate increase 
of our foreign trade than there has been since—such 
causes as the grefat growth of railways between 1840 
and 1850, which dame really into use between 1850 
and i860, the gold discoveries, and tlje great coloniza* 
tion, which* went on tin the latter decade—yet the 
diminution in the rate of inccease lately is mu^ less 
than it appears to be. T){e period between 1850 and 
iSdoVas the one in which the first effect.of the gold 
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discoveries, which beyond question raised prices con¬ 
siderably, was experienced. In the period since 1870 
there has been a general decline in prices, aggravated, 
specially as regards our own exports, by a special de¬ 
cline in cotton. Keeping in mind then the important 
element of price, we see reason at once for looking 
more to the quantities and to the movements of ship¬ 
ping than to, the values only. The figures, in fact, 
corroborata what has already been stated in the first 
part of this paper as to the importance <jf price. U nless 
we allow for this element, we shall be bewildered by 
the figtires. 

The point is [lerhaps worth even more minute con¬ 
sideration, Comparing the percentages of increase of 
the values of the exports and of the movements of 
shipping, we get the following results; 


• ^ j 

Increase of Shipping 
Movements. 

Increase of Export 
Values. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

iftt- 5c»» .... 

534 

40 

’50-60. 

70.2 

90 

’60-70.* 

48.6 

47 

• 

0 

CO 

6 

60.4 

* 

t 

12 

1840-80. 

• 

525'0 

335 

• 


Thus between 1840 and *1850, Ipefore the gold dis¬ 
coveries Trad* caused prices to rise,and when they were 
probably tending to defline, the increase of shipping 
was rather mdre than the increase of export values; 
in the following decade, when’prices were undoAtedly 
rising, the increase offc^ort values is more than the 
increase of shipping movements; in the third^decade, 
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viz., between i860 and 1870, when prices were prob¬ 
ably stationary, the rate of growth is about even in 
the two cases: in the last decade, when the level of 
price has probably declined considerably, the rate of 
growth of shipping remains much the same as in the 
previous decades, but the rate of growth of the export 
values shows a diminution. To my mind the sugges¬ 
tion of this table as to a fall of prices between 1870 
and 1880 is most direct, and such questiofis of price, 

I am satisfied, will require to be more and more con¬ 
sidered. We have not had import and export figures 
on a tolerably satisfactory basis for many years lo deal 
with, and we are only beginning to find out the diffi¬ 
culties of using them when long periods are compared. ^ 
Meanwhile the practical conclusion appears beyond 
question. 

I have to suggest, moreover, what has already been 
stated in the previous part of the paper as to the in¬ 
crease of our shipping business as a means of account¬ 
ing for the non-increase of oi|r’ apparent exports. It is 
because our invisible exports have been increasing so 
enormously, that there is less increase of the visibly. 
But it is the same thing of course whether w^xport 
the produce of our capital and labour stored up in 
goods, or in the shape of repairs to ships, or new ships 
built to replace old ones, which carry the foreign goods 
of the world. In any way that we take the figures, 
there has obviously been an tnormous grpwth of our 
foreign trade since the free tfade period, continued to 
the most recent date. What the protectionist has to 
prove is that jirotection would probably have done 
better or so well. 

It would be impossible to go through th^ imports 
and exports of foreign countries in detail, lo show how 
they also raise a presumption Sgainst the protectionist. 
Looking at the difficulties of analyzing the data them¬ 
selves,* and allowing for speqial circumstances which 
may have affected the foreign trade of ^different cOun- 
tri^, the difficulty,of inquiring what the facts are as 
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regards foreign countries, and of finding suitable pairs 
of free trading and protectionist countries for com¬ 
parison, would in truth be insuperable. To mention 
only some of the difficulties which occurred to me in 
endeavouring to form a group of protected European 
countries, I may state that the fact already mentioned 
as to the recent change from official to real values in 
Austria throws out all comparisons as regards that 
country; alid that for Russia comparisons are equally 
thrown out by the recent depreciation of the rouble 
and rise in nominal prices, which unduly swell the 
figures of the foreign trade, while a reduction of the 
rouble to specie value in each year would be open to 
some exceptions. For Germany, again, we have statis¬ 
tics for ten years only, too short to be of any value. 
This leaves no other country than France among the 
great European States as to which a special inquiry 
would seem worth while, and even as regards France 
we have al* to remember that the separation of Alsace 
and Lorraine ten years ago was a special cause of in¬ 
crease in the foreign trade, what was home trade in 
grance becoming in fact foreign. 

“in tffe absence of any general grouping, then, I 
shall refer specially to two foreign countries only—the 
United States an<i France—the former a protectionist 
country, which became in the period under review 
more protectionist thmat the beginning, and the latter 
a protectionist country, vffiich became less protectionist. 
Is there anything on. thi face of the figures of either 
country to ^suggest such a progress jn their foreign 
trade, assuming that trade to be a good index of ma¬ 
terial prosperity, as to imply that protection is a speci¬ 
ally advantageous rigimei 

With regard to the United States, making a table 
in much the same forn? as that for the United King¬ 
dom, but inclulling specie, the general figures a^e; ’ 

‘ i make use here of th^figeres in the Essay already referred to 
on the Foreign Trade of the linked States. 
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Foreign Trade of the United States. 


[In millions of pounds.] 



Imports. 


Exports. 


Amount, 

Increase on previous 
‘ Period. 

Amount. 

Increase on previous 
Period, 



Increase. 

Per Cent. 


Increav. | Per Cent. 


d, 

• 



! 

1 

0 

CO 

21 

_ 

— 

26 

__ ' • —. 

’50 • 

36 

>5 

72 

30 

4 16 

’60 . 

72 

36 

100 

80 

50 ' >65 

’70. 

92 

20 

2S 

90 

to ; t2j 

’80. 

152 

60 

6^ 

l^o 

80 ' 89 

. ! • 




And the increase in the imports for the whole period 
is nearly 700 per cent., and in the exports betweoi 
500 and 600 per cent. In proportion, therefo^there 
is a greater rate of progress in protectionist America 
than in free trade England, thougji, if we take the 
whole period, not so much greater an increase as to 
raise any presumption in favour of protection as being 
more likely to develop the for^gn trade. I.need hardly 
say, however, that in such a qfiespon the mere propor¬ 
tion of increase is not the proper test. The amounts 
are also material, and it cannot fail to be observed that 
the United States being a Jarger unit than the United 
Kingdom, had at the beginning, and still has, » smaller 
foreign trade. The whole imports are, m fact, 150 
million pounds only at present as compared with 400 
milHoi^ pounds and up\^ards into the *United King- 
^ dom; and the whole exports»are 170 million pounds, 
as compared with 223 millioif pounds of domestic T>ro- 
duce exported froip the Uilited Kingdom; the Utter 
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figure, besides, as already explained, not including the 
invisible export in the shape of outlay for earning 
freight. The increase in imports again between 1840 
and 1880 is 130 million pounds, as compared with an 
increase of 268 million pounds into the United King¬ 
dom since 1854 only; while the increase of the exports 
between 1840 and 1880 is 144 mijjion pounds, as com¬ 
pared with 171 million pounds in the case of the U nited 
Kingdotrf, again remembering in the latter case that 
our invisible exports have increased*so much, and are 
not reckoned in this calculation. 

These figures, then, rather suggest, if anything, the 
superiority of a free trading to a protectionist rigime. 
They are something for the protectionist to get over 
if he appeals to progress in imports and exports as a 
proof of the superiority of protection. No doubt in any 
complete discussion we should have to analyze minutely 
what the foreign trade in each case is composed of; 
while it \^ould be fair to allow, I think, that the United 
States, from its geographical extent and the ancient 
development of its manufactures—for the eastern States 
*?re 9s much an old country as England—may have 
a smSler foreign trade in proportion than another 
country of less extent with large manufactures, or 
another country of large extent without manufactures. 
It is an empire within a ring fence, and the foreign 
trade '^f the British Empire, if that empire were made 
a customs junion, would, as already stated, be less than 
the foreign trade ot the United Kingdom now is, and 
certainly giuch less in proportion tc^ the home trade. 
Still all these nice considerations are out of place in 
the mouths of protectionists, who have dwelt lately on 
the wondeyful progress of the American foreign trade. 
The figures, in the w^y they flse them, turn against 
themselves. ^ 

Coming to the French figures, I hive to jubmit a 
similar table, beginning, however, in 1850 only, as ther^ 
are only official values fn 1840: 
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General Imports into France, and Exports of Domestic Produce. 


[In millions.] 



i 

i 

Imports. 



Exports. 


! Amount 

1 

1 Increase j 
: on previous 
Peria'l. | 

Per Cent. 

Amount | 

Increase ‘ 
on previous 
Period. 

Per Cent. 



1 

£ 1 


£ 

£ „ 


1850. 

45 

— : 

— 

43 1 

1 

— 

’60. 

, io6 

fi 1 

■135 

91 

48 

109 

’70. 

140 

34 1 

33 

112 

21 

22 

’80. 

i 245 

! 

75 

139 

27 

* 22 


Here again the rate of growth is apparently as great 
as that of the United Kingdom, though an exact com¬ 
parison is impossible, as we cannot go back to 1840. 
The amount of trade and amount of growth, however, 
are, like those of the United'States, much smaller than 
the amount and growth of 0^ own trade, although 
France, like the United States^s a laigev unit. In the 
imports the growth is 200 million pounds between 
1850 and 1880, as compared with 286 million jjpndar 
in the United Kingdom, between 1854 and 1880, and 
in the exports it is 96 million pounds between 1850 
and 1880, as compared with 151 million pounds in the 
same period in the United Kingdom. There is nothing 
then in the French figures to make a case for the 
protectionist, while there is ground for claiming that 
between i860 and 1880 France nad made considerable 
steps in the direftion of free trade, so tha^ whatever 
progress had been made might be ascribed to free 
trade, and not to protection* There is no need, how¬ 
ever, to press this point. France may be taken as a 
protectionist country. *rhere is^Slirely nothing in the 
figures to raise any doubt of our free ^ade rigime, 
always rf memb'ering, besides, our own invisible exports. 

It is interesting to note, in wissing, the great aug¬ 
mentation of French trade between 1850 and i860, a 
sign‘of the rise of piices I have already suggested in 
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connection with the English figures for the same period. 
In France, however, the augmentation may partly be 
due to the more intimate connection which then took 
place between France and its neighbours on the differ¬ 
ent land frontiers, which must have been a powerful 
special cause, I believe, for the development of foreign 
trade among inter-continental coi^ies. 

To bring these figures to a pmnt, it may be useful 
to look af a calculation per hjad of the population in 
.each case: 


Imports and Exports per Head of the Population in England, France^ 
and the United States compared. 



Unitec 

Kingdom. 

United States. 

France. 

Imports — 


s . 

d . 


J. 

i . 


S . 

d . 

1840 . . . 


— 


I 

5 

2 


_ 


’50 • • • 

5 

3 

2' 

I 

10 

9 

1 

5 

0 

’60 . . . 

7 

7 

0 

2 

6 

I 

2 

17 

4 

■70 . . . 

’ 9 

14 

4 

2 

8 

0 

3 

15 

8 

’80 . . . 

n 

18 

7 

3 

0 

9 

6 

12 

5 

* t :, xporij »- 










1840 . . . 

I 

18 

9 

I 

II 

I 


— 


’50 . . . 

2 

n 

10 

I 

6 

2 

I 

3 

II 

’60 . . , 

i 4 

14 

7 

2 

10 

II 

2 

9 

2 

’70 . . . 

6 

7 

11 

2 

6 

II 

3 

0 

6 

'80 . . . 

6 

9 

5 

3 

8 

’ 

3 

15 

2 


T 


Thus our imports ere still about four times per head 
those of the United States, and twice per head those 
of France, and our exports are about twice those of 
either country, not counting, what I must always insist 
on, our Invisible exports. Tbe increase of our imports 
per head since 1850also double the whole of the 
present impo^jts per head into the United States, and 
about equal to the present imports per head into 
France, and the incre|sfl^of our exports since the same# 

' YJar 1854. 
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date is between 25 and 50 per cent, more than the 
total exports per head in either case.' 

We may conclude, then, that not only has England 
made satisfactory progress in its foreign business under 
free trade, but the most prominent foreign countries 
have advanced less under protection. The onus of 
proof thus laid oA the protectionist to show that we 
would have done better than we have done under pro¬ 
tection, or that we shall do better in future? with pro¬ 
tection, appears'to me*overwhelming. There is no, 
bearing up against it. '''Thus statistics, though they 
cannot logically prove the affirmative in the 'direct 
issue between free trade and protection, from the diffi¬ 
culty of finding exactly parallel cases and eliminating 
other causes, may be used to prove negatively that 
there is nothing in the apparent facts to help the pro¬ 
tectionist. The presumptions are altogether against the 
latter. 

VIII,—Subject continued: o^er uses 'of Import and 
Export Statistics. Conclusion. 

A third way in which statistics may be used'dn tHS 
argument is to show that protection does certain par¬ 
ticular things which are obviously of an injurious tend¬ 
ency, while there is and can be no proof that the 
^advantages of protection counterbalance these evils; 
and on the other hand that free trade effects certain 
ends which are obviously bentficial, which are additive 
to the welfare of a community, without any drawbacks. 
Facts of this na!ure corroborate the generll theory of 
free trade, though they do not demonstrate completely 
and logically by themselves that the one regimejs betteSr 
than the other. 

We may examine what a few of these facts are. 

♦ ^ « 

* For^ater figures as to English, French, and American foreign 
* trade, I may refer to the Tables I laiq before the Royal Commiiaion 
on Trade Depression, and to the recent Board of Trade Blue-book 
Cd 1761, Sess. 1903. ' ' 
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Peoples adapt themselves quickly to any r^pm, and 
when a particular regime has been long established, it 
is difficult to see what its permanent effects are; but 
when changes are made, the nature of the influence 
maybe perceived, and it is from such transition periods 
we get evidence for or against the one regime or the 

other. j/ 

To go back a long way, let nyr refer you to a com¬ 
paratively* old book, Sir Heni/ Parnell’s “ Financial 
Reform,” published in 1832. At pages 37-39 ei seq. of 
the book, this author gives q^erous instances of the 
effect of high duties in checking consumption—that is, 
in diverting trade and imposing various hardships on 
the community. He refers to tea, tobacco, wine, spirits, 
and other articles, in which an increase of taxes pro¬ 
duced no more or little more revenue; and I shall 
quote as a specimen what he says of flint and plate 
glass: 

“In 1813 the duties on flint and plate glass were 
doubled. In f(ju.- years to 1813, the average annual 
quantity made for home consumption was 66,500 cwts. 
In the four years following 1813, the annual average 
quantity was only 30,000 cwts. The duties on all other 
kinds of glass were doubled in the same year. The 
revenue received ip the four years preceding 1813 was, 
on an average, ;^340,ooo; that received in the three 
years following 1813 t/as, on an average, ;^395.ooo, so 
that the doubling of the duties, instead of producing 
^340,000, produced pnlf .^55.000.” 

In the opjiosite sense Sir Henry P^nell then refers 
to numerous remissions of high duties which produced 
increase of revenue, and I shall again only mention the 
case of ffint glass, in which a reduction of duty, in 
1825, from *985. to 56f.^per cwt? was followed by an 
increase of consumption from 30,000 to 47,000 cwts. 
annually. Sir‘Henry Parnelltadds: 

“ The Committee of Finance state, in their fourth 
report on the reventfe and expenditure, that if jhe 
revenue had fallen off in ’the five^years from *182 5 to 
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1828 [«V] in the same proportion that taxes had been 
reduced, the diminution of it would have been 9 
million pounds; but that, owing to increased consump¬ 
tion, it had only fallen off about one-third of that sum.” 

No doubt Sir Henry Parnell is speaking of high 
taxes generally, but the greater includes the less, and 
high tariffs of a protective character must have exactly 
the same or a worS? effect in diverting industry and 
diminishing consumplfon as high taxes of a lion-protec¬ 
tive character. Jt is tile tendency of the system which 
is exhibited in such irfrtances as those given by Sir 
Henry Parnell. The book I refer to is comparatively 
forgotten nowadays, but it was famous once, and those 
who look into it will find it to deserve its reputation. 

Another case of the effect of the large remission of 
duties at the period of transition is supplied by the 
experience of what occurred in this country in the first 
two years after the introduction of the free trade tariff 
of 1842. Historically this" experience had a great deal 
to do with the practically unanimous conversion of the 
country to free trade princi|lfes, but the striking nature 
of the facts statistically is still worth repeating. Thw 
are recorded for us in a little book of Mr. GlaCstoneT, 
not, I fear, very well known, entitled “ Remarks upon 
Recent Commercial Legislation,” published in 1845.' 
It would be hopeless for me to attempt to give a con¬ 
densed account of this book, to which I can but refer 
you; but among the principal points I npte, (i) that 
the calculated money loss of Ae /eductions of the tariff 
in 1842-44 was _;^5,i42,ooo, and that ^ther duties 
were repealed or reduced, involving a money loss of 
;^i,162,000, making together a sum of ;^6,304,oco, and 
that the free surplus of the income tax over and above 
what was required t» supply actual deficiency was only 
;^2,62I,ooo. This was dl thal was really required, as 
the event proved, to bjilance remissidns of taxation 
amounting to ;^6,304,000 (pp, 12 and 13). (2) The 


London: Jehn Murray, 1045. Third editiqn. 
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mean estimated loss from remissions of duties on raw 
material mainly was i 1,452,000, and the actual loss in 
the first year after the tariff Act was about this sum; 
but this first year was a year of great depression, and 
the actual loss in the second year was ;^i, 133,000 only, 
showing a recovery in that year of 5,000 on a total 
of about 3 millions only (pp. 27 ai^ 28). (3) The net 
loss of revenue from a great rera^sion of the timber 
duties, while it was greater in the first year by 
£ 114,000 than Sir Robert Pee^ad estimated, was less 
in the %econd year than he haa estimated by no less a 
sum than 193,000, showing a great recovery in the 
trade (pp. 36 and 37); and (4) the predictions of injury 
to our manufactures and other industries by exposing 
them to foreign competition—there was quite as much 
talk of foreign competition then as there is now—were 
ludicrously falsified in the case of cork-cutting, candle¬ 
making, vinegar-making, and other industries (pp. 49 
et seg.). In all these matters a free trade tariff had ap¬ 
parently done what it was expected to do, and had 
contributed to swell the volume of national trade. As 
Uhave said, 1 am by no means condensing the volume, 
which is itself in a highly condensed form, but only 
pointing it out as a mine of information on the proposi¬ 
tion that the change from a protective to a free trade 
regime appears to stimulate trade, from which we infer 
that the stimulus continues to operate afterwards, 
though it becomes impos^ble, from change of circum¬ 
stances, to compare in^ strictly logical manner a free- 
trading and » protectionist regime. * 

A third source of information to which reference 
cannot be too often made is* Mr. Wells’s valuable re¬ 
ports as cdhiinissioner of internal revenue in the United 
States. These are so \fall known*that I may refer to 
them very brie^ only. We hear a great ^eal of the 
growth of certain manufacture! in the United States 
which have been protected, but these reports show 
clearly the reverse of tfie *ipedal—the injury to^ other 
industries incidental to these changes.. Thus the first 
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report for 1866 dwells largely on the injury to the 
woollen manufacture by the protective tariff on wool 
designed to protect the growth of raw wool. Then in 
the report for 1869 we have many such statements as 
this about boots and shoes, viz., that the export value 
declined from 1,^29,000 dollars in 1863 to 682,000 in 
1867, and 475,000 dollars in 1869. Lastly, there is the 
well-known story orv^he decline in the American ship¬ 
ping trade, and the gfcat increase in the amount of the 
foreign trade of the L^ited States itself, carried on i.i 
foreign ships. Mr. WeE: gives a table at p. 30 of the 
report for 1867, showing even then the preponderance 
of foreign vessels in the carrying trade of the United 
States, and calculating the amount which the United 
States has to pay to foreigners in consequence, the 
opposite of the calculations I have submitted to you 
to-night as to what this country has to receive. These 
are all instances of loss prising through protectionist 
measures, and they should be remembered, as being 
undoubtedly in operation check to‘industry, though 

we cannot well see the effects from day to day, when a 
country has adapted itself to a protectioniji Hgim. 
What they prove is, that protection does not add to 
the industry of a country, but that it only diverts the 
industry at a great expense at the time and presumably 
at a continuous expense. The loss is certain and the 
gain entirely problematical, however much it may be 
proved that certain special ii^ustries havcbeen fostered 
by protection. • . 

As there ate many later figures ab»ut American 
shipping since the date of Mr. Wells’s report in 1869, 
and there is still a vagUe impression that it was the 
“ Alabama ” which diverted shipping business from the 
United States, 1 may be allo«%d to notice briefly these 
later figures, and see how far the impression as to the 
“ Alabama ” is confirmed. The first set of figures shows 
the increasing preponderandfe of foreign vessels in the 
American carrying trade.,l^or the years ended 30th 
^ June,*i87i-8o,,w6 get the following figures: 
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Tdik showing American Imports and Exports Carried in American 
and Foreign Vessels respectively. 


[In millions of dollars.] 



Exports of 
Dome.stic Produce. 

Imports. 

P 

Total. 

In American Vessels — 
1871. . . 

181 

/163 

/ 177 

1 174* 

344 

’72. 

161 

338 

• ’73 . 

163 

337 

’74 . 

166 

176 

342 

- 75 .*. . . . 

*45 

'58 

303 

’76. 

160 

143 

303 

’77. 

J56 

' 5 ' 

307 

’78. 

'59 

146 

305 

’79. 

122 

144 

266 

’80. 

TO9 

164 

273 

In Foreign Vessels — 




i 87 >. 
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363 

739 

’72. . . *. . 

381 

445 

826 

’73., 

478 

472 

950 

’74 . 

521 

405 

926 

li . 

493 

382 

877 

• ’76. • 

’77. . 

’78. 

480 

321 

801 

515 

329 

844 

557 

3°7 

864 

79 . 

588 

310 

898 

’80. . . . 

* 7'9 

579 

1,298 


A table like this speaks*for itself. While the amount 
of American trade carriecf in foreign vessels increases 
in ten years from 739 million to 1,298 million dollars, 
or more than 70 per cent., the amount carried in 
American diminishes from 344 to 273 million dollars. 
The Amertcau share, which is r early half the foreign 
at the beginning of th 5 iperiod, is at the close just 
about a fifth of t]ie foreign. 

The second set of figures relates to American ship¬ 
building. I give the figurfis for twenty years, covering 
the wliole of the “Alabaf^a” period They are as 
follows: 
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Tonnage of Vessels Annually Built in the United States in the 



Years 

860-80. 



[In thousands of tons.] 


Year. 

Thousand 

Tons. 

Year. 

Thousand 

Tons. 

i860 

.... 213 

1871 . 

• • • 273 

’61 

• • • 233 

’72 . 

. . . 209 

’62 

. . . \ 175 

’73 . 

... 359 

’63 

• • • -XSIO 

’74 . 

• •, • 432 

’64 

. . . .\i 5 

’75 . 

... 297 

’65 


’76 . 

... 203 

’66 

■ • • • 

’77 . 

... 176 

’67 

■ • • • 303 

’78 . 

• • • 235 

’68 

.... 285 

’79 . 

... 193 

’69 

.... 275 

’80 . 

... 157 

’70 

.... 276 




What this table shows, I think,.is, that American 
ship-building did not fall off till after the war. From 
1863, the third year of the war, down to and inclusive 
of 1871, the ship-building is larger than'in i860 and 
1861, and not much short, ^may stale, of the figures 
in the previous decade, which was one of great pro¬ 
sperity in American shipping. As late again as 
and 1874 the building is considerable. I think we may 
infer from this that dowm to a very recent period even 
American ship-building and ship^owning had a suffi¬ 
cient basis for its development, if that development 
had not been checked by external causes. The effects 
of the “ Alabama ” would in ftict have been very speedily 
recovered from but for othe'r causep. Probably, indeed, 
the operation rf)f the civil war was not sci, unfavourable 
as it seemed. If ship-building for private individuals 
was checked, there was <a great demand for Govern¬ 
ment ships, and miscellaneous vessels 0^ alhkinds, and 
?.t the close of thd war theije^was nothing to prevent 
American ship-builders and ship-owners from recover¬ 
ing some of the ground they had lost.* It may perha^ 
be doubted whether even with a free trade tariff m 
America the results would ^idl have been the s&me as 
they have been. (There were natural causijs, I believe, 
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operating in favour of-the extension of the industry 
in British hands. But that the American tariff made 
impossible the extension of American ship-building, 
which would otherwise have been difficult only, is be¬ 
yond doubt. 

Last of all, coming to more recent times, the ex¬ 
perience of the high tariff in German/may be referred 
to as proving that those particular evils happen which 
free traders predict from such a tariff as Germany has 
established, viz., a high price of food, the deterioration 
of the position of the labourer, and a general malaise. 
On this head I need do no more than mention the 
well-known paper containing extracts from reports of 
the German Chambers of Commerce respecting the 
new tariff and its effects, lately presented to Parliament 
by the .Board of Trade.’ The reports summarized in 
that paper do not contain many figures, but the state¬ 
ments are distinctly quantitative, and when a sufficient 
time has elapsed we shall no doubt have the statistics. 

Thus in manjiv,,*)•.<' statistics can be used to show 
that the tendencies of free trade and protection are 
\]^hat they are said by free traders to be—the former 
additive To the material prosperity of a country, the 
latter subtractive, in some of their effects at least, so 
that no proof can be given of their being on balance 
beneficial. The quantity of evidence of this sort is 
overwhelming—I have only given a few instances. If 
we keep i.i myid the exactdogical value of this evidence, 
it is destructive, I believe? of the protectionist case, as 
far as the appeal*to statistics is conqiemed. In the 
absence of direct comparisons between free trade and 
protectionist rigimes. which is a circumstance entirely 
against the protectionist, all the indirect evidence of 
tendencies exliibited at#tjansition periods is in favour 
of the free trader. 

A fourth in which statistics may help ig this 
controversy is by demonstrating the confusion of ideas 


' See C. 3111.* Session 1683 , 
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which one always finds to be of the essence of a fatr 
trade argument. The difficulty in dealing with these 
arguments is the difficulty of understanding them only, 
of trying to form a conception u' what is in the mind 
of your opponent. We are told ai one time that our 
foreign trade is falling off enormously, the alleged proof 
* being that the exports of domestic produce have de¬ 
clined in value; wljile the obvious fact, apart from 
statistics, is the prepo'ijderance of English foreign trade 
in the business of the world, so that if the figures ap¬ 
parently showed the contrary, that would be no reason 
for arriving at a conclusion with whi:h vother facts 
would not fit in, but a reason only for studying and in¬ 
quiring into the figures themselves, and seeing what 
they really meant, when properly rectified. 'Vc are 
told at another time that imports of manuiactured 
articles into the United Kingdom are increasing, lead¬ 
ing to the decay of manufacturing at home; the fact 
being, as distinguished from what some statistics may 
show or appear to show, th^t there aever was more 
manufacturing than there is in England at the present 
time, of which the obvious proof is 'he rapid increajf 
of the population in recent years, and the Tact that 
pauperism has been stationary or declining., If any 
statistics therefore appear to show the contrary, that is 
only a reason for studying the statistics with all the 
collateral aids possible, not for blindly rushing at a 
conclusion with which nothing else will jgree. Simi¬ 
larly we have had the exceSI of imports in a country 
dealt with as a, proof that the country is/unning into 
debt; the excess of exports of other countries used as 
a proof that they are prosperous, these countries being 
also assumed not only to be protectionist, but to owe 
tl^eir great exports » protectipn, and so forth; the real 
facts as to whether one country is running into debt 
and another'gaining no4 being otherwise inquired into. 
The peculiarity of most such»ideas is, that even if true 
they do not help the protectionist argument, which is 
of suck a kind, ae we hafre seen, that it ^cannot be 
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helped by statistics; but the so-called arguments and 
statements are themselves misleading and unintelligible. 
Now one supreme use of the study of statistics, in¬ 
cluding import and export statistics, which is our 
special subject to-night, is to clear up all this con¬ 
fusion ; to introduce true ideas where there are strictly 
no ideas at all—no picture of what is really going on 
in the world; and in this way to purge the mind of any 
tendencies to protectionist heresy. The mind capable 
of thinking about economic questions from a statistical 
"point of view, and forming a true picture of the facts 
of the^business world, wouhi not, I maintain, be liable 
to the influence of protectionist ideas. It is not among 
leading business men in the City, or men conversant 
with great business affairs anywhere, with the single 
exception perhaps of Prince Bismarck, that you find 
these confused notions, which are the congenial soil of 
protectionist heresy. 

How statistics help in these matters has already been 
set forth, 1 hope, .o some extent, by the discussion of 
the excess of imports controversy, and by reference to 
many special points. But a few more remarks may be 
"permitved to illustrate the extreme confusion of ideas 
which require to be cleared up. To come back to the 
eecess of imports controversy; even if the excess of 
imports meant wh*at it is assumed to mean, it would not 
help the protectionist, but the real facts are wholly 
differen from the apparent ones, and any true study of 
the subject*gives quite % different idea of the business • 
activity of England from the careless one. Our exports 
of British produce being nominally 2^3 million pounds, 
of which about 60 million pounds is raw material pre¬ 
viously .imported, the real export of the produce of 
British capftal and labour shovign in the so-called ex¬ 
ports is thus about io <5 million pounds only. We have 
found, however, on investigating the facts, that our un¬ 
recorded exports, in the sha*pe of freights carried and 
other charges on the ^opveyance of goods, apart alto-* 
gether from Interest on investments abroad, apouat to 
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about 8o million pounds—about half the real amount 
of our recorded exports of British produce—so that 
without having some view of these unrecorded exports, 
we have no true idea of English trade. Without taking 
the unrecorded figures into account, we should err in 
our appreciation of the actual fact of England’s business 
activity by 30 per cent, or more. It is not that the 
statistics—the figures themselves—are wrong. They 
merely require study and careful interpretation to get 
at the facts which underlie the statistics. 

Another illustration of how the true study of statistics 
clears up false conceptions is supplied by the confuta¬ 
tion of many historical arguments which have recently 
been used by fair traders. Not long ago an evening 
journal of the very highest literary reputation admitted 
into its columns a series of letters comparing the rela¬ 
tive progress of English trade at different dates during 
the last two centuries, in which not the slightest refer¬ 
ence was made to the fact that we have no good statis¬ 
tics of aggregate imports before 1854, and no declared 
values of exports before iSsc^ so that all comparisons 
before these dates, or between facts before and facts 
after these dates, are most difficult. I'he true«tudy of 
statistics of course shows the necessary limitations of 
any such comparisons. I do not say it would be quite 
impossible to go back farther to some good purpose. 
It is quite likely that a careful student, with a good 
record of prices in his hand, wjlling to take the trouble 
to compare this record with tl^ official valuations from 
time to time, and to attend to th*e relative magnitude 
of the chief artibles of trade, might arrivS at results 
which would throw a great deal of light on the economic 
history of the last two centuries. But for thq present 
the confused notion tljat our rec^t progre^ under free 
trade has been less than in fojfcer periods before free 
trade, which was the conclusion or apparent conclusion 
of the Remarkable letters* I h^ve referred to, must be 
► dismissed as a mere wild notio® v^hich cannot be known 
to have any relation to actual facts. The range of oar 
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genuine knowledge in these matters is much more 
limited than such discussions assume. 

Another illustration of how true ideas may be sub¬ 
stituted for false is supplied by the discussion in Sir T. 
Farrer’s recent pamphlet issued by the Cobden Club, 
on “ Free Trade v. Fair Trade.” A great deal of this 
pamphlet is taken up with the refufation of the idea 
that our trade with the colonies is specially beneficial, 
or tends t(? increase more than our trade with foreign 
countries. For myself, I cannot see hojv the idea which 
Sir T. Farrer refutes tends to support the protectionist 
argumSnt. It rather seems (5 prove that as the colonies 
are less protectionist than foreign countries, their rela¬ 
tive free trade is only a sign that if they were more 
free trading the better for us. But Sir T. Farrer’s 
demonstration that there are “ colonies ” and “colonies,” 
and that there have been great fluctuations in the 
amount of trade and its proportion to our whole trade 
which we h«ve done with them in different periods, is 
conclusive as tc^there being nothing in the protectionist 
notion of the special value of colonial trade. Perhaps 
I may add that a reference to one of the tables which 
T have given to you to-night, viz., that showing the 
issues of public loans and companies on the London 
Stock Exchange pn foreign account in the last six 
years, throws some light on the momentarily greater 
development of our trade with the colonies as com¬ 
pared wiui our trade wi^h foreign countries. This list 
comprises a very largf pfoportion of colonial issues, a 
much larger proffbrtion than the previous six years, 
before the foreign loans collapse, would have shown. 
The truth is, I should say, pur exports to the colonies 
lately ht^ve kept on increasing because their credit 
was never iApaired, w^f^e our exports to many foreign 
countries fell off because we ceased to lend to them. 
At any rate the point seems v^jrth investigating before 
* drawing absolute conclu^ons. * 

Y«t one more remafk»on this head. Sir T. Farrer 
shows conclusively enough that colonies are of different 
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sorts, and they are not to be grouped together, nor 
are all foreign countries to be grouped together. This 
reminds me of a different grouping of countries, which 
some of you may remember, by a gentleman, Mr. Ernest 
Seyd, who was one of us, and for whom we all had the 
highest respect, though few of us agreed with his con¬ 
clusions or methods. Mr. Seyd grouped countries into 
those having the gold standard, and those having the 
silver standard, and found, or believed he*had found, 
that it was wit|,i countries having the gold standard 
our trade had progressed most, while with countries 
having the silver standard ’it had tended to deiline. I 
do not know whether if Mr. Seyd had lived and ob¬ 
served the very last advance in the trade with India 
he would have adhered to his view, but his division 
was at least quite as logical as the division into 
colonies and foreign countries which has lately been 
made. 

The conclusion is that such rough groupings and 
the facts apparently shown arp not to^be relied upon, 
and do not yield true ideas Ifi a statistical view. The 
inquirer in this as in other matters must try many 
methods, and must not conclude that the apparent 
look of the figures corresponds to facts. A true his¬ 
tory of the recent course of the foreign trade of the 
principal nations of the world would lay stress upon 
many things besides the division of nations into British 
colonies and foreign countries, or into gold standard 
and silver standard countriesi "jfhe progress of inven¬ 
tion; the growth of shipping in oile country, and its 
decline in anotlier; the settlement of new countries, 
and the like facts, would all have a place, and perhaps 
a larger place, than the points which protectipnists and 
fair traders, or enthusiasts lik|^^r. Seyd,*who concen¬ 
trate their attention on one subject only, take up. I 
need not, htrwever, multiply illustratioas, especially as 
the whole course of the argument to-night has been to 
substitute, as I hope, true id«a%for false ones, onanany 
points.. 
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In various ways, then, we conclude that a use can 
be made of statistics of imports and exports in the 
discussion between free traders and protectionists. 
The fact that such statistics cannot be used in the 
direct argument as to which regime is most favourable 
to material progress is against the protectionist, who 
calls for Government interference, and must thus prove 
his case, while the free trader is passive. The statistics 
at the same time supply ample proof primd facie that 
there is nothing\in the apparent figurgs of imports and 
exports to supply a case against free trade. Next, they 
can also be used to prove fnat at the period of transi¬ 
tion from one regime to another, the tendency of free 
trade measures is to add to the prosperity of a country, 
while no such tendency can be proved of protectionist 
measures. Finally, they help to prove the utter con¬ 
fusion cff ideas which is found to be the most fitting 
soil for the growth of the protectionist idea itself. 
Without then making more of statistics than can really 
be made of tljem, we can affirm that they are most 
useful in these controversies. They are, however, use¬ 
ful in proportion only as we observe their necessary 
limitatiens. If the example of protectionists is imitated 
by free traders, and the first figures that come to hand 
are shied at oppopents on the principle that any stick 
is good enough to beat a dog with, I am not sure that 
figures will help the free trader much. The public will 
simply le puzzled, and jnduced more than ever to be¬ 
lieve that tliere is nojhiag at all in statistics. 


IX. — Conclusion. 

I hav£ now to return to the point from which I 
started. complaipj, at the beginning was of the 
wro.ig use of statistics, and the neglect of the dbn- 
ditions upon which alone th^ can be rightly used. If 
I have made out a cas^ at all, it is that even*import 
and*export figures, wljich are so familiar to many, can¬ 
not be handled with facility; that; there is a jvorli of 
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knowledge to be leamt concerning them; and that in 
all directions sound and diligent study must precede 
any good use of them; but that if there is such a study 
of statistics, useful and valuable conclusions can be 
arrived at with certainty. My suggestion, then, would 
be that there is need, not only for the members of this 
Society to redouble their exertions in the way of dif¬ 
fusing a knowledge of statistical methods, but for some 
improvements in our system of education,* in which 
there is hardly j,ny visible place given to statistics.. 
There are many chairs of political economy in this 
country, but no chair of statistics that I know of, and 
very few, if any, of the political economy chairs, where 
the teaching of statistics forms part of the course. 
Some remedy surely ought to be applied to tliis defect. 
As regards political economy, it is quite certain that 
any study of that science in its applications iS impos¬ 
sible without statistics. A theoretical teacher may trace 
out tendencies or forces on paper, but in thtf real world 
quantities must be dealt with;^nd in thp measurement 
of tendencies 01* forces statistics are absolutely needed. 
It is easy to prove theoretically, for instance, that a, 
protectionist tariff does harm, but it is a differeflt thing 
in the real world to give any notion of how much harm 
is done, and when the protection is slight in proportion 
to the whole business of a country to measure the 
effect at all. How to deal with such questions is the 
problem for the economist wto is also a ^tatisticilin, 
and they are much more difScult and complex than 
those belonging jto theoretical or dSductiye political 
economy. The time has come then, it seems to me, 
when the public have a right to expect that in our 
universities statistics should have some recognized 
place as well as political econopf. If the tacts of the 
bustness world, as it is constituted at present, vrdK 
taught statistically, and, some notion ^ven of the 
sources*of information and of hpw they could be righdy 
used, niuch of the recent discussion between free tradfci’s 
and protectionists would prebaWy have been saved; 
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most educated men would have seen at once when 
propositions were stated which were incapable of stat¬ 
istical proof, and when figures were used without any 
study or appreciation of the facts underlying them. 
The protectionist or fair trader would have been sum¬ 
marily laughed out of court, instead of being supposed 
for a time to have had so much of a case that party 
politicians on one side thought fit to give him some 
encouragelnent, and party politicians on the other side 
.were a little apiM'ehensive of the result. The study of 
statistics should undoubtedly form a necessary part of 
liberaf education, especia’lfy of those who aspire to be 
politicians or public men. 

Note. —In 1899 I read a paper at the Statistical Society on “The 
Excess of Imports,” in which the figures on that part of the subject 
are continued and a new estimate is made of the earnings of our ship¬ 
ping fleet. The paper will be found in the “ Journal ” of the Statistical 
.Society for March, 1899. See also the recent Board of Trade Blue- 
book in connuction with the fiscal controversy, C d 1761. 



X. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN THE LAST 
HALF CENTURY.' 

I N assembling,<'or the labours of anc?flier session, our, 
first duty, as it was a year ago, is to commemorate 
the heavy loss which the'Society has sustained by 
death. On the last occasion the names before us were 
those of Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Jevons, identified tor 
many years with our work, and intimately known to 
many of us. On the present occasion the los.s to be 
recorded is of another co-worker equally distin'guished, 
though in a different way,^and perhaps possessing a 
more exclusively statistical reputation—Dr. f arr. The 
"Journal” of the Society alre^y contains a record of 
our sense of loss, but a few words more may surely be 
permitted here—in memory of one who was present, 
year after year, not only at our inaugural nfeetings, 
but at almost all the ordinary meetings as well: who, 
throughout a long career, contributed numerous and 
valuable papers to our discussions, the interval between 
his first and last paper read at our meetings being over 
thirty years; who in the fulnegs of time, apd certainly 
not before he deserved the (Jistinction, presided over 
us for the usual period; and who, *in faq,t, deserves 
credit as one of the makers and promoters of this 
Society, and of the study which we cultivate, in the 
most literal sense of the words. It is a vey great loss 
we have sustained. 4 dappily Dr. Farr’s case we 
have not to lament the premature shortening of days 
wliich we ha*d to lamerW; in referring Po the loss' of 
Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Jevons. Dr. Farr had reached 

' Jnaugural address as President,of ine Statistical Society. De¬ 
livered 2oth November, f883. 
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the limit of a tolerably long life, and, till within a very 
few years of the close, had been able to take an active 
part in the studies to which he was devoted. There 
are at least two remarkable monuments of his later 
labours, the special report to the Registrar-General 
on the mortality of the 1861-71 decade, which was 
completed only seven or eight years ago, and his paper 
on the mode of estimating the value of stocks having 
a deferred* dividend, read at one of our meetings in 
King’s College'Vi the year 1876, aft*r Dr. Farr had 
served his term as President of the Society. We can 
only lament Dr. Farr’s Id^s, therefore, as the common 
lot of humanity, and though we could have wished a 
longer life and greater service, we may rejoice that the 
life was not incomplete, and that Dr. Farr had time to 
perfect his best work. What he has left is a noble 
monumeht of industry and ingenuity, full of example 
to all of us who have devoted time and .strength to 
statistics, abd he is certain to be honoured, we may 
be sure, by future generations even more than he has 
been by the present. To have organized, as he did, 
jhe official records of vital statistics on a model which 
nas beeh widely followed not only here but abroad, 
and which has done much even already to promote 
the health and welfare of mankind, by revealing and 
making evident to all some main causes of disease and 
mortality, is a great work for one man to have done. 
Politicians %nd members* of Parliament, who are ready 
enough to use whatever figures come to hand as imple¬ 
ments of political Varfare, but who seldom study them, 
may not have been able to recognize the work as the 
public did; but the work remains, and we, at any rate, 
as members of the Statistical Society, are all proud of it. 

I am sorry to hav^^o add that after this addr^s 
was prepared, the announcement appeared in the news¬ 
papers of the death of Lord Overstone, ^ho was also 
one of the founders of this Society, and one of its most 
a:tiv« promoters in itsietrlier years, and who was Pre¬ 
sident in the years 1851-55. Lord Overstone has Idhg 
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survived the limit of the active period of life, and as 
we have been reminded within the last day or two, 
the public have very largely forgotten the services 
which he rendered; but in this Society there is enough 
knowledge and enough interest in the economic pur¬ 
suits to which Lord Overstone devoted himself, for 
many of us here really to possess some acquaintance 
with what he accomplished. 

There can be no doubt that in the evitfence which 
he gave before several Committees‘ 5 f the House of 
Commons, and in the opinions which he expressed 
privately to Cabinet minisfebs and public men on eco¬ 
nomic and more especially financial matters, upon 
which he was frequently consulted. Lord Overstone 
was able to render eminent services to the country. 
As a preacher of the doctrine of " hard money” he did 
much to settle the basis of the national cunfency in a 
difficult time, and that in a way which has left no room 
for change, and which has thus done noi a little to 
steady the business of the (^ntry. There is no doubt 
also that it was in his capacity as a statistician very 
largely that he was able to render these services. He. 
was pre-eminently one of those men who ^ere ex¬ 
tremely practical and careful about the facts upon 
which they gave their opinions. We may thus clmm 
Lord Overstone as one of our distinguished members. 
I may add that of the original members of the Society 
there are now very few sunnving. We Jiave others 
surviving, as I shall notice presently, who were mem¬ 
bers almost fro,m the beginning, but I speaking 
now literally of our formal beginning. Amongst those 
who will be known to you,.I think, Mr. Heywood and 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick are to be mentioned ts among 
the very distinguished members ^ho were aft the founda¬ 
tion of the Society, and who still survive to take an 
interest in our labours. 

it 

The mention of the names ef Lord Overstorte and 
Dt Farr carries us»back naturally enough to.the origin 
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of the Society. We are carried back to the same date 
by an impending event which now casts its shadow 
before—our approaching jubilee, which we. may hope 
will be worthily celebrated. It is of good augury, I 
trust, that we commence our fiftieth session with the 
election of no fewer than fifty-eight new members. It 
seems fairly probable now that when we complete our 
fiftieth year we shall have the round number of one 
thousand nfembers—a wonderful improvement upon the 
small number o^fty years ago. On Such an occasion 
I believe the subject on which I propose to address 
you to-night will be not Unsuitable—a review of the 
official statistics bearing on the progress of the work¬ 
ing classes—the masses of the nation—in the last half 
century. If you go back to the early records of the 
Society, you will find that one of the leading objects of 
its founders was to obtain means by which to study 
the very question I have selected. Happily we have 
still with u 5 , in addition to those I have named as 
original membe s, 0.1 a or two honoured members asso¬ 
ciated with the early history of the Society—Dr. Guy 
jnd Sir Rawson. Rawson—who will bear me out in 
what I hSve stated. I may remind you, moreover, that 
one of the founders of the Society was Mr. Porter, of 
the Board of Trada* whose special study for years was 
much the same, as his well-known book, “ The Pro¬ 
gress of the Nation,” bears witness; and that in one 
of the eailiest publications of the Society, a volume 
preceding the regularissSe of the “Journal," he has 
left a most iitferestmg account of what l»e hoped might 
be effected by means of statistics in studying the sub¬ 
ject I have put before you, or the more general subject 
of the " Piogress of the Nation.” In asking you, there¬ 
fore, to look lor a little what statistics tell us of the 
progress of the great masses of the nation, I feel that 
I am selecting i subject whiclf is connected with the 
special history of the Saciety. That it happens for 
the moment to be attraotidg a considerable amount qf 
popular attention in connection with ^tensational pblitics 
I. 
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and sociology, with agitations for land nationalization 
and collectivism among pretended representatives of 
the working classes, is an additional reason for our not 
neglecting this question; but it is a question to which 
the Society has a primary claim, and which the authors 
of the agitations. I have referred to would have done 
well to study from the statistical point of view. 

There are two or three ways in which statistics may 
throw light on Such a question as I hive put forward. 
The first and most direct is to see what records there 
are of the money earnings of the masses now and fifty 
years ago, ascertain whether they have increased or 
diminished, and then compaie them with the rise or 
fall in the prices of the chief articles which the masses 
consume. Even such records would not give a com¬ 
plete answer. It is conceivable, for instance, fhat while 
earning more money, and being able to spend it to more 
advantage, the working classes might be bo better off 
than formerly. There may masses,»as there are in¬ 
dividuals, who do not know how to spend. The ques¬ 
tion of means, however, will carrj' us some distance oij 
the road to our object. We shall know that tfie masses 
must be better off, unless they have deteriorated in the 
art of spending, a subject of separate inquiry. 

In investigating such records, however, we have to 
recognize that the ideal mode of answering the ques¬ 
tion is not yet possible. That mode would be to draw 
up an account of the aggreg&te'annual earnings of the 
working classee for a period about fifty y^ars ago, and 
a similar account of the aggregate annual earnings of 
the same classes at the present time, and then compare 
the average per head and per family aj tlte different 
(kites. Having thus ascertain%(i the increase or diminu¬ 
tion in the amount per head at the different dates, it 
would be comparatively easy, though ribt in itself quite 
so easy a matter as it seeifts, to ascertain how much 
Ifss or how much more tWe (increa^^d or 
sum ifrould buy^of the chief actides of th^ workman’'8. 
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consumption. But no such account that I know of has 
been drawn up, except for a date about fifteen or six¬ 
teen years ago, when Mr. Dudley Baxter and Professor 
Leone Levi both drew up statements of enormous 
value as to aggregate earnings, statements which it 
would now be most desirable to compare with similar 
statements for the present time, if we could have them, 
and which will be simply invaluable to future genera¬ 
tions. In flie al^sence of such statements, all that can 
be done is to compare what appear w be the average 
wages pf large groups of tjie working classes. If it is 
found that the changes in the money wages of such 
groups are in the same direction, or almost all in the 
same direction, then there would be sufficient reason 
for believing that similar changes had occurred through¬ 
out the entire mass. It would be in the highest degree 
improbaBle that precisely those changes which could 
not be traced were in the opposite direction. The 
difficulty in*the way is that in a period of fifty years in 
a country like ^uigiand the character of the work itself 
changes. The people who have the same names at 
different times are not necessarily doing the same 
work. S*ome forms of work pass wholly away and 
wholly new forms come into existence. Making all 
allowances, however, and selectingthe best comparative 
cases possible, some useful conclusion seems obtainable. 

What I propose to do first and mainly, as regards 
this point, is to make ifte of an independent official 
record which we ^ave t(f thank Mr. Porter for com¬ 
mencing. I mean the record of wages,*which has been 
maintained for many years in the miscellaneous stat¬ 
istics of the IJitited Kingdom, and which was previously 
commencfed pd carried on in the^volumes of Revenue 
and Population Tables»tfhich Mr.* Porter introduced*at 
the Board of Trade about fifty years ago. Jt is curious 
on looking baifk through theSe volumes to find how 
difficult it is to get a confinuous record. The wages in 
one Volume are fdl* cefttfin districts and trades; in,a 
subsequent volume for difierent districts and Irades;^ 
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the descriptive classifications of the virorkers are also 
constantly changing. Picking my way through the 
figures, however, I have to submit the following par¬ 
ticulars of changes in money wages, between a period 
forty to fifty years ago—it is not possible to get the 
same year in all cases to start from—and a period 
about two years ago, which may be taken as the present 
time. This comparison leaves out of account the 
length of hours of work, which is a material point I 
shall notice presently. 

Comparison of Wages Fifty Vlars ago ami at Present Tme. 


[From “ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom. ’ and Poricr’s 
“ Progress of the Nation.”] 


Occupation. 

Place. 

Wages 
Fifty 
Years 
ago, per 
Week. 

Wages 

Present 

Times, 

per 

Week. 

Increase or 
Decrea.se. 

ft 

Per 

Cent. 

Carpenters .... 

Manchester 

H'r 

34/- 

c 

to/- ( + ) 42 

» .... 

Glasgow ^ 

14'- 

26(. 

12/- ( + ) 85 

Bricklayers .... 

Manchester' 

Hi- 

36/- 

12,'- (a) 50 


Glasgow 

is/- 

27;- 

ti!- ( + ) 8o^ 

Masons. 

Manchester' 

24,- 

29,10 

Si'o( + ) 24 

„ . 

Glasgow 

14/- 

2i;8 

9/8 ( + ) 6r. 

Miners. 

Staffordshire 

2/8’ 

4/-' 

1/4 ( + ) S'2 

Pattern weavers . . 

Huddersfield 

16;- « 

2S/- 

9,'- ( + ) SS 

Wool scourers . . . 

» 

17;- 

22;. 

si- ( + ) 3° 

Mule spinners . . . 


25/6 

3°/- 

4/6 ( + ) 20 

Weavers. 


12 j- 

26/- 

14/- (-l-liiS 

Warpers and beamers 

1 

17/- 

27/. 

10/- ( + ) 58 

Winders and reelers . 

• 

^/- 

, 11 /- 

Si- ( + ) 83 

Weavers (men) . 

Bradford 

8/3 

120(6 

12/3 (+) 150 

Recline and warpine. 


7,'9 

iS/8 

7/9 (■f-)ioo 

Spinning (children) . 

n 

• 

4/s 

11/6 

7/1 ( + )i6o 


Thus in all cases where I have founil it possible 
from the apparent s*imilarity Vf the work to make a 
comparison there is an enormous apparent rise in money 
vuagesi ranging from 20* and in most cas^s from 50 to 
100 per cent., and in one oi'two instances more than 
iQO per cent.^ This understafes, I believe, the real 

'1825. , “ Wages per day. 

’ The mean of the {lercenlUggs of increase is over 70. 
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extent of the change. Thus, builders’ wages are given 
at the earlier date as so much weekly, whereas in the 
later returns a distinction is made between summer and 
winter wages, the hours of labour being less in winter, 
and as the wages are so much per hour, the week’s 
wages being also less, so that it ha% been possible to 
strike a mean for the later period, while it does not 
appear that anything more is meant at the early period 
than the iftual weekly wage, which would be the sum- 
,mer wage. Without making this point, however, it is 
obvious that in all cases there is a very great rise. 

Before passing from tMs point, there is another and 
continuous official record I would refer to. Unfor¬ 
tunately it does not go back for much more than thirty 
years. Still, as far as it goes, the evidence is in the 
same direction. I refer to the return of merchant sea¬ 
men’s w 5 ges annually issued by the Board of Trade, in 
what is known as the Progress of Merchant Shipping 
Return. PTom this Return may be derived the follow¬ 
ing comparisc'i, of 3 “amen’s wages: 

^ Comparison of Seamen’s Money Wages per Month at 1850 and the 
• Present Time. 


[From the “ Progress of Merchant Shipping Return.”] 


• 

• 

1850. 

Present Time. 

Increase. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Amount. 

Per Cent. 

• 

Bristol .... 

45 k • 

15 k 

30,'- 

66 

Glasgow . . . 

• 45 r 

H • 

25/- 

55 

Liverpool (1) .* . 

5 °r . 

67/6 • 

16/6 

33 

.. (2) • • 

5 °!- 

85/- 

35/- 

70 

(3) • • 

45 /- 

' 60/- 

15/- 

33 

» {%)■ ■ 

40'- 

5°'- 

10/- 

25 

(S)-*- 

42 ; 6 ^. 

6 ^. 

17/6 

40 

# 

I«ndon(t) . . 

45 ;- 

75 /- 

3f>k 

66 

» ( 2 ) ■ •* 

50;- 

•77/6 

27/6 

. 55 

» (3 •* ■ 

45 r • 

65k 

20/- 

45 

. {4) • • 

45 /-, » 

70/- 

25 /- 

55 

.. (S) • • 

40 /-* , 

67/6^ 

27/6 

, 69, 

„ (6)-- -i 

40/- 

. • . 

67/6 ^ 

* • 

27/6 

69 

-•- 
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Here again there is an enormous rise in money 
wages. This return is specially subject to the observa¬ 
tion that money wages are only part of the wages of 
seamen, but I assume it is not open to dispute, that 
with the improvement in our shipping there has been 
an improvement in the food and lodging of the sailor, 
quite equal to the improvement in ais money wage. 

This question ,pf seamen’s how'^ver, well il¬ 
lustrates the difficulty of the a,' ^ i-L .Ships are 

not now navigited bv able seain.u'se rm ^ as by* 
engineers and stoker u It would seem that a class 
the new men all round are pahl becer tl an the able 
seamen, but I should not prest diis poim; it t lugh; v'ell 
be the case that steam shi|).^' as ■, Avhole cculd oe werked 
by an inferior class of labou'e-, as e ni uifel vith 
sailing-ships, and yet thi ;act that lu.erio' Le nr is 
sufficient for this speed ; trad;, woi.iu i- t]a tc con¬ 
sistent with the fact that the whr>li-. conditi.' \s ci modef.i 
labour require more skill th.u' the hit;.nt'a 6% years 
ago, so that there is more fabour relatively at the 
higher rates than used to be the case. 

The comparison, except for set men’s wages, whwe * 
it has only been possible to go back for abofit thirty 
years, is made between a period about fifty years ago 
and the present time only. It would; have complicated 
the figures too much to introduce intermediate dates. 

I may state, however, that I have not been inattentive 
to this point, and that if we* had commenced about 
twenty to twenty-five years igo,'we^ should also have 
been able to shoiv a very great improvemest since that 
time, while at that date also, as compared with an 
earlier period, a great improvement would have been 
apparent. A careful and exhaustive inyqgtigation of 
the^records of wages have re1iis»'red to, in comparison 
with the nuiubers employed in different occupations, 
as shown by the census* reports, would* in fact repay 
the student who has time tolmake it; and I trust the 
investigation will yet be madb. ♦ ^ 

'I’.he fecords do ifot includ'e anything relating to the 
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agricultural labourer, but from independent sources— 

I would refer especially to the Reports of the recent 
Royal Agricultural Commission—we may perceive how 
universal the rise in the wages of agricultural labourers 
has been, and how universal at any rate is the com¬ 
plaint that more money is paid for less work. Sir 
James Caird, in his “ Landed Interest ” (p. 65), put the 
rise at 60 per cent, as compared with the period just 
■ before th^Repeal of the Corn Laws, and there is much 
. other evidence'tio the same effect "^he rise in the re¬ 
muneration of labour in Ireland in the last forty years 
is also*one of the facts wWch have been conspicuously 
brought before the public of late. In no other - ay is 
it possible to account for the stationariness of rents in 
Ireland for a long period, notwithstanding the great, 
rise in the prices of the cattle and dairy products which 
Ireland* produces, and which, it has been contended, 
would have justified a rise of rents. The farmer and 
the labourer together have in fact had all the benefit of 
the rise in agi^ :ultural prices. 

The next point to which attention must be drawn is 
, the shortening of the hours of labour which has taken 
place. ‘While the money wages have increased, as we 
have seen, the hours of labour have diminished. It is 
difficult to estini^e what the extent of this diminution 
has been, but collecting one or two scattered notices 
I should be inclined to say very nearly 20 per cent. 
There i.as^been at lea|t this reduction in the textile, 
engineering, and house-building trades. The workman 
gets from^o to *100 per cent, more money, for 20. per 
cent, less work; in rqund figures, he has gained from 
70 to 120 per cent, in fifty years in money return. It 
is just possible of course that the workman may do as 
much or ifearly as iyi*ch in the shorter period as he 
did in his longer hours. Still there is the positiv^gain 
in his being «ess time at hi« task, whicli many of the 
classes still tugging lengthily day by day a? the oar 
would appreciate. T^^ workman may have been wise* 
or unwise in setting much stora by shorter, hours in 
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bettering himself, but the shortening of Ihe hours of 
labour is undoubtedly to be counted to the good as- 
well as the larger money return he obtains. 

We come then to the question of what the changes 
have been in the prices of the chief articles of the 
workman’s consumption. It is important, to begin 
with, that, as regards prices of commodities generally, 
there seems to be little doubt things are much the same 
as they were forty or fifty years ago. T,His is the general, 
effect of the inquiries which have been made first as 
to the depreciation of gold' consequent on the Aus¬ 
tralian and Californian gold discoveries, and next as to 
the appreciation of gold which has taken place within 
the last twenty years, consequent on the new demands 
for gold which have arisen, and the falling off in the 
supply as compared with the period between 1^50 and 
i860. It would burden us too much to go into these 
inquiries on an occasion like the present, ami therefore 
I only take the broad result. This is tjjat while there 
was a moderate rise of prices all round between the 
years 1847-50, just before the new gold came on the , 
market, and the year 1862, when Mr. Jevons ptblished 
his celebrated essay, a rise not exceeding about 20 per 
cent., yet within the last twenty years thi^ rise has dis¬ 
appeared, and prices are back to the level, or nearly to 
the level, of 1847-50. The conclusion is that, taking 
things in the mass, the sovereign goes as far as it did 
forty or fifty years ago, while there are many new 
thipgs in existence at a low price ivhich coidd not then 
have been bought at all. If in thf interval, the average 
money earnings of the workjng classes have risen be¬ 
tween 50 and 100 per cent., there must have been an 
enormous change for the bettef ^n the mfons of the 
working man, unless by some‘wonderful accident it 
has happened* that his special articles have changed in 
a differtfnt way from the genei^l run of prides. 

But looking to special art/cip, we find that* on 
balance prices are lojver and not higher. Take wheat. 
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It is notorious that wheat, the staff of life, has been 
lower on the average of late years than it was before the 
free trade era. Even our fair trade friends, who find it 
so difficult to see very plain things, were forced to allow, 
in that wonderful manifesto which was published in the 
“ Times” some weeks back, that whejt is about 5^. a 
quarter cheaper on the average than it was. The facts, 
however, deserve still more careful statement to enable 
us to realizS the state of things fifty years ago and at 
the present time.* The fair trade statement, if I re¬ 
member rightly, showed an average fall of 55. in the 
price of*wheat, comparing*the whole period since the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws with a long period before. 
This may have been right or wrong for the purpose in 
hand, but for our present purpose, which is to compare 
the present period with that of half a century ago, it 
is important to note that it is mainly within the last 
ten years the steadily low price of wheat has been 
established.* Comparing the ten years before 1846 
with the last te" yc^rr, what we find is that while the 
average price of wheat in 1837-46 was 585. ^d., it was 
^8^. gd. only in the last ten years—a reduction not of 
5r. merely, but icw. The truth is, the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws was not followed by an immediate decline 
of wheat on the average. The failure of the potato 
Cl op, the Crimean War, and the depreciation of gold, 
all contributed to maintain the price, notwithstanding 
free trade, dp’wn to 186a. Since then steadily lower 
prices have ruled; and when we compare the present 
time with a Ijalf cebtury ago, or any eaflier part of the 
century, these facts should be remembered. 

There is a still more • important consideration. 
Averages*are very good for certain purposes, but we 
all know in*this plac^^that a gbod deal sometinies 
turns upon the composition of the average,—upon 
whether it is made up of grejrt extremes, or wjjether 
the individucil elements «depart very little from the 
average. This is specially’ an important matter in a 
question of, the price of food. The trverage of ameceS- 
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sary of life over a long period of years may”be moderate, 
but if in some years the actual price is double what it 
is in other years, the fact of the average will in no way 
save from starvation at certain periods the workman 
who may have a difficulty in making both ends meet 
in the best of times. What we find then is that fifty 
years ago the extremes were disastrous compared with 
what they are at the present time. In 1836 we find 
wheat touching 36^.; in 1838, 1839, 1840, Snd in 18^1, 
we find it touching 78^. i^d., 8u. ^d., 72^. loaf., and 
76^. id.\ in all cases double the price of the lowest 
year, and nearly double th'ef “ average” of the decade; 
and in 1847 the price of 102^. or three times the 
price of the lowest period, is touched. If we go back 
earlier we find still more startling extremes. We have 
such figures as Io6^. ^d. in 1810; 126^. bd. in 1812; 
logs. gd. in 1813, and 96^. iid. in 1817; thdSe figures 
being not merely the extremes touched, but the actual 
averages for the whole year. No doubt^in the early 
part of the century the over-^sue of inconvertible paper 
accounts for part of the nominal prices, but it accounts 
for a very small part. What we have to consider theq 
is, that fifty years ago the working man wKh wages, 
on the average, about half, or not much more than half 
what they are now, had at timesi to contend with a 
fluctuation in the price of bread which implied sheer 
starvation. Periodic starvation was, in fact, the condi¬ 
tion of the masses of working men tlyoughout the 
kingdom fifty years ago, and the references to the sub¬ 
ject in the ecQnomic literature of* the time are most 
instructive. M. Quetelet, in hie well-known great book, 
points to the obvious connection between the high 
price of bread following the bad harvest 0^1816, and 
tl^e excessive rate of mortality jvhich followed. To this 
day you will find tables in the Registrar-General’s re- 
turns^which descend from a time when a distinct con¬ 
nection between these higb prices of bfead and ex¬ 
cessive rates of mortality \WiSitraced. But within the 
list twenty years what do wt find ? Wheat h js not beeft. 
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on the average, for a whole year so high, as 'jos., the 
highest averages for any year being 64^. ^d, in 1867, 
and 635. ()d. in 1868; while the highest average of the 
last ten years alone is 58^. %d. in 1873: that is, only 
about lor. above the average of the whole period. In 
the twenty years, moreover, the highest price touched 
at any period was just over 70J., viz., jos. S^f., in 1867, 
and 74r. id. in 1868; while in the last ten years the 
figure of 7Qf. \«^s not even touched, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to it being 68.f. ()d. in 1877. Thus of late years 
there h^ been a steadily bw price, which must have 
been an immense boon tc^’the masses, and especially 
to the poorest. The rise of money wages has been 
such, I believe, that working men for the most part 
could have contended with extreme fluctuations in the 
price of bread better than they did fifty years ago. 
But they* have not had the fluctuations to contend 
with. 

It would be useless to go through other articles with 
the same detail.* Wheat had quite a special importance 
fifty years ago, and the fact that it no longer has the 
•same importance—that we have ceased to think of it 
as peopre did fifty years ago—is itself significant. 
Still, taking one or two other articles, we find, on the 
whole, a decline: 


Prices of Various Articles about Fifty Years ago and at 
Present Tim. 


* 

i _i_ 

1839-#. 

Present Time. 



1 s, d. 

; 5 . d. 

Sugar . . ,. 

, . per cwt. 

• 68 8' 


Cotton cloth exported . 

. per yard 
-H- 

, 0 5 l 

j 0 3 i 
-- 


* Porter’s “Progress of the Nation# p. 543. In tile paper as read 
to the Society I gave the pric^v^thout the duty, but incluSing the 
duty the price was what is now given here. The average price with 
the du^ of the ten years endin|fi840 was 58^. 4^. 

’ Average price of raw sugar imported. 
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. Prices of Various Articles — continued. 



1840. 

i8g]. 


j. d. 

s, d. 

Inferior beasts .... per 8 lbs. 

3 I 

4 31 

Second class...... ,, 

3 

4 9i 

Third .. . 

3 

5 75 

Inferior sheep .... „ 

3 s, 


Second class. . 

3 10 + 

, 6 if 

Large hogs.. 

4 Ul 

• 

4 6 

• 


« 

I should have liked a loiitger list of articles, but the 
difficulty of comparison is very serious. It may be 
stated broadly, however, that while sugar and such 
articles have declined largely in price, and while cloth¬ 
ing is also cheaper, the only article interesting the 
workman much which has increased in pried is meat, 
the increase here being considerable. The “ only ” it 
may be supposed covers a great deal. The truth is, 
however, that meat fifty yea# ago was not an article 
of the workman’s diet as it has since become. He had 
little more concern with its price than with the price# 
of diamonds. The kind of meat which wdfe mainly 
accessible to the workman fifty years ago, viz., bacon, 
has not, it will be seen, increased sansiWy in price. 

Only one question remains. Various commodities, it 
may be admitted, have fallen in price, byt house rent, 
it is said, has gone up. We»have heard,a good deal 
lately of the high prices of r«oms in the slums. When 
we take things in the mass, howeve?, we fiiid that how¬ 
ever much some workmen mty suffer, house rent in 
the aggregate cannot liavo gone up in a way to neu¬ 
tralize to any serious extent the great rise jn (he money 
wages of the workman. It ap^^rs that in 1834, when 
the house duty, which had existed up to that date, was 
abolished, tlie annual vaiue pf dwelIing' 4 iouses charged 
to du^ was 2,603,000, tl»e duty bein|; levied on 
all houses above .^10 renlyl|in Great Britain. In 
i86i-8i the annual value oi dwelling houses charged 
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to duty, the fluty being levied on houses above ,^20 
only, was ^39,845,000, while the value of the houses 
between £10 and ;^20 was ,^17,040,000, making a 
total of ;^56,885 ,ooo, or between four and five times 
the total of fifty years ago. Population, however, in 
Great Britain has increased from abQut i6| millions 
in 1831, to nearly 30 millions in 1881, or nearly 100 
per cent. Allowing for this, the increase in value would 
be about f2 million pounds, on a total of about 25 
million pounds, which may be considered the increased 
rent which householders above £10 have to pay—the 
increase being about 139* per cent. Assuming that 
houses under 2'io have increased in proportion, it may 
be considered that house rents are now i|- times more 
than they were fifty years ago. In other words, a 
workman who paid ^3 a year fifty years ago, would 
now pay '£'] lor. Even, however, if rent were a fourth 
part of the workman’s earnings fifty years ago, he would 
still be much better off at the present time than he was. 
His whole wag^s have doubled, while the prices of no 
part of his necessary consumption, except rent, as we 
Jiave seen, have increased—on the contrary, they have 
rather diminished. Say then that the rent, which was 
a fourth part of his expenditure, has increased i| 
times, while his whole wage has doubled, the account, 
on a wage of 20s. fifty years ago, and 405. now, would 
stand; 


•_ 

Fifty Years ago. | 

Present Time. 

Wage. 

f. d. 

20 0 

• 

r. d. 

40 0 

• 

Deduct for rent* . ^ ■ 

. 5 ° 

12 6 

• • 

Balance for other purposes . 

15 0 . 

. # 

27 6 

• 


-•- 


-showing still an enor^us improvement in the work¬ 
man's condition. 
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It may be pointed out, however, that Iwuses are un¬ 
doubtedly of the better value all round than they were 
fifty years ago. More rent is paid because more capital 
is in the houses, and they are better houses. It appears 
also that fifty years ago there were far more exemptions 
than there are now, rural dwellings particularly being 
favoured as regards exemption. The increase of rent 
for the same accommodation, there is consequently 
reason to believe, has not been nearly so gftat as these 
figures would appear to show. It has further to be coa- 
sidered that the whole annual value of the dwelling 
houses under even noV« is 7,885,000 only, the 
number of houses being 3,124,000. This must be a 
very small proportion of the aggregate earnings of 
those portions of the working classes who live in 
houses under ;^io rent, and even adding to it the 
value of all the houses up to ;^20, which would bring 
up the total to ,^34,925,000, the proportion would still 
be very small. On the five million familits at least of 
the working classes in Greq^'Britain^_the sum would 
come to about per family, which is not the main 
portion of an average working man’s expenditure.* ^ 

We return then to the conclusion that ths. increase 
of the money wages of the working man in the last 
fifty years corresponds to a real gaiiv While his wages 
have advanced, most articles he con.'umes have rather 
diminished in price, the change in wheat being especi¬ 
ally remarkable, and signific^jit of a complete revolu¬ 
tion in the condition of th# masses. The increased 
price in the case of one or two arlScles—particularly 

‘ It may be convenient to note here that the figures as td dwelling 
houses which I have made use of are those relating to tlje Inhabited 
House Duty. The figure| as to houses in the incrme tax returns 
include shops and factories as well a^f'welling houses, and are not 
available ip a question of house rent. I have also omitted the question 
of rates. The rates per pound, however, have n« increased as com¬ 
pared vflth what they were formerly, and it would make no material 
difference if they were to be included. The workman’s payment for 
rates and rent together cannot have inVeased more than is here* stated 
foftent.* 
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meat and ho«se rent—is insufficient to neutralize the 
general advantages which the workman has gained. 
Meat formerly was a very small part of his consump¬ 
tion, and allowing to house rent a much larger share 
of his expenditure than it actually bore, the increase 
in amount would still leave the workman out of his 
increased wage a larger margin than he had before for 
miscellaneous expenditure. There is reason to believe 
also that the houses are better, and that the increased 
house rent is nterely the higher price for a superior 
article which the workman can afford. * 

It ha?to be added to ^ this that while the cost of 
government has been greatly diminished to the work¬ 
ing man, he gets more from the government expendi¬ 
ture than he formerly did. It would not do to count 
things twice over, and as the benefit to the working 
man of diminished taxes has already been allowed for 
in the lower prices of wheat and sugar, we need say 
nothing mtye on this head. But few people seem to 
be aware how, simultaneously with this reduction of 
the cost of government, there has been an increase of 
the expenditure of the government for miscellaneous 
*civil pui^oses, of all of which the workman gets the 
benefit. It may be stated broadly that nearly 15 mil¬ 
lion pounds of^the,expenditure of the central govern¬ 
ment for education, for the post office, for inspection 
of factories, and for the miscellaneous purposes of civil 
government, fs entirely new as compared with fifty years 
ago. So far^s the expenditure is beneficial, the masses 
get something they did not get before at all. It is the 
same even more markedly with local government. In 
Great Britain, the annpil outlay is now about 60 million 
pounds, as compared with 20 mfllion pounds fifty years 
ago. This at) million poiinds was.mainly for poor relief 
and other old burdens* Now the poor relief and jother 
oid burdens arp much the samf, but the total is swollen 
by a vast axpenditure sanitary, educational, and 
similar purposes, of all,of which the masses of the 
population get the bfafe^t. To % great deal.of this 
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expenditure we may attach the highest vfelue. It does 
not give bread or clothing to the working man, but it 
all helps to make life sweeter and better, and to open 
out careers even to the poorest. The value of the free 
library, for instance, in a large city, is simply incalcul¬ 
able. All this outlay the workman has now the benefit 
of as he had no't fifty years ago. To repeat the words 
I have already used, he pays less taxes, and he gets 
more—much more—from the Governments* 


‘ With regard to this question of prices, I have been favoured sinct 
the delivery of this address with the copy of a letter, dated i ith June, 
i88i, addressed by Mr. Charles Hirwlcins, of 27, Savilc ifow, to the 
editor of the “ Daily News ” on the cost ferpatient of the expenditure 
of St. George’s Hospital in 1830 and 1880, The facts stated confirir 
in an interesting way what is here said as to the cost of articles ol 
the workman’s consumption fifty years ago and at the present time 
Mr. Hawkins, who was at one time one of the treasurers of the 
hospital, and therefore speaks with authority, gives the following table 
and notes: 

“Although each patient costsmow ir. \d. less than in 1830, there 
have been great alterations in the different items of etPpenditure, viz. 



Cost per Patient. 


1^30. ! 



j. d. 


Meat. 

18 4 


Bread and flour. 

10 7 


Wine and .spirits. 

0 10* • 


Mall liquor. 

5 5 


Milk. 

6 2 


Tea and grocery . 

3 JO 

• 


16 s 1 


Coals and wood. 

* 10 6 


Laundry . 

« « 10 


Instruments and surgical appliances . 

I 9 * 


Staff;—officers, servanti, nurses . . 

20 3 

1 


-C 


iSSo. 


f. rf. 

22 2 

4 I 
3 3 

2 6 

5 " 

3 5 
7 II 

3 10 

4 10 

5 2 
34 3 

-r--' 


“Had wheat cost in i88o‘what'it did in 1830, ;^i,88| must have 
been spent in bread and flour instead of The cost of por 

wine in 1830 was pet pipe; in ih8p ;£45. In 1830 many of the 
patftnts provided themselves with teai and sugar. Under the heat 
‘Drugs’ is included the cost of leeches; in 1846,.^ 4,800 leeches were 
used, at^ cost of jf;i 43 ; in 1880 only 425, costing 41 i6r. In 183; 
another hospital, treating double the 1,umber of patients, used 48 i 9 o< 
leeches, but in 1880 only 250. ‘j ^ ^ . 

i'The^p items show tli great adv^tage of the reduction of pnee 11 
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As already anticipated, however, the conclusion thus 
arrived at only carries us part of the way. Assuming 
it to have been shown that the masses have more 
money than they had fifty years ago, and that the prices 
of the chief articles they consume are cheaper rather 
than dearer, the question remains whether the condition 
of the masses has in fact been improved. This can 
only be shown indirectly by statistics of different kinds, 
which justity conclusions as to the condition of the 
people to whom they apply. To such*statistics I pro¬ 
pose now to draw your att^tion for a moment. 1 need 
hardly say that any evidrace they contain as to the 
condition of the people having actually improved cor¬ 
roborates what has been already said as to their having 
had the means of improvement in their hands. The 
evidence is cumulative, a point of material importance 
in all sucR inquiries. 

The first and the most important statistics on this 
head are thcfse relating to the length of life among the 
masses of the nation. Do the people live longer than 
they did ? Here 1 need not detain you. A very effective 
answer was supplied last session by Mr. Humphreys, 
in his abl 5 paper on “ The Recent Decline in the Eng¬ 
lish Death Rate.”* Mr. Humphreys there showed 
conclusively thaft the decline in the death-rate in the 
last five years, 1876-80, as compared with the rates or 
which Dr. Faur’s English Life Table was based—rates 
obtained in tjie years 1838-54—amounted to from li 
to 32 per cent, in male 3 at? each quinquennium of the 
twenty years 3-25, and in females at eachfquinquenniun 
from to between 244ind 35 percent.; and that the 
effect ofthis decline irf the'death-rate is to raise the 
mean duration of life among mal^s from 39.9 to 4i.( 

:,on;c articles of diet, and the great extra expenditure now necessar 
for the treatment of4iospital patieijts, Spending on the gree^r cal 
for additional ‘ stiff,’ more especially forfcursmg, and an altered mod 
of .reatnent of accidents and operations, as also the greater amoun 
of stimulants now exhibited, eft.’* 

' See Statistical Society’s “Journal, vpl. xivi., p. lya, 

* QI). 
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tr€ Averags 4%4tion of life. 

years in ^ average duration of Mr. 
ii<tt^nu«ys also showed that by fer the larger propor- 
jddii«the increased duration of human life in Engknd 
IS lived at useful ages, and not at the dependent ages 
of cither childhood or old age. This little statement is 
absolutely conclusive on the subject; but we are apt to 
overlook how much the figures mean., No such change 
could take placewithdut a great increase in the i-itality 
of the people. Not only have fewer died,, but the 
masses who have lived m\ 5 it have been healthier, and 
have suffered less from sickness than they did. Though 
no statistics are available on this point, we must assume 
that like causes produce like effects; and if the weaker, 
who would otherwise have died, have been able to 
survive, the strong must also have been Ifetter than 
they would otherwise have been. From the nature of 
the figures, also, the improvement muA have been 
among the masses, and not‘among a select class whose 
figures throw up the average. The figures to be affected 
relate to such large masses of population, that so great 
a change in the average could not have tfccurred if 
only a small percentage of the population had improved 


in health. • • 

I should like also to point out that the improvement 
in health actually recorded obviously relates to.a trans¬ 
ition stage. Many of the improvements in the con¬ 
dition of the working clasues'have only taken place 
quite recentlyt They have not, tHerefose, affected all 
through their existence any j but the youngest lives. 
When the improvements*have been in existence for a 
longer period, so that the lives of all whe are living 
tpust have been affected frb^ birth by the changed 
cdhvlitions, we may infer that even a greater gain in 
the i;nean duration of dife,will be shdwn. As it is, the 
gain is enormous. W\iether it is due *to better 
more abundant food and clptljing, to better sanitation, 
to better knowledge of medicine, or to the?e and othw 
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causes combined, the improvement has beyond all 
question taken place. 

The next fipres I shall refer to are those well-known 
ones relating to the consumption of the articles which 
the masses consume. I copy merely the figures in the 
Statistical Abstract for the years 1840 and 1881: 


QuantiHts of the Principal Imported and Excisable Articles retained 
for Home Consumption, per Head of the Total Population of the 
United Kit^dom* 




t . 

1840. 

1881. 

Bacon and hams .... 

. lbs. 

O.OI 

13.93 

Butter. 

• }» 

1.05 

6.36 

Cheese. 

• » 

0.92 

5-77 

Currants ai;d raisins . . . 

• » 

U 45 

4.34 

Eggs. 

. No. 

363 

21.65 

Potatoes. 

. lbs. 

O.OI 

12.85 

Rice . . .•. 


0.90 

16.32 

Cocoa. 


0.08 

0.31 

Coffee 


1.08 

0.89 

Corn, wheat, and wheat flour 


4 M 7 

216,92 

Raw sugar. 


15.20 

58.92 

Refined sugar. 


nil 

8.44 

Tea. 

• » 

1.22 

4.58 

Tobacco. 

• >5 

0,86 

1.4: 

Wine 

. galls. 

0.25 

0.45 

Spirits. 


0.97 

1.08 

Malt . 

. bshls. 

• 

I-S 9 

1.91' 


This wonaeriui caoie may speak for itself. It is an 
obvious crittcism that many of the articles are also 
articles*of home prodqAion, so that the increase does 
not show the real increase of the consumption of the 
whole population per l^ad. A^uming a sta,tionary 
production at home, %he increased‘consumptiogp^r 
’ head cannot b^so much as i^ here stated for the im¬ 
ported article only. Thejp’arq other articles, however, 
S' ch ?s rice, tea, sugar, joffee, tobacco, spirits, wine 


ICcV 1070. 
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and malt, which are either wholly importfed, or where 
we have the excisable figures as well, and they all— 
with the one exception of coffee—tell a clear tale. The 
increase in tea and sugar appears especially significant, 
the consumption per head now being four times in 
round figures what it was forty years ago. There could 
be no better evidence of diffused material well-being 
among the masses. The articles are not such that the 
increased consumption by the rich cquld ^lave made 
much difference. It is the consumpti»n emphatically of 
the mass which is here in question. , 

As regards the articles Imported, which are also 
articles of home production, it has, moreover, to be 
noted that in several of them, bacon and hams, cheese 
and butter, the increase is practically from nothing tc 
a very respectable figure. The import of bacon and 
hams alone is itself nearly equal to the estimkted con¬ 
sumption among the working classes fifty years ago, 
who consumed no other meat. *• 

The only other figures I^hall mention are those 
relating to education, pauperism, crime, and savings 
banks. But I need not detain you here. The figures 
are so well known that I must almost apoktgize foi 
repeating them. I only Insert them to round off the 
statement. • ■ 

As to education, we have practically only figures 
going back thirty years. In 1851, in England, the 
children in average attendance at schopls aided b) 
parliamentary grants numbered •239,cx)0, and in Scot 
land 32,000; in 1881 the figures \;^re 2,863,000 ane 
410,000. If anything is to be ^llowed at all in favoui 
of parliamentary gran^g as raising the charactei^ of edu 
cation, such a change of numbers is most ^gnificant 
The children of the ftiasses a>eJn fact, now obtaining 
a ^d education all round, while fifty years ago th< 
masses had either no edicatjon at all or*!! comparativeh 
poor ()ne. Dropping stalistic* for the montent, I shouk 
like to give my own testimojiy,to an observed fact 0 
social life—that there fe nothing so stnkjijg pr so satis 
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factory to those who can carry their memones back 
nearly forty years, as to observe the superiority of the 
education of the masses at the present time to what it 
was then. I suppose the most advanced common edu¬ 
cation forty or fifty years ago was in Scotland, but the 
superiority of the common school system there at the 
•present day to what it was forty years ago is immense. 
If Scotland has gained so much, what must it have 
been in Eflglaijd, where there was no national system 
.fifty years ago at.all? Thus at the pr^ent day not only 
do we get all children into schools, or nearly all, but 
the education for the incifeased numbers is better than 
that which the fortunate few alone obtained before. 

Next as to crime, the facts to note are that rather 
more than forty years ago, with a population little more 
than half what it is now, the number of criminal 
offenders committed for trial (1839) was 54,000; in 
England alone 24,000. Now the corresponding figures 
are, United Kingdom 22,000, and England 15,000; 
fewer criminal^ by a great deal in a much larger popu¬ 
lation. Of course the figures are open to the observa- 
, tion that changes in legislation providing for the sum¬ 
mary trial of offences that formerly went to the assizes 
may have had some effect. But the figures show so 
great and gradual^a change, that there is ample margin 
for the results of legislative changes, without altering 
the inference that there is less serious crime now in 
the population than th«re was fifty years ago. Thus 
an improvement as regasds crime corresponds to the 
better education ttnd well-being of th^ masses. 

Next as regards pai^erism; here again the figures 
are so* imperfect that we •canqot go back quite fifty 
years. It is matter of history, however, that pauperism 
was nearly breaking d(fwn the (Jbuntry half a century 
ago. The expenditure*on poor relief early in tlj(g<en- 
tury and downfto 1830-31 was nearly as great at times 
as it is now? With half <he population in the country 
tuat ‘there now is, tlje iurden of..the poor was the 
same. Sincg^^yp, however, wtfhave continuousifigures. 
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and from these we know that, with a constantly in¬ 
creasing population, there is an absolute decline in the 
amount of pauperism. The earliest and latest figures 
are: 


Paupers in Recent of Relief in the v, demtentioned Years at 
given Dates. 



1849. 

,.88., 

England . . . . 

934,000 

' 803,000 

Scotland. 

122,000' 

102)000 

Ireland. 

62o,yoo 

109,000 

United Kingdom. 

1,676,000 

1,014,000 


Thus in each of the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom there is a material decline, and mosf of all in 
Ireland, the magnitude of the decline there being no 
doubt due to the fact that the figures are for a period 
just after the great famine. <l 5 ut how remote we seem 
to be from those days of famine! 

Last of all we come to the figures of savings banks. 
A fifty years’ comparison gives the following results 
for the whole kingdom: 



1831. 

1881. 

Number of depositors. 

429,080 

4,140,000 

Amount of deposits . 

;^i3,7»9,oOb 

;^;8o,334,ooo 

„ per depositpr. 

* 

, X19 


An increase of tenfdid in the’number of depositors, 
and of fivefold and njore in tjje amounts of deposits! 
It s^ms obvious from these figures that the habit and 
mean^of saving have become widely diffused in these 
fifty years. The change is *of course in j^art due to a 
mere .change in the facilities^ offered for obtaining de- 

isse- 






posits; but allowing ample margin for the effact of in¬ 
creased facilities, we have still before us evidence of 
more saving among the masses. 

There is yet one other set of statistics I should like to 
notice in this connection, those relating to the progress 
of industrial and provident co-operative societies in 
England and Wales. These I abstracffrom the special 
appendix to the “Co-operative Wholesale Society’s 
Annual Aljnanac and Diary” for the present year(pp. 
81 and 82). tfnfortunately the figures only go back 
to 1862, but the'growth up to i862«appears to have 
been very small. Now, however, most material advance 
is shown: ‘ 



1862. 

1881. 

Number of members . 

• 

90,000 

525,000 

Capital— 

L 

C 

Share . ^ . 

428,000 

5,881,000 

Loan. 

55.000 

1,267,000 

Sales . . . . •. . 

2 . 333,000 

20,901,000 

1,617,000 

Net profit. 

1 165,000 


Such figures are still small compared with what we 
should like to see them, but they at least indicate pro¬ 
gress among ftie trorking classes, and not retrogression 
or standing still. ' 

To conclude this part of the evidence, we find un¬ 
doubtedly that in lon^ef life, in increased consumption 
of the chief comijiodities*they use, in better education, 
in greater freedom from crime and pauperism, and in 
incre^ed savings, thqi masses of the people are better, 
immensely better, thin thdy were fifty years ago. This 
is quite cc^sistent witjj the fac^ which we all lament, 
that there is a residuuip still unimproved, but apparently 
a smaller residuum both in^jroportion to the pofJalation 
and absolutely than was«the*case fifty years ^0; and 
with the fact that the improvement, measured even by 
a low ideal, j^r toc^small. No one can contemolate 
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the condition of the masses of the peqple without 
desiring something like a revolution for the better. 
Still, the fact of progress in the last fifty years—pro¬ 
gress which is really enormous when a comparison is 
made with the former state of things—must be recog¬ 
nized. Discontent with the present must not make us 
forget that things have been so much worse. 

But the question is raised: Have the worl^ng classes • 
gained in proportion with others by th'e development 
of material wealth during the last fifty years? The 
question is not one which wQuld natually excite much 
interest among those who Would answer the primary 
question as to whether the working classes have 
gained or not, as I have done, in the affirmative. 
Where all are getting on, it does not seem very prac¬ 
tical in those who are getting on slowly to grgdge the 
quicker advance of others. Usually those who put the 
question have some vagUe idea that the capitalist 
classes, as they are called, secure for themselves all the 
benefits of the modern advaifEe in weaRh; the rich, it 
is said, are becoming richer, and the poor are becom¬ 
ing poorer. It will be convenient then to exaipine the 
additional question specifically. If the answer agrees 
with what has already been advanced, then, as nobody 
doubts that material wealth has increased, all will be 
forced to admit that the working classes have had a fair 
share. 

At first sight it would appfear that the* enormous, 
figures of the increase of capiAl, whiqji belong, it is as¬ 
sumed, to the capitalist classes, are incon^stent with 
the notion of the non-capitalist classes having hadia fair 
share. In the paper which I rea 3 to the Socjpty four 
years ago, on “ The Recent AgcumuIation*of Capital 
in the United Kingdom,” the (inclusion at which I 
arrivelhwas that in the ten years, 1865^5, there Had 
been an, increase of 40 per cent, in the cagital of the 
nation, and 27 per cent, in the* amount of capital 
head, that is, allowing for the%)«’ease<^j}opulation. 
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Going back jo 1843, which is as far as we can'go back 
with the income tax returns, we also find that since 
then the gross assessment, allowing for the income 
from Ireland not then included in.the returns, has in¬ 
creased from 280 million pounds to 577 million pounds, 
or more than 100 per cent, in less than fifty years. 
Assuming capital to have increased in proportion, it is 
not to be wondered at that the impression of a group of 
people called the capitalist classes getting richer and 
richer, while the mass remain poor or become poorer, 
should be entertained. Allowing for*the increase of 
population, the growth of capital and income-tax in¬ 
come is really much smaller than the growth of the 
money income of the working classes, which we have 
found to be something like 50 to 100 per cent, and 
more per head in fifty years, but the impression to the 
contrary undoubtedly exists, and is very natural. 

The error is partly in supposing that the capitalist 
classes ren\^in the same in number. This is not the 
case; and I have two pieces of statistics to refer to 
which seem to show that the capitalist classes are far 
from stationary, and that they receive recruits from 
period t(^ period—in other words, that wealth, in cer¬ 
tain directions, is becoming more diffused, although it 
may not be diffusiijg itself as we should wish. 

The first evidence I refer to is that of the Probate 
Duty returns. Through the kindness of the Commis¬ 
sioners of InlJnd Revenijp, I am able to put before you 
a statement'of the numjjer of probates granted in 
1881, and of the amounts of property “proved," with 
which we nfay compare similar figures published by 
Mr. Pofter in his “ Prf%re^ of the Nation” for 1838. 

I am sorry to say Mr. Porter’s figures for 1838 are far 
more detail«d than those I am able to give; a more 
minute comparison wdlJld be most instructive ;^ I 
was unfortunately too late in applying to the Commis- 
.sioners of Ifiland Reveipft f|>r the details, which I 
found, they were most wjjling to give. However, the 
statement tljfi|^ppliid*to me, aijd the corngarisun 
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which cah thus be made, seem most instructive. They 
are as follows: 


Statement of Number of Probates granted in 1882, with Amounts of 
Property Proved, and Average per Probate \from figures supptied 
by the Commissioners of Inland Pevenue]; and Comparison with 
a similar Statement for 1838 \from Porteds “Progress of the 
Nation,” pp. 600 et 



Number of Probates. 

1 

_# 

• 

Amount of PropeAy. 

Amount of 

1 Property 
; per Estate. 


1882. 

1838. ! 

1882. ' 

1838. 

^82. 

1838. 

England . . . 

45,555 

21,900 

' {. 

118,120,961 

£ 

47,604,755 

£ 

2,600 

£ 

2,170 

Scotluid . . . 

5,221 

1,272 

>3,695,314 

2,817,260 

2,600 

2,200 

Ireland.... 

00 

2,196 

8,544,579 

4,465,240 ; 

1,900 

2,000 

United Kingdom j 

55,359 

25,366 

i 

140,360,854 
' 1 

54,887,255 

I 

2,500 

2,160 




Thus, in spite of the enormous increase of property 
passing at death, amounting to, over 150 per cent., 
which is more than the increase in the income-tax in¬ 
come, the amount of property per estate has not sens¬ 
ibly increased. The increase of the number of estates 
is more than double, and greater therefore than the in¬ 
crease of population, but the increase of capital per 
head of the capitalist classes^ in England only 19 per 
cent., and in the United Kingdom only I5 per cent. 
Curiously enough, I may state, it is# hardly correct to 
speak of the capitalist classes as holding tnis property, 
as the figures include a sn\all fgrcehtage of ineolvent 
estates; but allowing all the property to belong to the 
capitalist classes, still we have the fact that those classes 
aretti0selves increasing. Thej^iay be only a minority 
of the naticfti, though I.think a considyable minority, 
as 55,1)00 estates passing 'ip a year represent from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 persons as possessing prqperty 
sv^jec^ to probate.duty; ancfttllese figtugs, it must be 
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rejnembereclf do not include real property atdl. Still, 
small or large as the minority may be, the fact we have 
before us is that in the last fifty years it has been an 
increasing minority, and a minority increasing at a 
greater rate than the increase of general population. 
Wealth, to a certain extent, is more diffused than it 
was. 

If I had been able to obtain more details, it would 
have been* possible to specify the different sizes of 
.estates and the different percentages of increase, from 
which it would not only have appeared whether the 
owners of personal property were increasing in number, 
but whether the very rich were adding to their wealth 
more than the moderately rich, or vice versa. But it is 
something to know at least that there are more owners. 

I trust the Commissioners of Inland Revenue will see 
their way in their next report to give more details on 
this very interesting point.’ 

Before ^ssing on I should like to add a caution 
which may not be necessary in this room, but which 
may be needed outside. All such figures must be taken 
with a good deal of qualification, owing to variations 
of detail in the method of levying the duty at different 
times, variations in the character of the administration, 
and the like qausgs. I notice, for instance, an unusu¬ 
ally remarkable increase boih in the number of owners 
and amount of property passing in Scotland; this last 
fact, 1 believe, having already given rise to the state¬ 
ment that tBere has been^omething unexampled in the 
increase o^ personal property in Scotland. The ex¬ 
planation appears to be, however, that the increase of 
propefty in Scotland jS, to.some extent, only apparent, 
being due partly, for instance, to the fact that by Scotch 

' It appears that the infttase in the number of probate s jar less 
than ;^^i,ooo is ftpm 18,490 to 41,278, or about ito per^Sit., the 
av^e value per probate being,muai the same; while thg increase 
of the number of probates fc# mor| than ;£i,ooo is from 6,878 to 
12,629, or over 80 per cent., gnd the average value per probate has ' 
increased fronu^lffso to 
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law mortgages are real property, wherea? in England 
they are personal property, so that it was necessary, in 
the course of administering the tax, to pass a special 
law enabling the Commissioners of Inland ■Revenue to 
bring Scotch mortgages into the category of personal 
property.' Thi^ is only'one illustration of the caution 
with which such figures must be used. Taking them 
in the lump, and not pressing comparisons between 
the three divisions of the United Kijgddta, or any 
other points of detail which might be dangerous, wee 
appear to be safe in the main conclusion that the num¬ 
ber of owners of personal property liable to probate 
duty has increased in the last fifty years more than the 
increase of population, and that on the average these 
owners are only about 15 per cent, richer than they 
were, while the individual income of the working 
classes has increased from 50 to 100 per cent! 

The next piece of statistics I have to refer to is the 
number of separate assessments in that part«f Schedule 
D known as Part I., viz., Tra#es and Professions, which 
excludes public companies and their sources of income, 
where there is no reason to believe that the number of 
separate assessments corresponds in any way to the 
number of individual incomes. Even in Part I. there 
can be no exact correspondence, as partperships make 
only one return; but in comparing distant periods, it 
seems not unfair to assume that the increase or de¬ 
crease of assessments would ciyrespond to the increase 
or decrease of individual inepmes. This Aiust be the 
case, unless we assume that in the interval ipaterial dif¬ 
ferences were likely to arise from the changes in the 
number of partnerships to whiclf individuals belonged, 
or from partnerships as a rule comprising a greater or 
less number of individuals. Ubing the figtfres with all 
thes^mualifications, we get the fSllowing comparison: 

* See ‘«6pecial Report of CoiiraisJ!f®ers of Inland Revenue,” 1870, 
vsl. L,'p. 99. The law on this anil other points was altered by aj & J4 
Viet. cap. 80. * 
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JVumier of Petsom at different Amounts of Income ckcA^ed under 
Sch^uk D in 1843 and 1879-80 compared \in Engla^]} 


• 


1843. 

1879-80. 

£ 

£ 



150 and under 200 . . 

3^366 

2 S .370 , 

130,101 

200 

„ 300 . . 

88,445 

300 

„ 400 . . 

13429 

39,896 

400 

» 500 ■ • 

6,781 

16,501 

500 

,, 600 . . 

4,780 

11.317 

600 

„• JOO . . 

2,672 

6.894 

. 700 

„ 8oc^ . . 

1,874 

4.054 

800 

„ 900 . . 

1,442 * 

3.595 

900 

• „ 1,000 . . 

, *94 

i. 39 fi 

1,000 

,, 2,000 • • 

• 4,328 

10,352 

2,000 

„ 3,000 . , 

1.235 

3.131 


„ 4 >®®® • 

526 

1,430 

75 * 

4,000 

„ • • 

339 

5,000 

,, 10,000 ■ . 

493 

1,439 

10,000 

„ 50,000 . . 

200 

7*5 

50,000 and*upwards . . . 

8 

68 


Tftal .... 

106,637 

320,162 


Here the increase in all classes, from the lowest to 
the highest, is between two and three times, or rather 
more thjn three times, with the exception of the high* 
est class of all, where the numbers, however, are quite 
incansiderable, Again a proof, I think, of the greater 
diffusion of wealth so far as the assessment of income 
to income tax under Schedule D may be taken as a 
sign of the person asses^d having wealth of some kind, 
which 1 feai* is not always the case. If the owners of 
this income^ at least of the smaller incomes, are to be 
considered as not among the capitalists, but among the 
working classes—a vftry arguable proposition—then 
the increase of the number of Incomes from 150 up 
to say ;^i,o6o a year is # sign of »he increased earnings 
of working classes, wfflth are not usually thougIj{,«f % 
that name. Tie increase in this instance* is out of all 
proportion to the increas 5 *of |)opulation. 

‘ The figures >0x^1843 janaot be given for either Scotland or 
Ireland. 
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In gi'Jing these figures I have omitted »the incomes 
under ;^i 50. There is quite a want of satisfactory data 
for any comparison, I think, except as r^ards inchmes 
actually subject to assessment, and the data at the be¬ 
ginning of the period are specially incomplete. 

Whichever w,ay we look at the figures, therefore, we 
have this result, that while the increase of personal 
property per head of the capitalist class, according to 
the probate returns, is comparatively sgiall,'being only 
about 15 per cent, yet there is ap increase of the 
number of people receiving good incomes irom trades 
and professions out of all proportion tc the increase of 
population. We cannot but infer frqn this that the 
number of the moderately rich is increasing, and that 
there is little foundation for the assertion that the rich 
are becoming richer. All the facts agree. The working 
classes have had large additions to their iT>.*“ \; capital 
has increased in about equal ratio; but tW^r ^ireaseof 
capital per head of the capitalist classes is If i 10 means 
so great as the increase of #brking-class inon-,es. 

I should wish further to point out, noweWr, that it 
is a mistake to speak of the income in the various , 
schedules to the income tax as the income of p. few, or 
exclusively of classes which can be called capitalist or 
rich. A suspicion of this has already, be^n raised by the 
facts as to trades and professions. Let me just mention 
this one little fact in addition. Out of ^190,000,000 
assessed under Schedule A^n 1881-82, the sum of 
^ 11,359,000 was exempted from duty as being the in¬ 
come of people whose whole incomt fron^ all sources 
was under 150 a year. If we could get at the fact as 
to how the shares of public.confpanies are held.'and as 
to the immense variety of interests in lands awi houses, 
we should have amploconfirmition of whatfhas already 
app»a^ed from the probate dutj'figures, that there is a 
huge fhinonty interested in propertyw'n the United 
Kingctom, great number^of Vfiom would not be spoken 
of as the capitalist classes. 

.To (pst the question'as to'wnetnenujg has been 
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any disproi^rtionate mci*ease of capital, and bf the in¬ 
come from it, in yet another way, I have endeavoured 
to make an analysis of the income tax returns them¬ 
selves, distinguishing in them what appears to be the 
income of idle capital from income which is derived 
not so much from the capital'itself as^ from the labour 
bestowed in using the capital. Only the roughest es¬ 
timate can be made, and the data, when we go back to 
1843, are tverj more incomplete than they are now; but 
* I have endeavoured as faras possible to give everything 
to capital that ought to be given, and not to err on the 
side of‘assigning it too ^mall a share. The whole of 
Schedule A is thus assigned to capital, although it is 
well known that not even in Schedule A is the income 
obtained without exertion and care, and some risk of 
loss, which are entitled to remuneration. In Schedule 
D also I’have allowed that all the income from public 
companies and foreign investments is from idle capital, 
although iiere the vigilance necessary, and the risk 
attendant on the business, are really most serious, and 
part of the so-called profit is not really interest on idle 
capital at all, but strictly the remuneration of labour. 
I have,also rather exaggerated than depreciated the 
estimate for capital employed in trades and professions, 
my estimate Ijeing rather more than that of Mr. Dudley 
Baxter in his famous paper on the National Income. 
With these explanations I submit the accompanying 
estimate of’the share gf capital in the income-tax in¬ 
come at different dates (§et p. 416). 

This esdmaterfnay be summarized^as follows: 


Summary of Analysis of Inconu-Tax Income in undermentioned Years. 
[Ri millidlis of ppimds.] 



Yeaf. 

■u 

IrJn Capital. 

iFrom Salaries, 
etc. 

Total. 

* 


■PB 

mm 

* £ 

1843 . 

, • • • • 



• 282 

1862 . 

4 



360 

r88i* . 


mm 

584 

—-•- 
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Analysis of tht Incom Tax Returns for the undermentioned Years, 
showing the Estimated Income from Capital on the one side, and 
the Estimated Income from Wages of Superintendence and Salaries 
on the other side. 


[In millions of ppunds, ooo.ooo’s omitted, u., I0=;fl0,000,000.] 


1881. 18O. ' 8 s 3 - 


Schedule A— 

Land, tithes, etc., | 
exclusive ofV 
houses . . ) 

Messuages, etc. . 

Schedule B— 
Occupation of land 

Schedule C . ■ ■ 
„ D (Part I.) 

„ „( » n.) 

E . . . 


! 

j 407, 177. 

252?.: '° 7 t- 

93I. 

c 


From 

Capital. 

From 
< Salaries, 
etc. 

From 1 
Capital. 

Frifiw 

Salaries. 

* etc. 

From 
Capital. 1 

From 

Salaries, 

etc. 

70. 

c 
^, 

nil 1 

60, 

nil 

■ 1 

57 . 

nil 

117. 

nil ! 

1 

1 

62, j 

I 

nil 

; 41, 

nil 

25.' 

44 . ' 

22j. : 

3 ®j. 

c 

; 20, 

36, 

40, 

'nil 

29. 

nil 

i *29, 

nil 

64,“ 

looAi 

32. 

! 49 , 

29I, 

4 fi|. 

9 ‘i 

, nif! 

47 . 

• nil 

12, 

nil 

; nil 

. 33 . 1 

nil 

! 20, 

nil 

II, 


Note,— In the estimate for 1843 the figures assigned to Schedule A 
are only those of lands and tithes and house: to correspond with the 
existing Schedule A: and the figures of Schedule D, include mines, 
quarries, railways, etc., now in Schedule D. An estimate is also made 
of the totals for Ireland, based on tlie returns of iSsdfthe total gross 
income under all the schedules thus Estimated ^ing about 30 million 
pounds. 


' Interest on 500 millions Of capital in 1881 at 5 per cqpt. In my 
paper on accumulations of capital, I e^imated agriculjjiral capital at 
a larger sum than this; but'^since then t^ere has been some loss of 
agricGkural capital, and if a larger sum ufere taken, the rate of interest 
used in tftfe calculation for the present purpose should be le^. 

■ * Estimating that the income h«e is worth four years’ purchase, 
and 4hat it may be capitalized tt that rate; and then allowing that 
this capita! earns 10 per cent., the rest teirjg wages;^f superintenBence 
or salaries. 



Thus a v^ry large part of the increase of tiift income- 
tax income m the last forty years is not an increase of 
the income from capital at all in any proper sense of 
the word. On the contrary, the increase in the income . 
from capital is only about two-thirds of the total in¬ 
crease. This increase is, morfeover, af a less rate than 
the increase of the capital itself, as appearing from the 
Probate Duty returns,' a point which deserves special 
notice. Tihe conclusion therefore is, that the working 
.^classes have not been losing in the last fifty years 
through the fruits of their labour bein| increasingly ap- 
propriafed to capital. Oa^ the contrary, the income from 
capital has at least no more than kept pace with the 
increase of capital itself, while the increase of capital 
per head, as we have seen, is very little; so that it may 
be doubted whether the income of the individual capi¬ 
talist from capital has on the average increased at all. 
If the return to capital had doubled, as the wages of 
the workii^ classes appear to have doubled, the aggre¬ 
gate income of the capitalist classes returned to the 
income tax would now be 800 instead of 400 millions. 
In other words, it would not be*far short of the mark 
to say \^at almost the whole of the great material im¬ 
provement of the last fifty years has gone to the masses. 
The share of cajytal is a va-y small one. And what 
has not gone*to the workmen, so called, has gone to 
remunerate people who are really workmen also, the 
persons who'se incomes^ are returned under Schedule 
D as from‘‘Tradesand^Professions.” The capitalist 
as such gets a low inte*rest for his money, and the 
aggregate return to capital is not a Ihird part of the 
aggregate income of ike cpuntry, which may be put at 
not less than 1,200 millions, add is, I should estimate, 
not much more than a fourth part. 

It will be interestiilg, I think, to present these-con- 
clusions in th^form of an ac(vunt. We Kave not, as I 
have already said, an ^kact statement ^f aggregate 

' These returns, however, it#hould always be remembered, do not 
include real prjs-Tfy. 

I. 
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earnings/either at the beginning or at thp end of the 
period; but assuming the aggregate income of the 
people as about 1,200 millions now, and that the wages 
of working men are, per head, twice what they were, 
the aggregates in 1843 ^nd at the present time would 
compare as follows: 


Progress of National Income. 
[In millions of pounds.] 




i Income 

r 

I Increase. 

t ■ 

Income 





in 1843. 

i 

1 Time. 

' 1 

Amount. * 

Per Cent. 

Capitalist classes from 

1 

! i 

: £ 

£ 


capital.; 

r 

1 ' 9 ° 

; 400 

210 

TIO 

Working income in in- j 
come-tax returns . . J 

i j 90 

180 

90 

100 

Working income not in j 
income-tax returns . j 

! 

235 

620 

385 . 

t6o 


515 

1 1,200 

68f, 

130 


Progress of National Capital Paying Probate Duty. 



1 

1 

CO 

Present 

Time. 

Inc|ease. 

Amount. ' Per C'^nt. 


£ 

£ 

£ ^ 

Amount of capital . 

55 mins. 

140 mins. 

8s«nlns. 155 

„ per estate. . 

-1- 

2,200 

t 

t 2j^00 

_ 

300 14 

-1-- 


Note.—I ncrease of working income per head 100 per cent. 


. '• * 

From this it appeal^ that the increase qf what is 
known as working-class income in the ^gregate is 
greater than that of any other class, being 160 per cent, 
while ^Se return to capital and the return to what are 
called the capitalist classes,*'jrhether it is from capital 
' proper or, as I maintain, % return only in tne nature of, 
w^es, has only increased aboiitsoo per qgnt, altwugh 
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capital itsel/has increased over 150 per cent. At the 
same time the capitalist classes themselves have greatly 
increased in number, so that the amount of capital 
,possessed among them per head has only increased 15 
per cent., notwithstanding the great increase in capital 
itself, and the average income*per head can have hardly 
increased at all. On the other hand, as the masses of 
the nation, taking the United Kingdom altogether, 
have onl/ increased about 30 per cent, since 1843, 
.when these incoijie tax figures begin, while their aggre¬ 
gate incomes have increased 160 per cent., it is ex¬ 
plained ^ow these inconvss have gained, individually, 
about 100 per cent, as against hardly any increase at 
all in the incomes of what are called the capitalist classes, 
on the average. Thus the rich have become more 
numerous, but not richer individually; the “poor ” are, 
to some*smaller extent, fewer; and those who remain 
“poor" are, individually, twice aswell off on the average 
as they w»re fifty years ago. The “poor” have thus 
had almost all ^he benefit of the great material advance 
of the last fifty years. 

We may now conclude this long inquiry. It has been 
shown directly, I believe, th^, while the individual in¬ 
comes of the*wosking classes have largely increased, 
the prices of the main articles of their consumption 
have rather declined; and the inference as to their 
being much tetter off wfcich would be drawn from these 
facts is full^ supported by statistics showing a decline 
in the rateyif mortality, an increase 0^ the consumption 
of articles in general use, an improvement in general 
education, a diminution of.crim^e and pauperism, a vast 
increase t)f the number of depositors in savings banks, 
and other dVidences of general Well-being. 

Finally, the increal! of the return to c^italha# not 
been in any way in proportiwn, the yield on me same 
amount of sapital beingdess than it was, aj^ th 5 capital 
•tselfi being more diffused, wnile the remuneration of 
‘ labour has enormousfvIncreased.*The facts qfe what 
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we shoufd have expected from the conditions of pro¬ 
duction in recent years. Inventions having been mul¬ 
tiplied, and production having been increasingly effici¬ 
ent, while capital has been accumulated rapidly, it i% 
the wage receivers who must have the benefit. The 
competition of capital keeps profits down to the lowest 
point, and workmen consequently get for themselves 
nearly the whole product of the aggregate industry of 
the country. It is interesting, neverthekss,‘[o find that 
the facts correspond with what theory should lead us» 
to anticipate. 

The moral is a very obvkus one. Whatever may 
be said as to the ideal perfection or imperfection of the 
present economic regime, the fact of so great an advance 
having been possible for the masses of the people in 
the last half-century is encouraging. It is something 
to know that whether a better rSgime is conceivable or 
not, human nature being what it is now (and I am one 
of those who think that the rdgime is the best, the 
general result of a vast cony;i»unity livitig as the British 
nation does, with all the means of healthy life and 
civilization at command, being little short of a marvel 
if we only consider for a moment what vices of anarchy 
and misrule in society .have had to be rooted out to 
make this marvel); still, whether best of not, it is some¬ 
thing to know that vast improvement has been possible 
with this rigim^. Surely the lesson is that the nation 
ought to go on improving om the same fines, relaxing 
none of the efforts which,have been so successful 
Steady progress in the direction maintaine/i for the last 
fifty years must soon make the English people vastly 
superior to what they ^re row.‘ < 

I should like to add just one or two remains bearing 
on questions of the rfioment, and as to thS desirability 
of possibility of a change of ^gime now so much dis¬ 
cussed^ which the figures I have brought before you 
suggest. < 5 f.ne is, that apart from all objections of prin¬ 
ciple to schemes of connscaljng capital,—land nation- 
aiizatbn,or collectfvisnt, or whatever thej^maybe called, 
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—the masses could not hope to have much to divide 
by any such schemes. Taking the income from capital 
at 400 million pounds, we must not suppose that the 
.whole of that would be divisible among the masses if 
capital were confiscated. What the capitalist classes 
spend is a very different thin'g from what they make. 
The annual savings of the country now exceed 200 
million pounds, being made as a rule, though not ex¬ 
clusively, ‘by .the capitalist classes. If then the 400 
. million pounds w.ere to be confiscated, one of two things 
would happen; either the savings would not be made, 
in which case the conditi^ of the working classes would 
soon deteriorate, for everything depends upon the 
steady increase of capital; or the savings would be 
made, in which case the spending power of the masses 
would not be so very much increased. The difference 
would be that they would be owners of the capital, 
but the income would itself remain untouched. The 
system un^Jer which large capitals are in a few hands 
may, in fact, have its good side in this, that the Jay 
Goulds, Vanderbilts, and Rothschilds cannot spend 
their income. The consequent accumulation of capital 
is, in fagt, one of the reasons why the reward for labour 
is so high, and the masses get nearly all the benefit of 
the great inci;pase of production. The other remark I 
have to make is that if the object really aimed at by 
those who talk of land nationalization and the like is 
carried out, the people,who will suffer are those who 
receive lar§e wages.* To effect what they intend, the 
agitators njust not merely seize on jhe property of a 
few, they must confiscate what are as much earnings as 
those <[)f a mechanic dt a labourer, and the wages of the 
most skSled mechanics and artisans themselves. The 
agitation iS, in fact, to^evel dcwn, to iminish the re¬ 
ward of labourers wite receive a larg*wage because 
they can do the work the community requires, the proof 
being that* in a market’without favour Aey*get the 
wage, and to increase jhe feward of omer labourers 
beyond what in the faAe free market the cotpmutjity 
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would freely give them. Whether the production would 
be continued at all if there were any success in these 
attempts, common sense will tell us. Those who have_ 
done some hard work in the world will, I am sure, agree, 
with me that it is only done by virtue of the most 
powerful stimulants. Take away the rewards, and even 
the best would probably not givfe themselves up to 
doing what the community wants and now pays them 
for doing, but they would give themselves dp either to 
idleness or to dQing something else* The war of the< 
land nationalizer and Socialist is then not so mpch with 
the capitalist as with the workman, and the importance 
of this fact should not be lost sight of. 

[Note.— This essay is reprinted as it stood originally, for the 
general reasons stated in the preface to the present volumes, though it 
is specially tempting to give later figures in this case, prijjes having 
become lower and wages having risen in the last twenty years. I 
would refer all interested to th§ recent Board of Trade Blue-book 
(C. d. 1761) mentioned in notes to previous essays, andio the Report 
on Wholesale and Retail Prices, Na.321, Sess. igos.] 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION.* 

A PHENOMENON is being r^ated at the pre¬ 
sent time which is often witnessed in times of 
depression of trade. Tke cry is raised that trade is 
being destroyed by foreign competition. Every bale 
of goods or ton of, ironwork which comes from a foreign 
country into England “ at a lower price than the same 
articles could be produced at home ” is made the text 
of a discourse on the decline of English manufacturing. 
The multiplication abroad of manufactories of those 
articles w 4 iich we produce for export is made the text 
of similar discourses. “See,” it is said, “how some 
nations which were formerly our customers are manu¬ 
facturing for themselves, and how other nations are 
going to the shops of rivals like the United States, 
France, and Germany, who,are gaining upon us every 
day in the race.’* There is an essential fallacy in the- 
whole argument, for the alleged facts, even if they were 
true, would not prove that foreign competition causes 
our manufacturing indastry to decline, although it may 
be coincident with that decline. It is notorious, indeed, 
that everywhere* abroad, and not least in Germany and 
the United States, manufacturing industry is depressed 
as much as it is here,*so that pur. agitators really mean 
that English manufactjiring causes that of Germany to 
fall off and Germa^ manufacfuring that of England, 
whereas the natural inference would be ijiat a coftimon 
effect must hive a comnjon Cause, and that ius some¬ 
thing else* than comprtitioij which makj/s foreign and 
• 
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English manufacturing be simultaneously ^depressed. 
But, apart from direct arguments as to the pauses of 
the present depression in trade, we think it may be 
, useful to inquire into the meaning of the words so, 
freely employed. What would happen if English manu¬ 
facturing were “ declining ” to any material extent and 
foreign manufacturing beginning &o take its place? 
What would be the loss of income or transfer of labour 
and capital involved? If people were apcuStomed to 
measure their words in such discussions, or realize to 
themselves what (hey mean, a good deal of loose talk 
would be prevented, and a jucter and more practical 
view formed of the economic incidents of the hour. 

To take first the question of our foreign export trade. 
How much of the national income ‘is really derived 
from that trade ? To judge by the common language 
of the agitators we refer to, England would be nothing 
without its exports to foreign nations. Almost our 
whole trade and industry, it seems to b^ thought, 
would be at an end; an extensive emigration would be 
necessary; we should be a ruined nation. But, apart 
from questions as to the mutual conveniences of our 
exchanges with foreign nations, from whom ^e get 
much we cannot produce at home, and to whom we 
also send much they cannot produce.at ^11, and much 
they cannot produce so easily as what they send us— 
conveniences which are such that the total extinction 
of our foreign export trade is,inconceivable—we be¬ 
lieve it may be affirmed that the possible losS of income 
from the entire loss of our foreign trade would be a 
most measurable and by no means a fatal injury. It 
may be calculated that the earnings of the people of 
the United Kingdom approximate at the present mo¬ 
ment .1^1,200,000,000 sterling k year, if thLy do not 
exceed that amount. Mr. Dudle»^ Baxter, in his well- 
known b6ok dn the “National Income,”*published in 
i868, computed that in the previous year the aggregate 
dncoflje of the people was';^8i4,ooo,ooo, and there is 
ample reason to believe both that he was fairly accurate 
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and careful |n his calculations, into which thcelement 
of conjecture enters comparatively little, and that since 
he wrote the numbers, wealth, and resources of the 
people have increased at a wonderful rate. In these 
estimates there is one central fact about which there is 
no dispute—the amount of ineome as^ssed to income 
tax; and we know that income has increased over 40 
per cent, in the last ten years of which we have an 
account. I« ti;e year ended the 5th of April, 1865, the 
^ross amount of annual value assessed to income tax 
was ^396,000,000 sterling, and in 185^ the correspond¬ 
ing amount was ;^5 71,000,000. This is an increase of 
very nearly 44 per cent.*n ten years, and shows with 
what rapid strides the country has progressed. In 1865, 
again, the amount’ charged to income tax, as distin¬ 
guished from the gross annual value, was ^349,000,000 
sterling, .while in 1875 tlie corresponding figure is 
^498,000,000 sterling, the increase being at the rate 
of 43 per pent. Taking into account the increase of 
exemptions and abatements from the income tax, which 
has been a characteristic of our recent finance, we can 
well believe that the real increase of net income must 
have bepn more, and must have exceeded the propor¬ 
tionate increase of gross income. That the net incomes 
chargeable to^ inporae tax, ^f the exemptions were 
the same now as in 1865, would considerably exceed 
;^SOO,ooo,ooo there can be no doubt; and altogether, 
blowing as well for tl^e incomes under Schedule D 
which escape assessment through incomplete returns, we 
can hardly err in placing tlie net incomes of the income- 
tax-paying classes at somewhere about .^'6oo,ooo,0(X) 
sterling. But the in5(»me.,thus arrived at does not in¬ 
clude thee large incomes in the Aggregate of the wages- 
receiving ctesses, or th# income* of many in the upper 
and middle classes 'fthich are under the incora»-tax 
limits; and this remainder cag hardly be*takan as less 
than another ^6oo,ooorfjbo. What withyfhe increase 
ef population and the great* rise of waps which has 
occurred since 1867, »h«re is ao reason to believe that 
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the proportion of the aggregate income of, the country 
to what pays income tax is less now than it was when 
Mr. Dudley Baxter wrote, and this proportion would 
give about 1,200,000,000 sterling as the aggregate. 
There is thus some sanction beyond mere conjecture 
for putting the aggregate income of the country at the 
latter figure. 

Now, to come to our present question—How much 
of this income is derived from our fofeigft exports ? 
We perceive at once that instead ,of these expferts,^ 
being our main "business, it may be doubted if they 
contribute more than an eighth or so much to the 
total. Last year, which we take to be a more normal 
year for prices than such years as 1872 and 1873, when 
our exports seemed so much augmented, we exported 
goods of British and Irish produce to the value of 
^20o,cxx>,ooo sterling. But this amount was not in 
reality exclusively British and Irish produce. It in¬ 
cluded the value of an immense amount of r^w material 
imported from abroad which^e had worked up—where 
we had added to, but had not created the whole value. 
It included, for instance, in cotton yarn and piece 
goods, about 970,000,000 lbs. of raw materia^ worth, 
say, ^25,000,000 at the average price of the cotton 
imported in the same year. It included, again, in 
woollen yarn and manufactures, about 140,000,000 lbs. 
or more of raw material, worth, say, /ip,ooo,ooo at 
the average price of the woc^ imported'’in the same 
year. Altogether, deducting^for 4 he valu^ of raw ma¬ 
terial in these exports which had previously been ob¬ 
tained from abroad, we doubt if we can estimate the 
probable maximum amount/)f tiie net income iirectly 
derived from our exports as more than ;^i40!ooo,ooo. 
In addition, there are^ no doubt, indirect'-benefits in 
the sonnection between our trad»*and shipping interests 
.which afie difficult to estimate, but no ilarge sum im¬ 
portant* for Nsuch an inquiry* as the present would fall 
to be addedlin that way'to tjie amount. Comparing, 
th^n, .^140,000,oocuwitb ;^i,aoc^ooo,ooo, it m at once 



seen that tlje labour and capital engaged in foreign 
manufacturing is only a fraction of our whole industry. 
England might still be a great and prosperous country 
j—not so great and prosperous as it is now, but stii 
great and prosperous—even if the whole of that frac¬ 
tion were to be at once swept away.. But even if we 
were to Jose our entire foreign custom, the whole of 
the income from what we send to foreigners would not 
be lost. The machines and tools used in manufactur¬ 
ing and the labpurers would remain, and some use 
could be^ made of them. Only the dffference between 
what would be earned that use and what we now 
get from abroad in return would be lost. The precise 
net los^ would be difficult to state; but it would be 
something much less than ^140,000,000, and perhaps 
not a tenth or a twelfth of the aggregate income of 

1,200, 900 ,000. It is evident that no such loss would 
be fatal to a great country. It would make us no worse, 
probably, ^han the reimposition of the taxes which 
have been remitted during the last twenty years, and 
would be a less calamity, in proportion, than the eco¬ 
nomic losses of the Franco-German War to France, 
which lyas much less fitted beforehand than we are to 
stand such a calamity. Probably it could all be made 
up by the coiijmi’nity sacrificing only a portion of that 
additional leisure which it has acquired during the last 
thirty years^ in addition to the increase of money 
wages and profits. , 

But theit is, of cours^, no question of losing our 
whole fore^n cuetom at one fell swoop. What people 
have in their minds is that we are threatened with the 
loss 0^ a considerableipart of our export trade. They 
should tfc asked, then, to define what they mean by a 
considerabte part. Is it a half, a fourth, a fifth; or 
wha^^ Of course, as ^ reduce the amount, the-ridicul- 
ous smallness of it, compared*with our wholo^ndustry, 
becomes apparent. Th* *loss of a fifth o/oui* foreign 
export trade would onlyjse tfle loss at molt of a fortieth ' 
or fiftietl^pan of our^vhole income,*which a vjry lijtle 
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additional industry would make good. Looking at the 
matter in this way, besides, there is one conspicuous 
illustration that a considerable breach in the foreign 
trade is not fatal to our whole industry. In 1863-65^ 
England suffered from the cotton famine; which came 
upon us quite suddenly.' But, saddening and distress¬ 
ing as the results of that famine Wiere, the distress was 
merely local; the country, as a whole, prospered, and 
probably the distress in Lancashire would‘have been 
less but for the common expectation of a more rtipid^ 
turning of the tide than what actually occurred. The 
diversion of labour and capital to other pursuits was 
retarded by the belief that tfie loss of trade was only 
to be temporary. 

On the other hand, while our fofeign export trade 
is small in proportion to our gigantic industry as a 
whole, it is large enough to make it a veryc difficult 
matter for any foreign competitors to displace us 
materially. The capital ■Sunk in producing annually 
/140,000,000 of value must be immense—at least 
several hundred millions. But even'/100,000,000 
would not be easily found in the whole civilized world 
outside of England for the erection of new t^orks to 
compete with our manufactories. The annual accumula¬ 
tions of France are computed at .;^dD,090,000 a year, 
and of Germany at ;^40,ooo,ooo; and the accumula¬ 
tions of the United States must also be very large. 
But the accumulations are imt free savings, to be 
directed into any enterprise. They are larg^ely used in 
building houses, in furniture, in impaaving land under 
the direction of ifs owners, and in other ways, so that 
it is only a small surplus whicl» is annually available 
for new enterprise. We* see, therefore, what un effort 
of imagination is required whin the displacement of 
Engiand as a manufacturer foa^export is talked of. 
Even if she c’ould be displaced at once from her whole 
export tradAthe loss would b%rfnuch less than is some¬ 
times though^; but the afnoujt of capital required to 
displace us even paatially is so great that it must take 



many years for our competitors to accumulate^ny such 
amount. The displacement of labour, we believe, would 
be an equally serious matter; for workmen are not 
made in a day, and many more skilled workmen must 
be trained abroad if they are to undertake any serious 
part of the labour which is now perfortned in England. 
There is even a rncye serious difficulty, we believe, in 
the way'of quickly-increased foreign competition. It 
is thftcomplejyty, variety, and minute subdivision ne- 
.cessary in great manufacturing enterprise which make 
displacement almost inconceivable. 'No workshop is 
complete in itself; we dcaibt if any manufacturing town 
is complete: England is one vast workshop, fitted with 
complete appliances of every sort, with a capability of 
turning on great force in any given direction, unex¬ 
ampled and not even approached elsewhere. But, apart 
from th^ complexity, we are content to call attention 
to the mere amount of the capital involved in any 
question a material transfer of our foreign export 
trade. 

We come, tHen, to the question of our home trade. 
Foreign nations, we are told, are not only going to do 
without us and cease altogether to be our customers; 
they are to send goods here and cut up our home 
manufactures. Bpt our remarks in the last paragraph 
apply with tenfold force to the question of such a 
foreign invasion. If foreign nations are likely to find it 
difficult to procure capital which would enable them to 
take awa^ a material, part of our foreign export trade, 
how are they to, find capital to make any impression 
on our vast manufacturing industr^i for home con¬ 
sumers? Here it is a,, question, not of hundreds, but of 
thousanck of millions of capifel, and of a transfer of 
labour which fairly tak*es one’s»breath away. In this 
respect foreign natic«is would have to begin abthe 
beginning. Of our whole imports in iSyb, §«iounting 
to / 37 S,oqD,doo, little ijifire than ;^40,oo(/booiwere of 
manufactured goods, and th«se included/a great deal 
which we could hardljimaka for, ourselves at home, 
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even if our workmen were not otherwise employed; 
while the manufacturing in them, represanting wages 
and profits— i.e., exclusive of the value of raw material, 
which we should have to buy in any case—would only 
be a part of the total.’ How are foreign nations to ada 
seriously to this relatively insignificant sum, at least 
within any reasonable limit of tipie to which we can 
look forward ? If they are to displace any considerable 
part of our home trade, the work nyistabe ene of 
generations, and it is not to be lightly associated witl^ 
a few isolated augmentations of imports of Belgian iron 
or American cotton goods. » 

We trust we shall not be misunderstood. We have 
not a word to say against efforts to keep the public 
informed of the prices of foreign manufactures and the 
nature of their competition with our own manufactures 
at points where there is competition. There is enough 
indolence and routine and mismanagement even in 
English manufacturing t6 make it desirable in every 
way to have the stimulus of foreign competition ap¬ 
plied. But when the decliffe and ruin of our whole 
manufacturing, or even any material part of it, are 
talked of, people should know what they mean. If they 
did know, they would not, as sensible men,' confuse 
their minds with notions Which are jyst as sensible and 
relevant, and no more, as the familiar illustration of 
Tenterden Steeple being the cause of Goodwin Sands. 
Harm is done in the end by all such confukion of ideas, 
including the harm in the present case of ^stracting 
attention from the obvious dauses of, the depression of 
our foreign trade.—[1877.] 

‘ There are larger figures new(i9b3), Sul the so-called rjanufactures 
imported from abroad are still for thepiost part raw materials of our 
own industries, which have Hicreased enormously sine? 1877, and are 
still 4ncreasing. 



XII. 

THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF IRELAND TO GREAT BRITAIN.’ 

/T^HAT one of the roots of mischief in Ireland is 
1 ecojiomic everybody agrees, 'fhe curse of Ire¬ 
land is its poverty. The, hunger for land which is so 
unintelligible to English feeling is at the bottom of 
outrages of every kind, and is played upon by political 
agitators. It is not, however, generally understood how 
the weakness of Ireland affects the whole aspect of the 
Irish political difficulty. 

I have thought it worth while, therefore when the 
notion of iplitting partnership is in the air, to bring 
together some,notes as to the economic position of 
Ireland, relatively to Great Britain, from the point of 
view of a statesman in Great Britain looking at the 
suggestjd proposal to part company as a mere matter 
of business—as he would look in fact, at the analogous 
suggestion of,unk)n with a State which was seeking 
partnership with us. The statesman, of course, must 
weigh moraf and political considerations as well as 
economic, and the varioi^ questions involved are neces¬ 
sarily intetrfixed; but it ^ expedient nevertheless to 
separate the economic from the othej elements. We 
shall know better what we are doing or going to do in 
Ireland if the businesstloss or gain is clear. 

f 

The firstipoint to nolSce in such a question is popu¬ 
lation The people oWreland are rather less than^ve 
millions, as compared with nearly thirty-one ,?«d a half 
millions in preat Britaiik* If Great Britain'weft to be 

n the “ NiniBt^eqJh Century’’pkMarch, 1886. 

1431- 
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offered a partnership of about five millions of people 
of equal character and resources to thdse of Great 
Britain themselves, the addition t6 the strength of the 
empire would be as five to thirty-one and a half. The 
population thus to be added would constitute in thi 
new State somewhat less than a seventh of the whole. 
Equally the deduction of a peoj|le of this magnitude 
from the existing Union would be the deduction of 
rather less than a seventh. , « «, 

A change of this description would be a very con-, 
siderable one. But, apart from wha't it might lead to, 
it cannot be described as in itself formidable. 'With the 
loss of a seventh, the United Kingdom would be as 
great a Power as it was in 1870, and in fact a much 
greater Power, because the remaining six-sevenths are 
richer and stronger individually than the population of 
1870. Their condition in the interval has enormously 
improved. 

Of course, if by any 'arrangement the splitting of 
partnership were only to l?e partial—if we retained 
Ulster, while permitting t^the rest Of Ireland more 
or less complete separation—the deduction from the , 
United Kingdom would be materially less. The dis¬ 
affected parts of Ireland are not more than thVee-fifths 
of the whole, or three rifillions. In losing the three 
millions we should only lose one-twelffn of our num¬ 
bers, or less than the growth of our population every 
decade. ' 

Looking at the matter historically, we must come to 
the conclusion that the problem of disaffection in Ire¬ 
land is mitigated in its intensity Ixy thd changes of 
population which have occurrei^,, Down to about 1845, 
from the beginning of*the century, the people of Ire¬ 
land were about half.those of Great Britain—about a 
thitd of the whole population qjSthe United Kingdom. 
The population of the (disaffected part%of Ireland was 
also naarfisthree-fourths of tjje whole of that country, 
and consequently about e fourth of that of the Ignited 
Kingdom. The change; from^uth proportions to those 
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of about one-seventh for the proportion of I reiand itself 
to the Unifed Kingdom, and one-twelfth for the pro¬ 
portion of the .disaffected parts of Ireland, requires no 
comment. Disaffection in Ireland is obviously not what i 
it was in relation to the United Kingdom as a whole, 

I have called attention to this point for some years 
past as necessarily altering our entire conception of the 
Irish difficulty. Itis dealt with in “Essays in Finance” 
(first«6eria), in an essay on the “ Taxation and Repre¬ 
sentation of Ireland,” which was first published in 
1876,* and I have introduced the slme topic in two 
essays in the second serjes of “ Essays in Finance”— 
viz., an essay on the Utility of Common Statistics,* and 
another on Some General Usesof Statistical Knowledge. 

I doubt if the full force of this consideration is properly 
appreciated even yet. Relatively Ireland is still losing 
ground most rapidly, not so much because Irish popu¬ 
lation diminishes, as because that of Great Britain in¬ 
creases. grow a new people in Great Britain equal 

to the whole disaffected part of Ireland at the present 
time every ten^ears. In a few generations, at this rate, 
Ireland must become relatively to Great Britain very 
little more than a somewhat larger Isle of Man or 
Chann^ Islands. To let Ireland split partnership would 
differ in no lyay.in kind, and comparatively little in 
degree, as far as business is concerned, from letting 
the Isle of Man remain a separate State. 

The^cond point is even more important. The 
people onrelamtare not^qual in industrial character 
and resourfies to»those of the United ICingdom. They 
are vei^ far fromVeipg equal. Great Britain, in adding 
to itself an Ireland, would add a* community having only 
a twentietl»part of the Income of the United Kingdom; 
the United Kingdomfjn losing an Ireland, would«nly 
lose a small percentage of its strength. 

It is very difficult, ofrfffiurse, dealing witn qaestions 
of the aggregate income jaf different comiiunities; but, 
‘ See ^pta, p. 277. ** vol. t. • 
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proictically, we need have Htde doubt of the ^roportKMB 
stated. 

In the assessments to the income tax me propor¬ 
tion of Ireland is as i to 17—viz., United Kingdom 
{including Ireland), ;^629,ooo,ooo sterling; Ireland, 
^^37,000,000 steriing. This is more than five per cent, 
but not very much more. And th^re is reasoj? to be¬ 
lieve that Ireland is more strictly valued than Great 
Britain, and that it is over-valued. 

At any rate, when it comes to be a question of the 
whole aggregate ihcome of the different communities, 
there can be little doubt that ^cther sources of income, 
outside of the income tax, are larger relatively in Great 
Britain than in Ireland. In dealing with the subject 
lately in “ Further Notes on the Progress of the Work¬ 
ing Classes,” I put down the whole income of Great 
Britain as about 1,200,000,000, and that of,-Ireland 
alone as just over ^70,(M0,000. But 1 have a strong 
feeling that in these figures, which were leased very 
much on what Mr. Dudley ^xter and Mr. Leone Levi 
had done, I gave too little to Great Britain, if not too 
much to Ireland. 

With regard to Ireland specially, it is easy to see that 
the income cannot be very large. The chief industry is 
agriculture, which employs in round figures about sixty 
per cent, of the population. Out of 1,290,000 males of 
twenty years and upwards, with specified occupations, 
according to the census of i88j,, no fewer tlian 757,000 
were engaged in agriculture,^which is just*upder sixty 
per cent. Among the remainder, there were no fewer 
than 115,000 called “mechanics or j^ourers,” among 
whom, I suspect, would be many partly or largely en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, the proportion of sixty per cent, 
may, however, be take*. In other words, thfee millions 
of people in Ireland depend ontbgriculture directly— 
the bretfli'^inners of the family are exgaged ift that 
occupation. And this means'that, all told, the ayerage' 
inccHne of titese three rfilliops, including thosCiwEd 
regeive. rent, as Well as* farmers* and laboyrws, is not 
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more than,about ^^13 or /14 per head. The gross 
produce of the crops of Ireland, according to the latest 
returns, is about ^33,000,000 only, from five million 
,acres, of which about ^ 10,000,000 are from cereal crops, 
10,000,000 from potatoes, and the remainder mainly 
from hay and green crops, which latter' of course, along 
withal^^e part of the cereal crops themselves, are not 
in their imal form when thus valued. Making a deduc¬ 
tion ftom fhe jf33,ooo,ooo on this account, and making 
•an estimate for the value of cattle, shjep, and pigs sold, 
and for /lairy produce, the gross produce of pasture- 
land being, of course, nfuch less than that of cereal or 
other crops, it seems impossible to arrive at a larger 
figure than abom forty to forty-five millions as the 
value of the agricultural produce of Ireland, deducting 
seed, manures, and expenses of that nature. On this 
forty to forty-five millions, three millions of people have 
to live, which gives about ^14 per head; or less than 
for a family of four persons. 

Deducting tlje total rent of just under 10,000,000 
according to the income-tax returns, with practically 
no deduction from the numbers of people on the other 
side, wg should leave about .^11 per head only for 
farmers and labourers and ijieir families. And if we 
take the rent at a*less figure, as I believe we ought to 
do—sayat about eight millions sterling only—we should 
still make the income of the Irish agricultural classes, 
farmers and labourers together, i,aly ^12 per head; or 
under ;^8 Tor a family af four persons. Comparing 
this with it would appear «that the tenant- 

fannCrs and laboWers of Ireland are not so well off as 
the average of the Engiish^griftultural labourers, which 
implies that very many must be^far below that level. 

On this iJasis, also, we may calculate the aggregate 
income of Ireland. A^uming the incoma pM head of 
the rest of the people t)f Jrelafid to be onf«a|f equal 
to theincorae per head of .those engaged in agriculture, 
ai.d the other half fifty per cent, more, wrf should still 
arrive at g figure of les^^than'eigBty millions tmly as 
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the total ‘ aggregate income of the whole, people of 
Ireland. » 

In this way, according to estimates of income gener¬ 
ally, the proportion of Ireland to the United Kingdom^ 
also comes out as one to seventeen, the same as from 
income-tax assessments only. 

Another test of resources would be the/relative 
capital of Great Britain and Ireland. I have to refer to 
Irish capital later on, and estimate it at ^460,006,000, 
or thereabouts. Jhere can be no ejcact estimates in* 
such matters; but the total capital of the Unitpd King¬ 
dom ten years ago 1 ventured" to estimate at not less 
than /8,500,000,000, and, calculating on a similar basis 
now, it cannot be less, I think, than ;^9,6oo,ooo,ooo. 
In other words, Irish capital is only a twenty-fourth 
part of that of the United Kingdom. And, whatever 
doubt there may be about the figures, which ai‘e neces¬ 
sarily very wide, and whjch assume that a nation can 
be valued as a going business concern, it,is at least 
certain that no emendatio^' would sepsibly alter the 
proportions. An addition to Irish capital and a deduc¬ 
tion from English capital that would both be large 
would leave the proportions much the same. 

It is easy to see, then, Jiow little the gain of an Ire¬ 
land would add to the resources of'Grpat Britain, or 
the loss of it would deduct from those resources. The 
taxable income of Ireland must bear a stilj smaller pro¬ 
portion to the taxable income of Great Britain than 
does its gross income or capital to the gro‘ss 4 ftcome or 
capital of Greau Britain. The taxable income is the 
income remaining after allowance tf&r the minhnum 
necessary to maintain a^popalatiDn upon a given stand¬ 
ard of living. In this sens*, giving the \)eople of 
Great Britain an averSge of ^ 12 per head 4 s the mini¬ 
mum, they have a taxable incomfc*of about ;^8oo,ooo,ooo 
sterlin|[^nually.* Ontte ^ame scale, ^ve milHons of 
people* in Ireland would absorb sixty out of, say, 

' Thirty-twoWlio^s, multiplied by 12, is 384 millions, deducting 
wkicb fqtm 1,200 millions leaves rathbr more thaa 800 isillions. 
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seventy-five millions gross income, leaving.a taxable 
income of*;^i 5,000,000 sterling only. Even allowing 
that the standard*in Ireland is necessarily lower, the • 
taxable income would not be much increased. As a, 
partner with so rich a State as Great Britain, Ireland 
must therefore be considered strictly»as entirely insig¬ 
nificant. It hardly counts one way or the other. 

Of cburse the practical taxable income of Great 
Britain i» not so much as ;^8oo,ooo,ooo. The State 
could not levy /8oo,ooo,ooo, or anything like that 
sum, without reducing many clas^tes in the scale of 
living. There would be a revolution if any such levy 
were attempted. But, limiting the /8oo,ooo,ooo as we 
may, there would still be a vast amount to compare 
with the taxable^ncome of Ireland, where the practical 
taxable income must be very small indeed. 

Her* again, as with regard to population itself, it is 
quite true that Ireland is becoming less and less im¬ 
portant to Great Britain. At the beginning of the 
century there was some excuse for an expectation that 
was never fulfilled—that Ireland would participate in 
the burdens of the United Kingdom to the extent of 
two-seventeenths. With a third of the population of 
the United Kingdom, Ireland, it was calculated, might 
contribute rathqr less than'one-eighth to joint objects. 
This was allowing that even then Ireland, man for 
man, was nothalf as rich as Great Britain, which seemed 
an extreme calculation, as both countries were then 
main4i.,^iculturalt and Ireland had quite a third of 
the cultivated ^rea. Now there is no question that 
Ireknd’s*resoar,ces in proportion, instead of being two 
to seventeen, are leg.5 than one to seventeen. Its num¬ 
bers art relatively topreat Britain not half what they 
were, and the distance between the average incomes 
per head of the twcP^ommunities continues very*great. 
The taxable»income and capital of Grea^ritain have 
inci^e<i enormously* clnd those of Ireland*hardly at 


all. 


Tojiqj t^e mattef shortly. 


,aocl m tne rounaesi 



figures—there can, of course, be no exact figures of ia- 
come and capital—Ireland in population has sunk from 
one-third to less than one-seventfi; in gross incoate, 
from two-seventeenths to less than one-seventeenth; 
in capital, from a proportion that was material to about 
one-twenty-foursh only; 'in taxable resources, from a 
proportion that was also material, Ijieing perhaps about 
one-tenth, to a proportion that is almost inappreciable 
—the proportion of only one to fifty, in vesowces, 
Ireland has no doubt increased absolutely. The Irish 
people are much better off individualfy, partly^because 
there are fewer people than there were fifty years ago, 
but with much the same resources; but as a community 
in relation to Great Britain there is an immense de¬ 
cline. ‘ 

The relative decrease of the disaffected part of Ire¬ 
land only is quite as remarkable. From being about 
one-tenth of the United Kingdom in resources, it has 
become about one-fortieth or less. As regards taxable 
income, the proportion of ^ whole of Ireland to the 
United Kingdom being only about one ^to fifty, that of 
the disaffected part of Ireland only must be about one 
to a hundred! 

How small the proportion of Ireland is will also be 
impressed on us more if we consider for ^ moment the 
economic relations of Great Britain with other British 
dependencies. Compared with Ireland, our interests in 
India, where we have invested cprer £200,000,000, and 
n Australia, where we have invested over;^i6<3,ciao,ocx), 
ire enormous. And our trade with India figures up as 
^66,000,000 annually, and with Australians;^ 5 5 ,oo«!eoo 
mnually,as compared with a trade,of about ;^4o,o«o,ooo 
vith Ireland, imports anifexporl^s together. Tht; Indian 
ind Australian trades also give more employment to 
)ur sfiipping in proportion than tSiat of Ireland does. 
\nd neithtf India nor Australia imposts on us any 
lirect cbar^ for government,*such as we £hall,find 
reland does, ^o constitute'a deduction from the psofit 
ve derive, as a cominiunity, froip tiie congectioji. 
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As regards Hits que^on M resources, it.vill be m~ 
teresting h go farUier and to look at the matter a little 
more closely. Gr&t Britain and Ireland have been in, 
close partnership for over eighty years. How does the 
account stand as regards government and people ? Ha# 
Ireland been a help or the severse?, 

It ts obvious, to begin with, that Ireland has not 
helpedjas the franfbrs of the Union expected. Accord- 
ingito the Act of Union, Ireland was expected to con¬ 
tribute to the |oint expenditure of Great Britain and 
Ireland in the proportion of tw«-seventeenths. In 
point ot fact, Ireland could not do so under the strain 
of the enormous outlay at the beginning of the century. 
Under that arrangement between 1800 and 1815 Irish 
debt increased‘rapidly—viz., from ;^24,000,000 to 
;^I28,000,000—although Irish taxation was enormously 
increased, viz., from three and a half to nearly seven 
millions. In 1816, the amalgamation of the exchequers 
and indiscriminate taxation were recommended, because 
it was quite impossible for Ireland to bear two-seven¬ 
teenths of thfe joint burdens. 

Actually at the present moment Ireland is no gain 
to the exchequer of Great Britain. The facts are as 
folloii^s: Ireland’s gross contributions from Customs, 
Excise, cind Inland ReveiAe generally are put down in 
Thom’s Almanac as about 7,700,000; but of course 
no such account shows exactly what Ireland s proper 
contribution is. Duties are paid in Ireland on spirits 
consttm|d in England, and duties are paid in England 
on tobacco anfl tea cdhsumed in Ireland. An exact 
anmunt fs impossible. It seems tS be believed, how- 
eveiy according tq^the. return No. 36, session 1884, 
that, Jifter corrections are ftiade on this head, about 
;^6,700 ,#oo represents the c*ntributions of Ireland to 
imperial purposes,Exclusive of Post Office, etc., the 
contributions of Great Britain being fl^y ten times 
that amount. In otb%r words, Irelario, W*”*® 
stkuting only about a twentieth part of the Unitqp 
Kingdoip jft resonrc^s, nevertljeless pays a tenth or 
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eleventh qf the taxes. Ireland ought to pay about 
;^3,500,000 and it pays nearly ;^7,ooo,ooo. To the ex- 
, tent of the difference Great Britain Is better off in the 
partnership than could have been expected beforehand. 
' This is only a part of the account. When we look 
at the other sidej-viz., the disposal of the taxes—we 
shall see that Great Britain does not gain so nvuch as 
would appear from the revenue side? only. Butjl ought 
to explain in passing that it is not surprisipg, consider¬ 
ing the nature of our imperial taxes, that Ireland should 
contribute more than its proper shaife, although the 
taxes are not merely indiscrimatp, but Ireland ih really 
exempted from some of them. 'The reason is that im¬ 
perial taxes fall so much on the common luxuries of 
the poor—on spirits, tobacco, and tea. Nearly the 
whole cost of the first two articles to the consumer is a 
tax, and the ad valorem tax on tea is also very^ high. 
The poor, if they are to have these common luxuries 
at all, must contribute disproportionately to the ex¬ 
chequer. Ireland as a poor country is disproportion¬ 
ately taxed, although the ta)^s of the United Kingdom 
are technically indiscriminate. 

Turning to the other side of the account, what we 
find is that the Imperial Government has, first, tb gar¬ 
rison Ireland to a degree unnecessary in Great Britain; 
and, second, to pay disproportionately fbr the local 
government of Ireland. If the home troops were to be 
stationed in Ireland in proportion to the f)opulation, 
the troops in Ireland would be^about 12,000 ojjjy; if 
in proportion to resources, abcfut 5,000,only. Tactually 
Ireland has at least‘^4,000 troops, sometimes \nor^Uin 
excess on the first basis of 12,000, troops, and c«i the 
second basis of nearly 20,000. *At 150 per man, 
which is the cost of the British sfeinding armjij we thus 
spend, in Ireland on the first basje ,^1,800,000 which 
we might ^vt; and oiv the second basis nearly 
jf3,000,0(J3N 

• ' In 1884 the numbers were s|,4oo, out of a total of 90,0011 at 
home. * - 
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Next, the Imperial Government spends a certain 
amount of ftioney on the internal administration of 
different parts of fhe United Kingdom—the Gvil 
Service expenditure. Altogether it spends in this way 
the sums shown in the following table (the particulars 
being extracted from the last«finance and revenue ac- 
counts)% 

of Qiams on Imperial Revenues for Local Administration 
in Great Bruain and Ireland compart. From the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts^ 1884-85. 


[In thousands of pounds—ooo’s omitted.] 


• 

Total. 

Great | 
Britain, i 

1 

Ireland. 

Pensions for judicial services, pp. 52-60 . [ 

jC 

127 

L 

103 

£ 

24 

Salaries and allowances, pp. 63-65 . . . | 

84* 

42 

4 * 

Courts of Justice salaries, pp. 66-79 • • 

506 

. 39 * 

114 

Civil Service, Class I.—Public Works and 


Buildings (]pss spent abroad) .... 

1,662 

1.457 

*05 

Civil Service, Class 11 . (Civil Departments) 

*>397 

2,109 

288 

„ ClasslII. (Law and Justice) 

6.341 

4.101 

*,*39 

„ Class IV. (Education) . . 

5.135 

4,368 

767 

„ Class VI. (Non-effective). . 

1.193 

1,078 

115 

^'otal. 

• 

17.445 

13.650 

3.794 


In addition there have been numerous grants of 
loans to Ireland in the last forty years which have 
never Ijgen repaid. • 

It is easy to see; that, on^ny hypothesis, the Imperial 
Gov««jjmeift spends on Ireland mor^ than its proper 
share, whether mksyred .by its resources, its popula¬ 
tion, or its actual contributions to imperial revenues. 
Out of a fum of ;^i7,5oo,ooo«spent out of imperial 
levenues for the inigrnal administration of Great 

’ Including salary ol Lord-Lieutenant and Queen’^Ci^eges. . 
have oil^ incHtded salaries anh allowances special to Great Britain 
and Irekmd. , 

* Ireland gets tbt benefit of^rt of<this sum. 
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Britain and Ireland, it obtains very nearly a fourth. 
The following compares what Ireland wouW be entitled 
to on these different hypotheses \irith what it actually 
receives out of this sum of 17,500,000: 



1 

i 

Sum due to 
Ireland A-om 
Impeiia! 

1 Revenues. 

Sum actually 
received by 
Ireland. ^ 

..Excess of 
' actasl 
Receipts. 

Proportion to resouross. 

Proportion. 

£ 

872,000* 

—r—— 
£ 

3,800,000 

« 

\ 

2,928,000 

„ population 

|th 

1*1492,000 

3,800,000 

1,308,000 

„ contributions 


1,744,000 

• 

3,800,000 

2,056,000 


In any case Ireland gets more than is duetto it, as* 
suming in the last two cases that a contribution accord¬ 
ing to population or on the present scale^is just. In 
these two ways, then, partly through excessive military 
expenditure, and partly Through excessive civil ex¬ 
penditure, Great Britain spends upon Ireland a dis¬ 
proportionate sum. Taking the resources as a measure, 
the account would balance as follows: 

Overspent for British troops in Ireland. 3,000,000 
„ local administration . . 2,928,000 

- — 5 , 9 * 8.000 

Deduct excess of receipts from Irdand ^ 

in proportion to its resourc^p . . »» 3,Too,000 

« ■ 

Deficit . . . 2,7^#!*oo 

■"V" ' 

The English Government if thus a loser By Ireland 
to the extent of about*.;^2,750,oooper annvftn, although 
it rtceives from Ireland over .if ^000,000 more revenue 
than Ireland, on any fair computation/'ought to pay. 
If Ireland only paid a fair*contribution for ijpperial 
purposes, we^hduld be oift of pocket by this 3,300,000 
more, or nearly •;^,ooo,ooo, Actualk. i^ 13 beyond 
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quMtion, we lose as a government nearly 3,000,000, 
while taxii% Ireland over ;^3,000,000 more than it 
ought to be taxed. * 

Of course it may be said that we do not lose by the 
*army expenditure; that the troops being in Ireland are 
available, to a certain extent, for the miscellaneous 
purpoShs of the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, it is 
beyond question thA the troops are not available. The 
extrag 2,000 #r 20,000 troops that are in Ireland, be- 
.yond what is necessary to garrison it in proportion to 
Great Britain, are* lost to us for impertal purposes. The 
expenditure is pure waste. 

So much for the balance of the account as far as the 
Government is c6ncerned. The question remains as 
to the account of the community as a whole. 

English capital, it may be said, is invested in Ire¬ 
land, and there is a large profit to the community, if 
not to the Government, 1 am sorry to say I can find 
little founSation for this impression. There is some 
profit, but not 5 large profit. 

The whole capital of Ireland must be inconsiderable 
—probably not over ;^400,000,000—the principal items 
being: * 

£ 

Value 01 lanu \;t,ioo,ooo,ooo; aiiu uuUSeS 


(.£40,000,000). 200,000,000 

Tenants’ clpital.80,000,000 

Railways.•.36,000,000 

Fumitui**of houses ahd otljer movable pro¬ 
perty . . ..20,000,000 

capital (say).»* ■ 60,000,000 


Total .*•.*. ..400,000,000 


What banking cajUtal there is I include in (Jther 
capital, as part of it at least «s no doubt mvested by 
loan <)f otherwise in agrtculture, railways, etc», and it 
ought not to be counted twice over. The ^400,000,000 
is fa’obayy.o^ the en^k. 
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And most of this capital muSt be held locally. The 
trading and farming capital is so held. The banking 
capital is so held; out of the ;^400,800,000 of resources 
of the Irish banks, capital and deposits together, the 
share owned by English people must be very smallf 
for the deposits are necessarily those of the locality, 
and Irish bank shares, I know, are held locally. Part 
of these resources finds its way tb London, find is in¬ 
vested in London. Irish railway shares are al«), for 
the most part, held in Ireland. There remains onl)fe 
the real property,'which is said to be mortgaged largely 
to English insurance companies, and so on. But 
English insurance companies only hold a little over 
£70,000,000 of mortgages altogether, and I should 
doubt if a fifth part of these mortga|fes are in Ireland. 
The mortgages there, all told, can hardly exceed 
;^50,ooo,ooo, of which only a part would be held in 
England. There are, of course, the landlords who re¬ 
side in England. Per cdntra, however, residents in 
Ireland hold English securities, not inconsiderably, I 
believe, in proportion to the^resources* of Ireland, and 
this holding, putting the two communities against each , 
other, is a set-oif to Irish securities held in England. 

Ireland, as a field for English capital, does nbt seem, 
therefore, to count for ifiuch. Butf if we' allow that 
even a sum equal to a fourth part of the nominal agri¬ 
cultural rent of Ireland, which appears ^to be under 
^10,000,000, finds its way toJEngland on balance in 
the shape of mortgage interest, etc., deducting.,what is 
received in Ireland on similar account from Great 
Britain, the English community as who'ie, 
ment and people together, wou|d still have very little 
out of Ireland. The gam to tlje community,''whatever 
it is, would be balancfed, pro tanto, by tht deficit on 
Goi ernment account. If Ireland were only to be taxed 
according to'its resources, there would'be a very large 
deficit.« 

It is quite^clear, it may be added, that, as compared 
yrith the enormoas^ cajatal a'pd»inconjp^ (roi^ capital ' 
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which the community <f Great Britain enjoys, the share 
due to the frish connection, even if the whole nominal 
rental of Ireland wire to be remitted to Great Britain, 
would be inconsiderable. Our income from capital is 
*over ^400,000,000 annually, to which a contribution of ' 
10,000,000 would not be very matarial. What has 
been 3 iid above as to the superior importance to us of 
India anj^ Australia has a bearing on this point. There 
are many parts of the world which are more important, 
•economically, to Great Britain than Ireland is. 

Next, jt may Be said, we gain by the trade of Ire¬ 
land. Ireland is a goocLcustomer of Great Britain, and 
we get conveniently from Ireland much of what we re¬ 
quire. It will follow, however, from what has been 
said, that, as the Income of Ireland altogether is about 
.^75,000,000, only, the trade with Ireland must be 
limited 1 ^) by the surplus which Ireland can afford to 
export out of that sum, and {2) by the proportion of 
that surplus which Ireland can afford to spend on the 
produce and manufactures of Great Britain. 

The total exportable surplus of Ireland cannot be 
very large. The exports and export value of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, valuing them at about the average 
given X)y “ Thom ” for Irish live stock in general in 
1884* are^s follgws (average of three years 1881-83) • 

Value per head. 

Cattle . ^ . 630,000 £j2 ;£t,s 6 o,ooo 


Sheep.530,000 £2 p. £1,220,000 

Pigs .*450.000 £} 350.000 

Total., ;^io,i30,ooo 

« _ 


And the export of»butter and cheese, allowing that 
the prodnpe available for expqft from each milch cow 
is atout £4 per heatj, would not be more than ^bout 
;f6,000,000. 

Adding these two sums together, the total agricul- 
turalTsxpo'rts of Ire!an 3 wo^uld be about ;^i 5 ,000,000 

’ TJom’s fora885,pp. 692-694. 
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only; of course at lower prices the exports would he 
less. 

In addition, there are the export^of the linen manu¬ 
facture, the Belfast shipbuilding trade, the spirits and 
porter of Dublin and Belfast, the produce of Irish* 
fisheries, and other miscellaneous productions, amount¬ 
ing in all, I should say, to about other ;^s,oo^ooo— 
total ^21,000,000. The calculatioh is necesstfily very 
rough. 

The imports on the other side would more than* 
balance, I think, but they are largely of artic|gs which 
are not the produce and maRufactures of Englartd.. 
Grain of different kinds is a principal item. There are 
no returns of imports now, but in 1874 they amounted 
from foreign countries only, principally grain and flour, 
to ^10,000,000. At recent prices the same quantity of 
imports would of course be of less value. * 

Ireland in addition takes sugar, tea, and other articles 
of tropical produce, principally imported from Great 
Britain, probably to the amouijt of ;^5,ooo,o6o, giving 
a much smaller quantity of teai^nd suga/per head than 
is consumed in the United Kingdom generally. 

Adding these two amounts together, the total is 
^15,000,000, and the difference between this silm and 
the total required to baldnce the eftimatdd exports 
only amounts to ^^6,000,000. Ireland probably im¬ 
ports somewhat more; the particulars I cannot give, 
except for coal, of which Ireland imports 3,000,000 
tons, worth, say, including freight, rather %or», than 
;^2,ooo,ooo. The other articles whiph Ireland must 
import, including ‘textiles, would nece*aril)^ coipwm a 
large amount of raw material, ^together, it may be 
doubted whether Irelarfd is a, customer foi* British 
labour to the extent of more than a few ndllions per 
annum. 

When it is tonsidered that even complete separation 
need no^inifolve loss of tradfe»and partial sepaijtion, 
,by which I mean any tolenably comprehensive scheme 
of local self-government, would |;iot>involij£lpss^f trade 



at all, exce(>t tbrough Ir^&d Ming into ai\archy, iU 
cannot be said that the risk to our trade is a very serious 
element in the question of the loss or gain which the 
separation of Ireland, and d, fortiori a mere alteration 
tf the form of the political connection, would involve. 

I hawe been looking at the question exclusively from 
the British point of wiew. The view presented, when 
lookad af fjonj an Irish standpoint, is somewhat differ¬ 
ent. The precise interest of Ireland in the connection 
requires a little e:itplanation. 

1. On file direct Govg-nment account, Ireland would 
probably gain by separation or by a revisal of present 
arrangements. It would have about f 7,000,000 of 
revenue to dispose of, which it now contributes to the 
Imperial exchequer, and out of the difference between 
this sum ^ind the sum of ;^3,8oo,ooo it gets back from 
the Imperial Treasury for internal administration, it 
would have to defray its army and navy, if any, its 
share of tHe Imperial debt, and any expenses of that 
sort. Assumin^economy in spending for the purposes 
on which the ;^3,8oo,ooo is now spent, Ireland might 
get on very well, the scale of expenditure all round 
being Uwer than in Great Britain. For less than a 
million a year Ireland could have a very tolerable force 
to maintain itlternal order; its share of the imperial 
debt, proportioning that share to its resources, would 
not cost m6re than /1,500,000 per annum; there 
wouldj;emain over ;^4,aM,ooo for all the miscellaneous 
purposes of internal admitlfetration, which is more than 
whaUis no% spent. Ireland would,thus gain by the 
severa^lee; while *Grpat Britain, which loses now, al¬ 
though ejftracting over*tJiree millions more from Ireland 
than its proper share of taxation* would decidedly gain. 
Both sides would gain, assuming no political dagger 
to arise, because the present g<ivernment 6f Ireland by 
EngMd involves very ^tfrioqg waste. 

2. *Jreland would lose indirectly by the witndrawal 
of English troops. English ^rmy,^perWiture in Ire- 
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land novir recoups a part of the loss inflicted on Ireland 
by disproportionate taxation. « 

3. Separation, if it should bring about an interrup¬ 
tion of trade between Ireland and Great Britain, would 
be disastrous to Ireland. The /20,000,000 which Ire* 
land exports find almost their sole market in Great 
Britain. If more capital is to be invested in freland, 
the capital must come from England. In tlys respect 
Great Britain is indispensable to Ireland, e 

On balance the direct advantages to Irelana irom 
complete or partial separation are alpparently so little 
that they cannot compensate „the danger involved in 
anything like complete separation. Of course in isola¬ 
tion and hostility to Great Britain, Ireland would be 
lost. It is utterly without resources to maintain such 
an attitude. On the other hand, the advantage to Ire¬ 
land of a partial separation, involving a settlement of 
the direct accounts, and leaving to it all the advantage 
of forming part of the United Kingdom, would be 
enormous. ' 

I have thus answered the question with which I 
started, or nearly so. The conclusion is that Great 
Britain has not much to lose in dissolving partViership, 
while Ireland has. *’ ‘ 

The only point I have left untouched is the question 
of the indirect political danger in separation and the 
loss it may involve. This is almost too remote a specu¬ 
lation for such an inquiry ak I have been making. 
It is obvious, however, stfil keeping strictly to the 
economic questibn, that the sum o^ 2,7*50,ooo,*the 
amount of the deficit we no^ incyr 6n account‘,of Ire¬ 
land, would go some way towajrds the expensie of extra 
military and naval preparation which the presence of 
a hostile Ireland near us might Cnvolve. I should like 
further to aSk the question why a State like Ireland 
beside JUS, ff c»mpletely,.sepd^te, should ajid s|psibly 
to the dangers we incur firom States like Belgiuip and 
Holland, which ai^cjust, aboufc as pop^ous and much 
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richer, and almost equally near. The question* is one of 
military strStegy; but, without being dogmatic, I would 
suggest that the experience of past times, when France 
tried to use Ireland against us, does not wholly apply, 
^n past times Ireland was useful positively to Great 
Britain, because of the relative magrfitude of its re- 
soured in both men and wealth. The loss of it would 
have bee^i a^reat lofes to Great Britain in the life-and- 
death struggles , in which it was engaged. Further, 
Jreland hostile might in former times have been a real 
danger to^ngland for two reasons—the first, its relative 
magnitude, already refesr^ to; and next, the necessity 
or convenience, in the days of sailing-ships, of using as 
the basis of hostile operations against a State which 
was to be reached'by sea a place near to that State, so 
that a Power like France might have gained some¬ 
thing by»“ enveloping ” Great Britain. Now all the 
circumstances have changed. Ireland is so poor in re¬ 
sources that the loss of it positively would hardly count. 
Even as a* recruiting ground it is no longer required, 
because a State'like Great Britain with 31^ millions of 
men, not to speak of its colonial reserves, can have as 
many men for soldiering as its finances can afford out 
of its o^n numbers. Negatively also we can keep mili¬ 
tary possession ot Ireland nfiich more easily than was 
formerly the case; it is an easier task than it was in 
proportion to our resources; and just because it is 
easier, it is less worth tlje while of an opponent to seek 
to overcome us throu^ Ireland. In these days of 
steam also a great Power meaning to attack us could 
do «o as easily, «r nearly as easily, from Antwerp or 
HambuJ^ or Havre, or even Cadiz, as from Dublin or 
Belfast; t8 attempt to r%ach us*through Ireland would 
not be worA while. To guard Against accidents, it is 
Pj-udait and best for*i)oth countries that we shcJuld 
kfcep military held of Ireland; kut it woul^ |eem to be 
conce^Tt^bleithat Ireland,^ve»if disposed to be iiostile, 
yfesld not “ count ” when separate, if we^were only to 
put forth, our stsength. If we lose aommand of the sea, 
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we shall'be liable to be assailed directly by a military 
Power; if we keep the command, Ireland will not count 

There is less need, however, to'discuss a point like 
the last, because there is no question, under any scheme 
of local self-government orHome Rule that 1 have seenf 
of permitting t& Irish local authorities an army or a 
navy. Many of those who are in favour of Horde Rule 
appear to admit as a possibility'that th/; Ipsh local 
authorities may attempt illegally a^ covertly tcW’aise 
a military force. But the cost of guarding against such 
a risk, which is the economic aspect of th^ question, 
ought not to be very materialj Would it conceivably be 
necessary to keep more troops in Ireland than we now 
do.^ I consider myself precluded from fully discussing 
the latter question. It involves thole moral and poli¬ 
tical considerations from which I have endeavoured to 
disentangle the economic problem. But it wt'uld seem 
just at least to notice, economically, that Ireland, even 
if separate, would have overwhelming motiv^es to be on 
good terms with Great Bri^in. ^ 

I propose to leave the question of the economic 
value of Ireland to Great Britain at this point As I 
have stated at the beginning, and as I have jbst been 
repeating, there are moral and political cohsiderations 
to be taken into account after the economic aspect of 
the question has been studied. For historical reasons, 
for the sake of the connection,between Ulster specially 
and Great Britain, for the sake of a minorfty who have 
been encourage^ to trust to English law administered 
by an English Parliament, neither separafion ^por^ny 
form of Home Rule for Ireland may be deskable or 
possible. To discuss a\l these matters woulh take me 
into regions which, fbr many reasons, e^fen if I de¬ 
sired to do s,o, I must avoid. I (fttay venture to express 
the hope, jjowever, that the facts I have stated are of a' 
tendency to mitigate appreliensions which arq„gener- 
ally entertained. If Ireknd in a business view hardly 
cpunts in a question oMorce ]ig£finst GireaJ B/itain, we 



can afford to arrari^ its destinies and its relations to 
Great (Britsdn in any way that may be politically found 
expedient. Having practically omnipotent power, we 
should discuss with reasonable coolness how Ireland is 
•to be governed. 

I shall only, then, permit myself on^ or two remarks 
appealing to Mprge on politics, because they arise di¬ 
rectly out of^a consideration of the economic and busi- 
nes»specl6 of tint Irish problem, 
t The first of the^ remarks is that all claim of I reland 
to be repjpsentecf in Parliament, if it^eally contributes 
nothing material to th» strength of the empire when 
properly taxed, is taken away. At present it is unpro¬ 
fitable to us, because, though it is overtaxed, the cir¬ 
cumstances are sudh that it absorbs the surplus taxation. 
If it were to be taxed properly, and the present system 
of goveriment were to continue, it would be still more 
unprofitable. It appears, then, to be an intolerable 
anomaly that such a State should be represented in 
the Imperial Parliament, helping to vote the taxes 
which another'community pays, and meddling in all 
the affairs of that community. The anomaly might be 
endurable if the representatives returned happened to 
be frieiWly or to be sensible of deriving advantage from 
the imperial connection. Bufto admit into the Imperial 
Parliament representatives of a State which can be no 
contributory to imperial needs; which could not bear 
the strain of an imperjpl emergency; which requires 
for its^wn internal administration all the taxable in¬ 
come it can spar^ and which, moreover, sends repre¬ 
sentatives Jvowedly hostile, with no ether mission than 
to makVimperial government impossible, is notning less 
than the ^eductioadabsmdum oT Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. Th^ffairs of an empire like that of England can- 
upt possibly go on upof^such conditions. The enornfous 
reduction or absolute extinctio#^ the Irish Representa¬ 
tion itiJ:he Imperial Parliamem^ith or without terms 
d Hsme Rule for Ireland, is»a measure (^n which both 
parties ij) Qjreai Britain^nighfcjuslifiiably unite. 
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Another remark I have to make is with reference to 
a certain scheme which appeared in the “ Statist ” news¬ 
paper, and which became known*as “Economist’s" 
plan of settling the Land and Home Rule questions in 
Ireland. There is no reason why I should not assum^ 
responsibility fol" a suggestion which 1 was encouraged 
to ventilate, when I first put it forward 'fa conversation, 
by official and political fsiends, dlthquglj. for obvious 
reasons I am most anxious to keep^t pfllticateon- 
troversy, and could take no part; either in my ownt 
name or anonymi/usly, in the incessant disqissions of 
the last few months. What I, should like to point out 
is that the idea of buying out Irish landlords at the ex¬ 
pense of the imperial exchequer, and of handing over 
a rent-charge to Irish local authorities in lieu of the 
present imperial payments for the internal administra¬ 
tion of Ireland, is closely related to the y'lm of Ire¬ 
land’s economic position which I have set forth in this 
paper. It is all based on the notion that Ireland is a 
comparatively small State which has ^ainea a footing 
in the imperial system of ureat Britain to which it is 
not entitled, and for which, therefore, another system, 
excluding Irish representatives wholly, or nearly so, 
from the Imperial Parliament, must be dev&ed. If 
Irish local authorities can*De set up amicably, and with 
the consent of Ireland’s representatives, so much the 
better; if no such authorities can be set up, then it will 
be necessary still to exclude j;iostile Irish representa¬ 
tives from the Imperial Parliament, and Set up local 
authorities of a^non-popufar kind., As far as I can 
see, there is no ^tting out from between fee horns of 
this dilemma. In either case a settfement of'l^he land 
question seems expedient, im order to giv^ the new 
authorities a chance, knd in order to disentangle the 
imffcrial and^Irlsh exchequers. JSo merely Irish author- 
.ities could ^uy out the‘landlords,, because they would ' 
not hare credit enou^ ifdhe exchequers not 
disentangled, the IrisEpwjpIe would have the apparent 
grievance of beingt£Ked»itho4t rq)resaKtation, whereas 
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n some form or other they couM be represented in 
oca^councils. It is, therefore, expedient at the same 
ime at once to^uy out Irish landlords effectively^ 
vhich can be done by the imperial exchequer, and to 
five the new local authorities a revenue which they* 
icmld collect and administer themselves, and which 
voiiW be xk^quivaknt of the contributions to the im- 
)erial exchequer they would continue to make under 
ixktin^ t^^es,^^ducting a certain fixed proportion as 
lue from them mr the imperial protection. Subject 
0 the cpnditioif that the ImperialJ’arliament imposed 
10 new taxes on Ireland, which it is not worth while 
loing, there would be ho injustice in such an arrange- 
nent, and the Irish people could not then say they 
vere taxed without representation. But the existing 
ntolerable anomaly would be got rid of, and Great 
dritaiia would cease to be governed in a large degree 
ly a hostile faction coming from a country which con- 
ributes nothing to imperial strength. 

I desire, likewise, to call special attention to the 
act which hs(s come out incidentally that Ireland is 
ivertaxed in comparison with Great Britain. It con- 
ributes twice its proper share, if not more, to the im- 
leriah exchequer. The taxation in one view is not 
epreheisible; jt is levied in the shape of indirect taxes, 
nainly on spirits and tobacco. The Irish masses could 
mtax themselves by the simple expedient of consuming 
ess spirit! and tobacco. This is the easy view which 
ias,ofte» been acted^ipon when the subject has come 
ipiin thb Imperial Patftament. Long ago, in 1864, 
rhen th8re vbs a Committee on^ish Taxation, Mr. 
LowV embarraSse^ an .able witness, Mr. E. Senior, a 
Poor-llw Inspector S^Ireland and well acquainted with 
Irish poverty, by putting this very point (see No. 513, 
session 1864). But it is not the r/^ht view., How 
nuch of thetexpendTture ofIrish people on spirits 
in^^tob^cco is rellly^ast|^is not certainly known. 
P^ple who have so little Jiaxable income have at a^ 
■ate a cimm Jo have the mqney,tjius tiken from them' 
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by the GoYemment applied for their special benefit. At 
present, nearly the whole taxable income of* the/Irish 
.people is, in fact, absorbed by the Slate. The taxable 
income being about 5,00x3,000 only, the Imperial 
'Government, as we have seen, takes nearly 7,000,000, 
and the local taxes are ovejr ^3,000,000 more, or abcut 
;^io,ooo,ooo in all. So large a proporti^i of taxation 
to taxable income would be a serioujf fact for any 
country, and there can be little accumuiSation iplreland 
under such conditions. Considerations like these, which 
are so material, hai^e, however, made rio impression in 
the Imperial Parliament hither^o, and that this has 
been the case is one reason, arfiong many others, why 
on this side of St. George’s Channel we should speak 
with some modesty of the Imperial Parliament being 
capable of dealing with Irish alfairs. Here is certainly 
a matter on which, with no intention to be <unjust, 
with an apparent willingness to be more than fair to 
Ireland, as is shown by thfe exemption of Ireland spe¬ 
cially from certain taxes, we have nevertheliss acted 
unjustly and to the injury of freland. I rtiay commend 
Mr. Senior’s evidence on this head, in the Blue Book 
of 1864 already referred to, to those who care to study 
the subject. Surely the whole blunder clearly suggests 
the expediency of devising tsome form,of government 
for Ireland, under which the special needs'and circum¬ 
stances of the country and people would receive more 
and better attention than they do under present ar¬ 
rangements, although the attentfon. which they do. get 
disturbs and disorganizes thef management of Imperial 
affairs themselves. 

[This essay was originally prepared fbr a/iScussion at th^ Political 
Economy Club early in 1886, when the tgitation about Home Rule 
was at its height. At this distJtoce of time I may be alldired to ex¬ 
plain, ?j})at I could hardly have said at the ime, owing to my position 
in the Civil Servias, that I was not, and tave nev^ been, a Home 
itoler in the setyse of favourite^ sepai^le Pscliament and executive 
for Ireland, c The question of tSWfclatiwr overtaxation of irehurirhas 
ance been much discussed, and farmed the subject of inquiry by a 
' Royal Commissiontpresi(je^ ov^ by Mr. Quldet^ before which 
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evidence as to the resources of Ireland, though not as to taxa¬ 
tion, which jfas officially done by Treasury experts. Tne subject of 
late yekrs has lost its ^ctical interest, in consequence of Government 
grants to compensate ror Irish overtaxation, which have been ^epteff 
by Irish representatives as such compensation. This arrangemBw^or 
meeting the grievance does not commend itself to me, and I opposed* 
it m my evidence to Mr. Childers’s Commission; but the matter is 
ob'wisly in a different position frohi what it was when this paper was 
written.] 
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